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For homes, too. 


Finnell for home use. 
Twin disc. High speed. 
Ample power. Price 
anyone can afford. 
Waxes, polishes, fin- 
ishes, scrubs — wet or 
dry. Sold on terms, 






















The new 
FINNELL 
Combina- 
tion 
Scrubs faster 
than one can 
mop. Cleaner 
floors at lower 
cost than mop- 
ping. Scrubs 
and picks up 
water in one 
operation, 


A Size for Every Purpose 
The FINNELL scrubs and _ polishes — 
electrically, exerting from 35 to 60 pounds 
pressure on the brushes (depending upon 
the size of the machine.) Clean water is 
provided for every square inch of floor 
space and the brushes dig down beneath 
surface dirt until every particle is routed, 
even from between the cracks and crevices. 








IT WAXES - IT POLISHES ~- IT FINISHES 


Are you under 
the spell of that 
little demon— 


ALMOST r 


Almost—but not quite— 


That phrase has defeated the ambition of countless men and 
women. It may defeat the purpose of your school board to 
have an up-to-date school system, the most effective educa- 
tional methods, highly attractive school buildings, simply 
because floors are allowed to remain almost—but not quite 
—clean. 


But why? 


Text books are not allowed to remain almost—but not quite 
—accurate. Teachers are not allowed to be almost—but not 
quite—prompt. 


Why not defeat the little demon wherever he appears? 


Keep floor cleaning methods up-to-date. Install a FINNELL 
SYSTEM, adapted to your school needs, floor area, the type 
of floors and the treatment they require. Here, too, you must 
beware of hastily selecting a floor machine, that is almost— 
but not quite—suited to the work. If it is too large or too 
small, or if it only scrubs, when you have some floors that 
should be polished, that little demon “almost” is at work 
again. FINNELL is the only system permitting complete 
flexibility in the creation of a system adapted to your needs. 


It costs nothing to have a FINNELL expert make a survey 
of your school system and recommend which of the eight 
FINNELL models and auxiliary equipment is best suited 
to your requirements. Why not investigate now? For par- 
ticulars address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1509 East St., 
Elkhart, Indiana. Factories in Elkhart, Ind., and Han- 


nibal, Mo. 


FINNELL 


Fst.1906 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER- POLISHER 
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Building the coming men and women 
of America 


The American school boys and girls of today will guide the destiny of 
their country tomorrow. . . . The school superintendents and teachers 
are, therefore, the producers of the nation’s most important product; 
and the school room is the factory in which this work must be per- 
formed. . . .The photograph below was taken in 1924. Happy and healthy 


children have been coming from this room ever since, and will continue 















to come many years hence. It is equipped with Univent Ventilation. 








N° the Univent—a machine which 

draws air directly from out-of-doors 
—cleans it—warms it to a comfortable 
temperature — and silently delivers it to 
every pupil in the room, with agreeable 
air motion, but without drafts. 

In schools where the Univent is in oper- 
ation, records show a notably high stand- 
ard of attendance. Children work in an 
atmosphere conducive to health of body 
and mind. They are better able to concen- 
trate—to grasp and retain the knowledge 


that will be so vital in future years. 


In selecting the Univent system of ven- 
tilation, school executives are meeting their 
responsibility as guardians of the health 
and welfare of the children of their com- 
munity. And in addition, they are carrying 
out their pledge to tax payers by making 
an investment in a ventilating system that 
effects great savings in operating and main- 
tenance costs. 

Before you place your sanction on any 
ventilating system, know the facts about 
the Univent. Consult your architect or 
heating engineer, or get in touch with our 
nearest sales office. If you prefer, write for 


our illustrated book,“Univent Ventilation.” 


© 1930, T. H. N. CORP. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION ® tttwess 


GREEN BAY OMAHA SEATTLE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BELFAST, ME, HARRISBURG CLEVELAND ® Makers of the Univent, for the ventilation of 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KANS. ’ . “ll ; ‘ ar 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. JOHNSTOWN, PA. TOLEDO DULUTH KANSAS CITY VANCOUVER schools, offices, chure hes and all buildings hav 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. C. LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS TULSA, OKLA. TORONTO ing an acute ventilating problem _ the Herman 
NEW YORK CITY CHARLOTTE, N. C. INDIANAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM DENVER WINNIPEG, MAN. Nelson Invisible Radiator, for residences, apart- 
SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO ATLANTA SALT LAKE CITY CALGARY ments, hotels, offices, and monumental struc- 
PUFF AL FLINT. MICH. DES MOINES <—Pus SPOKANE oso tures — the Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, for eco- 
BUFFALO INT, 3 ~H. 29ES MOINES a Ss $ A? SL m . ° . . * e 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT MILWAUKEE DALLAS PORTLAND, ORE. MELBOURNE nomical distribution of heat in factories, mills, 


SCRANTON 


TOKIO, OSAKA 


garages, warehouses, and smaller buildings. 
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Thirsty Air 
1s Conquered ! 


Ingenious Humidifier makes schoolrooms pleasanter 


.. . and healthier 














- 

‘| HIRSTY Air! Kiln-dry and super-heated. 
A constant discomfort and danger to pupils and 
teachers through winter months. 


Ask your school doctor. He’ll tell you that it 
opens the door to many winter ills such as colds, 
bronchitis, sinus troubles, mastoids. That it irri- 
tates nose and throat. That it chaps the skin. That 
it feels uncomfortable, even at high temperature. 


Ask your architect. He'll tell you that Thirsty Air 
drinks the moisture from walls, floors, woodwork, 
furniture . shrinking, cracking, and warping 
them out of shape. That it is not only a danger to 
health but an ever-increasing source of expense. 


There’s a way to conquer it. The Doherty-Brehm 
Humidifier is the much needed, marvelously eff- 
cient, inexpensive invention thateliminates Thirsty 
Air with all its devastating effects. To the air in 
any building with radiator heating, it automatic- 
ally supplies just the right amount of moisture. 
It is not an inadequate radiator pan or makeshift; 
it evaporates from 20 to 100 gallons of water daily. 


It is as simple as a radiator. It is installed in the 
regular heating system, just like a radiator. Easily 
installed in place of a regular radiator, heat is sup- 
plied by the regular heating system. Since more 
heat comes up to it on cold days and less on mild, 
the amount of water evaporated is automatically 
regulated to needs. . . for more moisture is needed 
for correct humidity on cold days and less on 
mild. And it acts as a radiator as well as a humidi- 
fier, giving off more heat than an ordinary radiator 
of the same radiating surface. It has no fans, belts, 
or motors; no pans to fill; no noise, steam, or odor. 


One will adequately humidify a smaller school; an 
entire auditorium or wing in a large one. Extra 
units take care of a building of any size. 


Thoroughly tested and proved by engineers of the 
highest standing, it already is providing comfort 




















Here is a diagram of se 
tions of the Humidifier for 
Steam or vapor 


Here is a diagram of sec- 
tions and air circulation 
for hot water systems 


$/50 to $225 f. 0. b. factory, installation extra, in beautiful metal 
cabinet. Other models in period cabinets. Supplied also for recess- 
ing into wall. Types and sizes for any building heated by steam, 
hot water, or vapor. Water, fed in at the top, spreads out over the 
horizontal first section, the overflow going down and spreading out 
over the second section, and so on until the last section ts reached. 


On easy payments if desired 


The price is surprisingly low. Even small schools where even 
slight expense is a major consideration can have it, buying it on 
installments and letting fuel savings help pay. It is sold 
through dependable heating and plumbing contractors, by 
CRAN E branches under the Crane Budget Plan for 
10% down, the balance monthly, if desired. Ask us to send a 
representative to explain fully. Or we will mail you literature. 


DOHERTY-BREHM CoO. 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


DOHERTY-BREHM 
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The Romantic History 
of Your Community 


Glorified in Moving Pictures and 
Presented in Your Own School 
Auditorium 


UR plan is unique. We film the historic legend 
of your community. We interest the various 
civic clubs and organizations. The production 

is shown in your own school, and you derive a per- 
centage of all tickets sold—without the need for 
guarantee of any sort. Your profit pays for a mov- 
ing picture projector of your own, or for any other 
purchase your school might need. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
FOR FULL DETAILS. 


CIVIC-ART FILM PRODUCTIONS 


311 Ringold Street 
McKeesport, Pa. 
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The Analytical Balance became the key instrument of Quantitative Analy- 


sis when Lavoisier, during the 18th Century, established Chemistry as an 
exact science. It is still the key instrument for teaching chemistry. 

The Fisher Student Balance embodies the progress to date that has 
been made in the science of weighing and the art of instrument making. 
Modern methods of manufacture have been employed to produce this 


balance at a very reasonable price. 
The price of the balance, without weights, is but $50.00. 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
709-717 FORBES ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Hillsboro High 
School, 
Tampa, Florida 











WHY TAMPA SCHOOLS 
USE SINGLTOWLS 


A few years ago, Tampa (Florida) school officials investigated various kinds of 
towel service. They wanted the best obtainable—just as they had specified the 
best in other lines of equipment. They decided upon Bay West Mosinee Singltowls 
and have been using them in all Tampa schools ever since. The reasons for the 
selection of Singltowls and their continued use were mainly— 


THIRD More towel value per 


dollar. Tampa can tell 
you their average towel cost per pupil 
for the entire school term. Satisfactory 


FIRST The unusual acceptability 
of Singltowls to users. 
Soft and gently soothing to the skin— 


never rough or harsh. 
in cost, of course, because they con- 


SECOND Far greater drying tinue to use Singltowls. 


efficiency. Singltowls . * 


are many times more absorbent than 
ordinary paper towels. Strong, too— 
they do not tear easily when wet. 
Therefore, Singltowls go farther be- 
cause fewer are used. 


Singltowls are made by the makers of the 
well-known Bay West Mosinee Dubltowls. 
Thousands of school systems throughout the 
country have found that these soft, amaz- 
ingly absorbent, pure sulphate kraft towels 


are best for school use. 
Send the coupon for free samples and full information 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


—a division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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Let Conn Organize 
Your School Band 





























the band field. 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 





























INSTRUMENTS! 


Full Information Without Obligation 


Please feel free to write us fully regarding any band organizing or main- 
tenance problem. Our complete service is available to you without obli- 
gation. Write for expert advice on any band subject or merely mail the _This interesting book sent 


Nicholas Senn_ High School Band, Chicago, ’29 and ’30 National Champions. 
Cattain A, R. Gish, director, The great majority of instruments used in this band 
are Conns and Captain Gish is an enthusiastic endorser of Conn instruments. 


OU may be sure of a successful school band if it is organized in co-operation with Conn. 
You know that you can depend on any plan sponsored by Conn, the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of band instruments, established for more than fifty years as the unchallenged leader in 


Conn has helped to organize and develop hundreds of school bands, large and small, in all 
parts of the country —under all sorts of conditions. From this experience has been perfected a 
plan which you will find exactly fits the requirements of your school. 


Ready for Concert in 60 to 90 Days 


Starting with beginners it is easily possible to have a real, playing band 
in 60 to 90 days. Many give creditable concerts within that time. 
Factory organizers handle all details for you including organizing, in- 
struction and even financing of eo needed. You'll be surprised 
how easy it is to organize a successful band this way. 





free without obligation. 


coupon for full information and free book, ‘Band Organizing Made Easy.” ‘Just mail the coupon. 





[C.G. CONN, Lid., 991 Conn Building | 


ELKHART, INDIANA | 
Without obligation please send me full details of your band | 
Organizing plan for public schools. 
Name —_— ea walinubinndeat 5 
Position : | 
School 3 A - | 
Address. | 
Crty__ —s saat | 
ae Se 








WIDEN THE 


ALMOST A WHISPER 












—YET 1500 HEARD! 


ee 


Even faint young voices carry to the rear seats when 


the auditorium is equipped with the Western Electric 


Public Address System. A roomful of several hundred 
hears every word easily. 

Auditorium use is only one of many applications. Pub- 
lic Address equipment picks up, amplifies and distributes 
sound to as many rooms in the school as you wish—to 
every room if necessary. It is used in giving general an- 
nouncements, fire drills, setting-up exercises. Music courses, 
too, because it can be hooked in with a radio set or with 
a Music Reproducer, playing standard laterally-cut phono- 
graph records. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the 
Public Address System. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


-——_— — —- 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


HEARING CIRCLE 








Let us tell you more about this system, the schools it is 
serving, and how it is serving them. Send the coupon to 
the distributors, who have branches in 76 principal cities. 


Also ask about the Western Electric No. 4-A Audio- 


meter which measures accurately and quickly the acuity 
of pupils’ hearing. 


Western ElJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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“NEUT,” the Shine-All Soldier, 
gives a genuine service which protects 
the beauly of your floors. 


LET HIM PROVE IT! 





ALL FROM ONE 
CONTAINER 


Colors are impressively revealed, finishes are given 
added lustre and floor surfaces are thoroughly 
cleaned and preserved in one operation with 






The one cleaner for all 


SHINE-ALL. » » » mie a 
FLOORS of every kind and every color take on ' -_ 
new beauty when maintained with Shine-Alll. , Pee 
“ONE INVESTMENT” in Shine-Alll accomplishes — 
all this for EVERY TYPE FLOOR. a 
inotile 
SHINE-ALL is neutral. It is harmless to all type Mastic 
floors, as well as varnished and enameled surfaces. Rie 


. Cement 
You can have modern maintenance at less expense. Caauaien 


Let Shine-All prove it in your building. Asphaltic Tile 


THE SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 


Distributors for 


o>  FAILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A. 

















HILLYARD 
HELPS 


Modern Floors 


Their MAINTENANCE 








ae lS r Nc iTrip 
“MODERN FLC ORS—THEIR a. 
MAINTENANCE” is a treatise oy! SED 
published by Hillyards with the $ 

Ake 

sesites 6h lnatinn 9 if S 
co-operation of leading Hoor Y 

f Mic Ja 4 
manufacturers. ‘Sanitation of pe NA 
Today’ describes the entire . 
Ril yard line. Write tor your nN 1 
c . 4 . ‘J 
FREE copies today YOY 








SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 


Distributors for 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A. 


COPYRIGHT 1930 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


Every HILLYARD FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 
has practical knowledge of the 
care and treatment of all types 


of floors. 


His services are yours for the 
asking. A consultation will 
gladly be arranged without the 


slightest obligation to you. 
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BLOXONEND 
FLOORING 





BLOXONEND...2%2 inches thick. ..naturally outwears other 
floorings. But it embodies other exclusive qualities that 
make a far greater appeal to school officials...SAFETY... 
safeguarding boys and girls from dangerous splinters, by 
using wood as the tree grows—the tough “end-grain” up... 
PERPETUAL SMOOTHNESS...insuring for a life time a oo 
more satisfactory playing surface for all types of gym ‘ 
activity...RESILIENCE...providing just the proper de- ‘ 

gree of firmness to give quick rebound to a basketball, r| | 
yet so elastic that many confuse it with cork. These and Khe 

its other inherent quality (non-slip) actually endear ve 
BLOXONEND to those who use the 
floor. Ask for details from Carter 
Bloxonend Flooring Company, Kansas eS 

City, Mo., or the Bloxonend Representa- J 
tive in your city. 



























NO SPLINTERS —- SMOOTH- 
CORRECT FLOORING 
FOR GYMNASIUMS 
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Mary Institute, St. 
Louts, one of the 
most modern educa 
tional institutions in 
America, was de- 
signed by Study & 
Farrar, Architects, 
and built by the 
Gamble Construc- 
tion Company, St. 


OU. 
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FOR ONE CENT 


Remarkably low current cost 
pleases school board officials 


HE popularity of G&G Electric Ash Removal | 


Equipment with school officials throughout the 
country is due in no small measure to the extremely 
low operating cost. 


To get at actual operating figures we had unbiased 
engineers of the Sprague Electric Works test a 
Model E G&G Electric Telescopic Hoist of the type 
illustrated above. 

Filled cans weighing 150 lbs. were raised electri- 
cally and lowered by gravity. Distance of lift be- 
tween cellar and grade level was 16 ft. 8 inches, and 
current cost $.0348 per k.w.h. 

This test showed that: 


296 cans were raised and lowered in one 
kilowatt hour. 

15% tons of ashes were raised in one 
kilowatt hour. 

85 round trips of filled cans between 
cellar and grade level were made for one 
cent current cost. 


These figures would not apply to every installation, | 


because distance of lift and current rate per k.w.h. 
vary. 

G&G Ash Removal Equipment is now in use in 
schools in 44 states, and is standard equipment with 
Boards of Education in many large cities. 


Write for catalog 


GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 
523 West Broadway New York 
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Spectacular 
eva kel ails aes 
Overshadows 
All Competition 





The NEW 


LINCOLN... 


TWIN DISC 


Actual tests made in the world’s largest building 
(the Merchandise Mart at Chicago) proved the 
New LINCOLN scrubbed nearly 3 times as fast as 
the nearest of its five competitors. The New LIN- 
COLN scrubbed 25,000 square feet per hour, while 
its nearest rival scrubbed 9,000 square feet! Here 
are cold, hard figures that tell you in no uncertain 
language: “Don’t buy any floor machine until you 
have seen the New LINCOLN!” Let us send it to 
you for a trial on your own floors. 


| LINCOLN~SCHLUETER 


PLOOR-MACHINERY CO. INC. 
235 W. Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





asa 
DEPT. NS9 


Methods Fime Tested 
For Thirty Years 
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Fe 
Thi 
This New his $1 Book 
; C Sent to You FREE 
¥ 
entury Bubblerhead 
| by the makers of 
| Is Truly Automatic 
: 
/ It completely conquers 
4 fluctuating water pres- 
4 sure and assures at all 
. times a full, wholesome 
drinking stream. The 
unsanitary trickle so 
prevalent with low 
. water pressure is un- 
known. Sudden splash- 
ing gushes common to 
high pressures have 
been completely ban- 
ished. Waste from the 
drinker’s mouth can- 
not fall back on the 
source of the water. 
Every mechanical de- 
vice to promote health 
has been incorporated. 
Century Fountains are 
truly sanitary! 
| The new Century in- 
vention does not waste 
| a single drop of water. 
It has only two moving 
parts and is made of 
the finest brass. Pre- Every man interested in the efficient and eco- 
Cl 3 1 on bps nomical maintenance of floors should have a copy 
and long ite are guar- of “Floor Research”. 
anteed. A novel device 
makes these bubbler- , 
heads absolutely unsquirtable. A necessary ne ed i See poSmeentien. 
requisite in schools and public institutions. amar oll po pis ae Shaina 
Everywhere school authorities are recogniz- for treating and maintaining all types of floors: 
ing the true economy of replacing costly old- ae cong Rone 8 — = terrazzo, marble, 
type and unsanitary fountains with modern ; ea aren 
Century fixtures. Send for complete in- A copy of this interesting book will be sent 
formation. The supplement to Catalog R il- pM raed ps agli gpreecns e M agy Peller 
lustrates fittings and fountains adaptable to ness is urged as we have purchased only a 
remodeling work. Write today! limited quantity of books from the author. 
Pe rere en Ue 
Oey te ee ee en ee ee ee 
| CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. pire gringo. oi ~ ila ata 
902 Illinois Street Belleville, Illinois I Send me without obligation FREE copy of “Floor Re 
® search. 
’ 2 C Also send me further details about Car-Na-Var and 
i your FREE TEST offer. i 
: Wald hes wn wsbareg AT owes bb 5daspusewAe ewes wadaaseone 1 
e NG Cid La he ties ad oitialngs. Obadiah an ae Rok aa ee 
SANITARY et vcawsaee ans ee en ee pepe sess re ee | 
bene ee tee ‘6 ; We pag ee a ere y ere ones Meek ious floors 
DRINKING Present treatment [scrubbing [] waxing [J oiling 
a ee a ; 
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DAYTON 
Safety Ladder | | 


(Patented) 


Angels Needn’t Be Careful |_| 


Wingless workmen, though, must watch out, if they try to 
work from old-fashioned stepladders. Falls come fast. 





























The modern, riskless Dayton Safety Ladder gives the worker | ‘| 
confidence. He works faster, better, because he knows he’s | 2 
safe. Daytons are light, strong, steel-braced, i 

| easy to carry; roomy, guarded platform Type “B” | i, iy 
| gives plenty of standing room for any job. —— ow | : 
| Straight-backed for close wall-work; wide | priced, safe for k 
leg-spread prevents slipping or sliding. Sizes Brg a geneonl | : 
3 to 16 feet. Moderately priced. sizes. | 7 











Write Dept. NS-9 for complete information 


| 
THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY | 

121-123 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stock carried by Pacific Coast representative, E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 


and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. Made and distributed in Canada by Percy 
Hermant, Ltd., Toronto 





It’s surprising, the small stock 
of linens they need! 


. but, really, the reason is sim- 
ple. This modern Baltimore sem- 
inary has a laundry of its own— 
linens, fresh and immaculate, are 
speeded back to service at once. 
It will pay you to have a talk 
































St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Mary a 
land, with a view of some, oF the equipment 
in its modest “American” laundry depart- 


ment. 


with the “American” engineers who planned this up-to-the- 
minute department. You can count on them for some money- 
saving suggestions about that “laundry bag” of yours. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY Norwood Station, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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Resihent Floor Tie 


HEN you choose Tile-Tex Resilient Floor Tile, you endorse the 
judgment of America’s foremost architects and building authori- 
ties, who have specified Tile-Tex for some of the nation’s greatest in- 
stitutions. It's a resilient floor tile in the price range of ordinary floor 
coverings. 


SERVICE — SANITATION ~~ ECONOMY 
for YEARS TO COME 


No Tile-Tex floor has ever worn out! Years of constant foot traffic 
only polish its surface. It is resistant to wear, fire, and dampness — 
sanitary and easy to keep clean; a damp cloth will remove the most 
stubborn ink and acid stains; does not originate dust — aftords a wide 
range of charming and colorful floor schemes — requires no upkeep 
or conditioning — warranted not to crack, loosen, or disintegrate even 
when laid on damp concrete floors, at or below grade, that have not 
been waterproofed. 






Tile-Tex induces silence and is restful to the feet that walk 
on it. It provides a slip-safe footing and is ideally adapted 
to schools, hospitals, churches, stores, offices, banks, etc. 
Investigate at once! Write for FREE booklet — today! 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY 


1237 McKINLEY AVENUE, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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TILE-TEX 
COVE BASE 


—a sanitary, ready- 
cut, ready-to-set, 
preformed base that 
gives a beautiful 
finishing touch to 
any resilient floor. 
Write for details. 


4 














CABLE 
MIDGET 


For many years, Educators have recognized 
and accepted the Cable Midget as the leader 
among School Pianos. Thousands of schools 
use the Midget daily. Everywhere the story 
is the same—that the Cable Midget “‘stands 
up” under the hardest usage; that it holds 
its tune and tone. 

Now comes a special model of the Midget 
—at a new low price! It marks our 50th 
Anniversary—and the exceptionally low 
price is our birthday gift to our school 
friends. Think of saving nearly $100 on this 
famous School Piano! Send coupon NOW 
for descriptive literature and special low 
terms to Schools. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


BOOK DIVISION 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
910 Cable Building, Chicago 

Please send me details about your special offer on 
the Anniversary Cable Midget. 


I am interested [] For my School 
For my Home 
Name 


School 
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OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
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**Health and Cleanliness 


Come First” 


-—says another advertiser in this magazine 


O TRUE is this statement that despite the 

general recognition of its importance in 
school hygiene, the METHODS of maintain- 
ing high standards of sanitation, particularly 
in washrooms, are sometimes not given the 
attention they deserve. 


Cleaning is a science and study that requires 
the same careful consideration by school exec- 
utives as any administrative or teaching de- 
partment. 


No cleaning materials should be purchased ex- 
cept on the basis of efficiency, economy, and 
effectiveness in combating dirt in all forms. 


It is in washrooms where danger often lurks. 
Wash stands, shower stalls, toilet enclosures 
and similar equipment not kept scrupulously 
clean, provide breeding places for germs that 
are harmful to health of students. 


Every day more schools are finding that 
Oakite, because of its safe, efficient cleaning 
action, assures spic and span, film-free sur- 
faces in washrooms that are the outward, true 
indication of immaculate cleanliness which 
safeguards health. 


Drop us a line and get the detailed facts about 
this modern economical cleaner. A post card 
will do. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spectal- 
ists, are located tn the leading in- 
dustrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 





28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ws Methods 
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It will pay you 
to get the facts 
on this modern, 
economical 
method of seat- 
ing. 


Write for free 
trial sample 
chair, prices and 
valuable infor- 
mation for 
schools. 
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Security a 


/ oe : BLY planned and engineered 
) to withstand every test— 
including Time. Not 
measuring sturdiness and _ safety 
with dollars. Ten,—fifteen,—yes 
—twenty years hence today’s Royal 
Movables shall seat tomorrow’s 
children—properly. 





THE Rou al CHAIR 
‘A Lifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 

Manufacturing Company 

1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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S urie€Vani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es 








to School 


... .-. but even indoors 
. .. they can have pure 
outdoor air all day long 


prey happy hunting grounds will soon be empty. 
Healthy, sun-bronzed youngsters are going back to school. 


They will miss the day-long sport and exercise, of course. . . 
but even moge they'll miss the bracing outdoor air, if they 
can’t have it. There’s no reason why they can’t! Classrooms 
can be filled with pure, summery outdoor air all winter long! 
Raw January air can be drawn indoors (without opening a 
single window) . . . filtered clean . . . tempered to mellow 
warmth ...then floated quietly into the rooms... by 
Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators. There are no drafts . 
classrooms are never stuffy. Health built up through the sum- 
mer will be protected through the fall and winter. 


No matter whether your school is old or new, Sturtevant 
Unit Heater-Ventilators will fit in nicely. See how other 
schools are employing them . . . send for Catalog 361. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 No. Michigan Ave. “% SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 


Branch Offices at Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 

Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 

Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland, Me.; 

Portland, Ore; Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. ~ Canadian 

Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. ~*~ Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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FILTERED CLEAN #2 AND TEMPERED 
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EXTRA SERVICE , 


OMPACT rows of desks—a stolid band of 

blackboards—scattered maps, books, and 
papers—it does seem difficult to make a class- 
room look attractive. But decorators say that 
Armstrong's Corkoustic on ceilings and walls 
gives a sprightly touch to brighten rooms and 
inspire teachers and pupils. 

Perhaps you have already seen some of the 
decorative effects achieved by the installation of 
the firm, strong cork panels, applied direct to 
ceilings and walls. For rooms that need sparkle 
and color, spray coats of cold 
water paint in stencilled designs 
can be applied. For more con- 
servative rooms, the natural Cork- 
oustic surface in blended browns as- 
sures a pleasantly quiet appearance. 

In design, too, the opportunities 
of the decorator are almost un- 








Armstrong's 


Product 


Armstrong's expert workmen installed this Corkoustic ceil- 
ing with bereled edges and painted with two spray coats at 
Stedman School, Denver, Col.; architect—G. L. Bettcher. 





CORKOUSTIC gives an 


deco rators say 


There are several types of surfaces. And a 
choice of finishes. 

But even with this decorative advantage— 
this extra service—architects will remind you 
that Armstrong’s Corkoustic is most important in 
schools and colleges as a noise-absorbing and 
comfort-giving material. With the installation of 
the permanent cork panels, adequate sound 
quieting and acoustical treatment are assured—in 
classroom, auditorium, cafeteria, corridor. And 
comfort is secured, since cork is the finest insu- 
lation. There is a definite fuel sav- 
ing each heating season. 

For complete information we'd 
like to send you the book, “‘Acous- 
tical Correction.” Later, if you 
like, our engineers will be glad to 
consult with you. Just write to the 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 





limited. Corkoustic is available in Armatrong's Corkousticis applied pany, 939 Concord Street, Lan- 
° " direct and quickly to ceilings ‘ 
sizes from 12” x 6” to 12” x 36’. and walls. caster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's CORKOUSTIC 


for the acoustical treatment of all buildings 
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Another Indiana School Adopts 


BUCKEYE HEATOVENT 
VENTILATION 


MAPLE AVENUE SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Ar« hitects: George Stoner & Co . Terre Haute, Indiana 
Engineer: R. A. Stuart, Terre Heute, Indiana 
Heating Contractor: O’ Laughlin Bros., Terre Haute, Indiana 










Notice the intake openings 





under the windows in the 
picture above? That is W here 
the fresh outdoor air is draw n 
into the class rooms. These 
openings indicate that the 
health of pupils and teachers 
has been given prime con- 
sideration by the Architect 
and the School Board. 


a 








See the Buckeye Heatovent 


under the windows? This unit W, P 
assures the pupils and teacher, rite Jor 
who spend half of their waking Illustrated Bulletins 


hours in this room, of a contin- 


124 and 126 


uous supply of fre rq blood puri- 
fyi ing, properly wien air. 


In the Auditorium it is especially necessary that a sufli- 
cient volume of fresh air be supplied, for here will 
gather a large number of pupils. The larger the number 
people i in a room, the greater the need for fresh, filtered, 


life giv ing air. 


Fresh Aire Filtered Air~ 
Warmed Air~ Diffused Air 
Supplied by 
BUCKEYE Héalovent U nits 










THs BUC Bais BLOW COMPANY 











Main Office 400 Dublin Ave. 
& Factory ' Columbus, Ohio 
— —— Sales and Service Offices 
ATLANTA CHARLOTTE, N.C. DENVER INDIANAPOLIS _ MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW \XORK CITY PORTLAND. ORE. 
BOSTON CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEW RICHMOND, VA, SPOKANE TOLEDO. N 


BUFFALO DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY SYRACUSE TORONTO 
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“Equal and exact justice 
to all men of whatever 
state or persuasion” 


—Thomas Jefferson 


N state occasions when your 

schoolrooms become public 
meeting places, supply your audi- 
ence with uniform seating comfort. 
Give them the joy of sitting in 
Royal Folding Chairs, with their 
saddle-shaped seats, comfort-curved 
backs and silent rubber feet. 


What greater assurance of “equal 
and exact justice to all men”’ than this 
modern Royal method of seating? 


Royals change tension to attention, and 
are the strongest, too. 








1 
CORRECT POSTURE 
MEANS 


oy THE Roual CHAIR 
ic eae ‘Another no ifetime Chair” 


shaped steel, 
wood slat seats, 
wood veneer or 











upholstered, 

enol ROYAL METAL 
or t. 

ones Lest. anufacturing ompany 
ie af were 1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
chairs, as re- CHICAGO 


quired, 
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/ 
you really buy COWL Ont 


=— 


you buy 
UNIVERSAL 


» heating avd ventilating 


/ Units... 


and Neath .. . . 





Universal Heating and Ventilating Units 
are Quiet in Operation, Dependable, 
Reliable and Pleasing in Appearance. 





NIVERSAL UNITS provide a highly efficient, 

economical and dependable method of supplying 
classrooms with regularly-changed, clean and whole- 
some, heated air. They represent a sound investment 
not only in heating and ventilating equipment, but also 
in comfort and health. 


Universal Units deliver a vertical discharge of air 
heated at just the required temperature, constantly and 
quietly. There is no overheating, no underheating; no 
drafts or stuffiness. Universal Units have been designed 
and constructed to meet every heating and ventilating 
requirement and to give years of reliable service. 


Universal Units can be applied with complete satis- 
faction in the large school and the small; in the new 
and the old. They are being installed in increasing 
numbers in many of the nation’s leading schools. They 
are recommended by prominent architects throughout 
the country. 


The American Blower Branch Office near you will be 
glad to give you complete information. Ask for the list 
of prominent installations, or catalog and engineer’s 
data book. There is no obligation. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


a VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 














MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF Ala a Hanou NG EQUIPMENT Since tear 
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Makers and Critics of School — 
Policies 


The early statesmen insisted that it was the aim of 
education to train everybody in politics. How far have 
school men to-day strayed from that original aim! 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


HE esteemed editor of this progressive peri- 

odical says, “Let’s stand up and_ look 

around. Who are policy makers of American 
education? What ought they to be doing?” 

I know who undertook to make our policy. 
Washington discussed with Hamilton the means 
of maintaining the republic that had been set up 
after the confederation had nearly gone to pieces. 
The result of their deliberations, issued as the 
president’s own, was the familiar insistence that 
it is of primary importance to educate all the 
people in order that an always enlightened public 
opinion may guide our common affairs. 

We need not be told that there was a common 
understanding that everybody would have to be 
trained in politics. You can quote Franklin’s de- 
mand that education must be directed toward 
public, not private, benefit, or Adams’ view that 
schooling at public expense must be directed to- 
ward civic duties, or Madison’s and Monroe’s 
similar dictum that we are to be governed by the 
voice of the people and must have a public school 
system devoted to teaching all the governors how 
to govern. You are familiar with Jefferson’s 
proposal that it is necessary to have universal 
education so conducted that our youth may learn 
what is going on now and be inclined each to 
make it go on in the right way. You know that 
Jefferson worked out a complete plan of public 
education according to that policy and that Ben- 
jamin Rush set up a curriculum devised to realize 


the ideals set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. You have been 
told that there were twelve different public educa- 
tion syllabuses framed, some by eminent lawyers, 
one by Noah Webster, one by Du Pont de Nem- 
ours, each outline assuming that the public school 
would be particularly a preparation for politics, 
which, in this country, means the promotion of 
the common good. 

You know that the absurd emphasis on state 
rights, which had threatened our having any 
union at all and which, in these days, prevents 
education from getting Federal recognition such 
as is bestowed on agriculture, labor and war, 
kept the framers of the Constitution from putting 
their common educational policy to work. But 
you also know what the founders intended by the 
fact that, in the same year the Constitution was 
made, the congress had to frame laws for its 
territory out of which later came six new states. 
You can sense the national intent from the fact 
that this law of 1787 provided funds for schools 
in order that good government should be taught. 
The more you browse among the multitude of pam- 
phlets of their day, the more you mark the intense 
conviction of the makers of the United States that 
the Republic could be preserved only by protecting 
itself with civic intelligence, universally diffused 
by means of public schools administered with 
politics as an aim. 

French Strother, when he was editor of the 











Underwood & Underwood 

World’s Work, seven years ago, sponsored an in- 
teresting canvass to ascertain whether this origi- 
nal purpose of American education persists. That 
magazine inquired of governors, senators, editors 
and others whose business it is to think public- 
mindedly, what should be the purpose of the 
American public school. You will find the answer 
in that periodical in September, 1923, under the 
title, “The Success of the Successors.” It is so 
timely, now, that you will find it worth your while 
to drop into the public library and ask for the 
article. The significant thing is the unanimous 
opinion of these widely scattered respondents 
that the preponderating duty of the public school 
is political. The men most prominent in setting 
up our new form of union, the founders whom 
our five successive generations have agreed to 
acclaim as heroes, wanted the nation to endure. 
They selected public education as the safeguard 
of pure politics. The schoolmaster must make 
this his direct and chief business. This is what 
representative men outside of the school affirm 
in this present. 

On the other hand you have opinions like that 
of Dr. George Cutten, the brilliant and incisive 
president of Colgate University, who considers 
the utterances of slave holding, tax dodging hypo- 
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“The whole public pays me my wages as a 
school man. 
those duties which are clearly the most ger- 
mane to maintaining and improving our 
democracy, I am neglecting that for which I 
was hired.” 


If I neglect direct training in 


WILLIAM MCANDREW. 


crites who put forth the Declaration and Consti- 
tution, scarcely binding on us to-day. They 
guessed wrong when they devised their scheme 
of an electoral college to choose a chief executive 
for the country as a result of a careful weighing 
of the virtues of the best men. What the fathers 
expected in 1787 that education should do, ought 
not, in this entirely different civilization of 1930, 
to bind us. Is that so? 

Wait a minute. The framers said that to secure 
the rights of equality, life, liberty and happiness, 
to ensure the duties of union, justice, tranquillity, 
defense and general welfare, we pledge ourselves, 
and we propose schools to train our children in 
the same obligations. That is a binding obliga- 
tion, is it not? Written into our two fundamental 
laws? So long as we accept any of the advan- 
tages of a society with police protection, water 
works, sewers, sidewalks and other advantages, 
we honestly are obligated, are we not, to see that 
the children sent to us receive an adequate satura- 
tion of the obligations to which the two old pre- 
ambles bind us. 

But, as Theodore Roosevelt said to the Ithaca 
boys in his speech, that isn’t all. The cost of edu- 
cation is not gathered by taxes from parents 
merely. The whole nation, married and single, 
parents and childless, is paying for the schools. 
It is not a philanthropic charity. It is for a na- 
tional purpose, namely, that the whole community 
may be served. Schools are not for the personal 
benefit of children, but for the general welfare of 
all persons. That is, they represent a social, civic, 
political good, one not much concerned with 
scholarship or individual success or the amuse- 
ment to be had in the dramatic club, but with a 
tremendously sober duty to contribute to honest, 
efficient public service. 

The whole public pays me my wages as a school 
man. If I neglect direct training in those duties 
which are clearly the most germane to maintain- 
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ing and improving our democracy, I am neglect- 
ing that for which I am hired. This is also true 
of you, is it not? 

Did you ever search the archives and read the 
arguments of the men who finally had our educa- 
tion made a public expense instead of a charge 
upon parents? You recall the old objection that 
to take Jones’ money to educate Brown’s chil- 
dren is unjustly to deprive Jones of his property. 
Have you noted the identity of the reasoning in 


“The cost of education is not gathered by 
taxes from parents merely. The whole nation, 
married and single, parents and childless, is 
paying for the schools. It is not a philan- 
thropic charity. It is for a national purpose.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Illinois, in Michigan and in the other states when 
they were urging the adoption of the common 
school laws almost one hundred years ago? How 
similar the arguments are to the plea of Thaddeus 
Stevens in Pennsylvania, that the free public 
school is not compulsory charity but a necessity 
for the realization of the aims of the Constitution, 
to wit: that we shall promote union, justice, tran- 
quillity, defense and general welfare. 

Those who first caused the laws to be adopted 
not only prophesied but promised that we teach- 
ers would reduce crime, abolish riots and lynch- 
ings and purify politics. They promoted the 
schoolmaster from the post of mother’s helper 
to that of an officer of state, as much the pro- 
tector of the nation as any soldier is. The idea 
appears here and there before 1776. The Spar- 
tans realized it in a form beyond anything any 
important American proposes; but our framers 
of free school legislation certainly had much of 
its spirit and they set up a model admired and 
imitated by the statesmen of every civilized coun- 
try. The intent is schools for training in good 
government, that is, politics. 

The writers who give us information on the 
adoption of teaching as a political safeguard em- 
phasize that the Revolution intended to change 
education from a private advantage or a religious 
adjunct to a public, civic concern. The pro- 
moters of the change were not schoolmasters but 
statesmen. 








Underwood & Underwood 

What were the pedagogues doing? The only 
one I can find worth his salt was Nathan Hale. 
Patriotic acclaim has given us one teacher on a 
pedestal. His educational policy, if we may be 
allowed to apply his own words, seems to be that 
the teacher should give his life to his country. 
You and I know hundreds who are in the public 
schoolroom giving the best of themselves to their 
specialties. The curious thing about it is that the 
devotion they show is to some scheme or other 
remote from the direct kind of civic teaching the 
original promoters of our free school proposed. 
What educators are working on, if we are 
to listen to President Lotus Coffman, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is “an entire program 
crippled by tradition. Either the American 
schoolmaster must assume the making of a real 
American procedure or outside pressure will do 
it.” Outside pressure has done more than inside 
enterprise to make education civic. None of the 
twelve men whose educational proposals made 
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such a brave start in the infancy of the nation 
was a schoolmaster. 

Horace Mann, a congressman, remonstrated 
that not scholarship but citizenship is the proper 
aim of public schools and so had the majority of 
Boston teachers opposing him. The requirements 
for teaching American political ideals, for study- 
ing the Constitution, for employing as teachers 
only citizens who have taken the oath of alle- 
giance or have been born and nurtured in our 
country, have come mostly from laymen. Pro- 
tests against such laws have issued from edu- 
cators’ conventions. Fred Hunter estimates that 
less than one-tenth of our human raw material in 
America is trained for citizenship. Boyd Bode is 
disappointed to find that “in our political life the 
absence of educational leadership has been con- 
spicuous. Democracy has not been translated into 
educational theory and practice. We are still in 
the woods.” 

When Ross Finney makes a study of American 
education he comes through with a conclusion 
that “other and inferior aims have diluted the 
civic spirit.” Then comes that grand old sage, 
Edward Copeland, with the classic, “Natural 
Conduct,” which the Stanford University Press 
has just brought out. ‘Public education, which 
costs so much,” he says, “pays utterly inadequate 
attention to duties concerned with the general wel- 
fare.” We go to our conventions, we hear our- 
selves coddled and told we are the salt of the 
earth. I wonder whether that sort of pap is 
giving us strength to furnish the strenuous effort 
which the majority of those who give thought to 
our national affairs:insist must be made. James 
Henry Robinson is one of those who hold that 
“our education is one of the sad failures of our 
history. The education America needs is so dif- 
ferent from what we have, that it will require to 
be called by another name.” 


Ideals Pushed to the Wayside 


That tremendously in earnest physician, Wil- 
liam Smith, who considers that school men repre- 
sent a force that might remake society in one 
generation finds that what we do in school “is so 
far removed from what the statesmen who made 
the whole public our paymasters expected we 
would do, that the main reason for our existence 
is none at all. You might more honestly tax only 
parents for the training of children. The prayer 
of Lincoln, the bravest heart that ever was in 
America, that a government for people, by people, 
might endure, requires the best talent there is to 
direct the schools. It is not there. The spirit of 
American ideals has been pushed to the wayside 
while youth saunters past.” 
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This is much like the depreciation we older 
pedagogues remember when Richard Grant 
White, Rebecca Harding Davis and other critics 
were studying statistics and finding that the claim 
of education to diminish crime was not making 
good. Judge [~aper thought the public schools 
near the point of breaking down: ‘The lives of 
the children are being wasted.” Edward Bok ran 
a series to show that the public schools are our 
greatest national failure. But, now, it is from our 
own family that the disquietiig voices come. 
Fred Hunter, again, is soberly remarking that 
“we can’t stand for a school system that does no 
more of our national job than ours does.” 


Muckraking the Schools 


Our defense reaction instinctively urges us to 
cry, ‘““Muckraking,” when there is any outbreak 
of criticism. We would rather break the glass 
that tells us our face is dirty, as Will Allen 
charges, than wash. The physician ought not to 
run away when it appears that someone is sick. 
His preceptors often instill in him an enthusiasm 
that rises in proportion to the difficulty of the 
cases brought to him. Our doctors of education 
are aS severe in their diagnosis as ever Mr. Bok 
was. Nobody who knows anything of William 
Bagley would think of calling him a muckraker, 
but it is Doctor Bagley who said only three years 
back that our society, of which education should 
be nurse and healer, is dreadfully sick: “While 
science has reduced our mortality rate from dis- 
ease, deaths from murder have mounted steadily 
until America excels all other countries in crime.” 

Then comes Dr. Walter Robinson Smith, so- 
ciologist, saying, “Such a wave of criminality as 
is now upon us would be impossible if the public 
schools had done their civic duty,” and Clyde 
Moore, Cornell College professor, is remarking in 
his “Citizenship Through Education”: “The num- 
ber of good citizens in America is absurdly small.” 
Hear George Strayer, perpetual pusher for school 
as a producer of patriots in peace as well as in 
war: “We’re only scratching the surface, yet. The 
planting of civic virtue, the cultivation of it, will 
never amount to much if we keep on considering 
it a side issue.” “The national delinquency,” ob- 
serves Doctor Sisson, “is due to a certain weak- 
ness in our educational system. We are not ad- 
dressing ourselves even yet to the fundamental 
idea.” 

Why do I gather negations, repeating the same 
idea? Because so many men worth hearing say 
you are puttering with inconsequential aims and 
neglecting the big duty for which the Fathers 
chose you. William Carr, in “Education for Citi- 
zenship,” a Stanford University publication a 
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Underwood & Underwood 


“The schoolmaster has been promoted from the post of mother’s helper to that of an officer of state, as much the 
protector of the nation as any soldier is.” 


year old, quotes Doctor Frederick’s statement 
that the civic teaching in high schools, in the 
grade of public education where intelligent citi- 
zenship should be conspicuous, because here real 
thinking can begin, is startlingly ineffective: 
“Fifty-nine per cent of the students tested hold 
it to be unpatriotic to admit that any country is 
superior to the United States in any important 
respect. Thirty-eight per cent believe we ought 
to conquer and annex Mexico. In general, the 
high school pupils lack sympathy, understanding 
and tolerance for other nations.” 


We’re Not So Much 


“We have not,” remarks Doctor Carr, “come 
on far in the training for citizenship. We permit 
a pseudo-patriotism.” It is almost thirty years 
since Paul Hanus, the head of Harvard Univer- 
sity’s school of education, dubbed the American 
high school, “A ship with all sails set, going no- 
where.” 

Abbé Dimnet comes over from France to lec- 
ture at Williams College. He writes a book, “The 
Art of Thinking,” that sweeps into the rush of 
American best sellers. As a foreign teacher, his 
comment on us has at least perspective: “The 
product of present schooling in the United States, 
as I judge from a study of American newspapers 
of 1850, is not so well educated as the average 
citizen of this Union eighty years ago. You are 
not training your boys to think about the things 
that matter.”” When Charles Prosser and Charles 
Allen survey us as we are to-day their remark- 
able book, printed by the Century Company, bears 


the title, ““Have We Kept the Faith?” It savors 
of disappointment, regret and blame. But it is 
remonstrant, corrective, hopeful and inspiring: 
“The public schools, organized and supported to 
keep democracy healthy, are run as though the 
patriot fathers had created a plan that will run 
itself. God will take care of it, somehow. Mean- 
time, more and weightier thinkers are becoming 
dissatisfied with the failure of the school to ad- 
dress itself to the problems of democracy. The few 
educators who realize our fatuity are like the 
Greeks in the wooden horse. They need to unite 
with the enemies of educational neglect who. are 
outside of our pedagogical walls.” 

I find Duncan Yocum, professor of education, 
University of Pennsylvania, to be, after an inten- 
sive study and a wide correspondence on democ- 
racy, keenly disappointed at what we have done 
with the main group of our duties. “So long,” he 
says, “as so many Americans prefer to vote for 
politicians who give them picnics and to ignore 
the one who gets clean streets, efficient policing 
and an honest spending of public money, we must 
conclude that there is something radically amiss 
with the schools through which our citizens 
come.” 

Especial significance, I think, is due to the re- 
cent Harvard address by Thomas Briggs. The 
New York and Boston papers say it made a sen- 
sation. John Finley wrote a spirited editorial 
praising it in the New York Times. You who 
know Briggs rate him as of the careful sort who 
will not say that two and two are five or even 
four and a fraction. His “Great Investment” 
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which the Harvard University Press has printed, 
surveys the questioning of public schools by par- 
ents, citizens and publicists: “America, after de- 
claring that education should be made the 
safeguard and promoter of democracy, sat back 
and awaited the millennium. France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, show us what our schools could 
have done to inculcate our political ideals which 
are still so much better than theirs, but practical- 
ly neglected in the public school.” It is the latest, 
most careful, least vindictive or despairing sur- 
vey of American education I have seen. It is 
an honest recognition of failure, an enthusiastic 
praise of successes, a resolute working out of 
the creed of democracy, with no hullabaloo for 
a “Briggs Plan” or any attempt to get attention 
by noise or sensation. 

If you have patiently read me so far as this 
you deserve approbation. I have tried to remind 
you of how we happen to be servants of the 
general welfare instead of teachers of boys whose 
parents are entitled to have them taught for the 
sake of the boys and their families. I have quoted 
so many men who find fault with the schools that 
you might suppose that I start with the notion 
that education is all wrong and then cast about 
to find support for the prejudice. If that is your 
guess, it’s wrong. I have in my pack a lot of good 
things that you and others are doing for educa- 
tion. I am saving them for dessert. 


Training in Selfishness 


Just now we are being more than usually 
pushed to consider to what extent we school- 
masters are adopting the policy the founders set 
up for us and which the source of our salaries 
requires us to follow. The testimony is not strong 
in our favor. 

Consider your own schooling and mine. I can 
recall the names of all my teachers from the be- 
ginning through the high school, normal college 
and the state university. All of these in- 
stitutions were reputed superior schools. I can 
remember, as you can, incidents, sayings and 
teachings of eighteen impressionable years, but 
nothing related to civic duty or political responsi- 
bility, except some good, peppery stuff by Walter 
Hewitt, Sumner Pierce and Delbert Haff in the 
debating societies. But they were students, not 
instructors. No one as teacher or professor and 
drawing his pay from the taxes of the whole com- 
munity, and thereby obligated to instill in us the 
duty of paying back what we were costing, ever 
mentioned the American theory of free schools 
or suggested that we begin doing something for 
the general welfare. 

The motives employed by my teachers to get 
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me to work were intended to appeal to my self- 
interest, not to any advantage of my community 
benefactors: “You study hard and you'll get 
ahead.”” My purpose in going to school, when I 
had a motive, was personal distinction and suc- 
cess. I was tempted by prizes, by honorable men- 
tions and by valedictorian prominence. The 
athletic club was for my amusement. There was 
no schoolboy organization for town benefit, en- 
couraged by teachers. We accepted, without sign 
of even a “thank you,” as Professor Charles Judd 
says the boys and girls do to-day, all the heat, 
light, comfortable buildings and free teaching that 
were given us, paid for by the sweat and toil of 
every worker in our town and we took them with- 
out obligation. 


Ninety-Nine Years Late 


In the normal school, paid to educate, free of 
cost, people who could earn their living by what 
was taught there, we found courses in how to 
teach the tool subjects but not a shred of a course 
in how to teach what the American purpose of the 
tool subjects is. Now the same Judd is repeating 
to his teacher audiences that to confine the ele- 
mentary school to tool subjects and to be satisfied 
merely with skills in computation, writing, spell- 
ing and the like, is to miss the great purpose of 
the public school. M. V. O’Shea is giving us col- 
lected evidence that as low as the kindergarten, 
and lower, the social and civic duties must be 
cultivated. 

In the university to whose support every farmer 
and laborer in the state was compelled to con- 
tribute, I am sure the sense of obligation to the 
general welfare was what Professor Morris called 
“an awayness.” So far as I can recall, we were 
like those collegians of to-day whom Ross Finney 
finds too much in evidence: ‘They seek the prof- 
fered aristocracy of fraternities and sororities; 
their thoughts are on themselves, not on their 
country.” 

Far be it from me to wish to throw stones at 
my alma grandmater. She came about as near 
achieving the educational requirement imposed 
on her by the source of her income as any dodder- 
ing old woman approaches the proper training of 
youth. I look back to my happy college days as 
to the waste of blind-led blind. 

In the next issue of this magazine, if you still 
have appetite, you will find what the policy makers 
of our schools now say they are doing and what 
others say it is worth. But I can tell you, right 
now, all the authorities say you should inject 
into your curriculum, as the result of teacher con- 
ferences, exercises aimed to instill into all grades 
ideas of civic duty and means to exercise it. 
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What Major Problems Confront 


the Classroom ‘Teacher? 


Questionnaires were sent to superintendents and principals as well as to 
teachers in an effort to determine the nature of the difficulties most 
often encountered in teaching. The 287 replies received are discussed 
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HE fundamental duty of principals and 

superintendents is the direction of the edu- 

cational facilities at their command so that 
the type of instruction in the schools may be as 
effective and efficient as possible. 

To accomplish this, three things are necessary: 
first, the provision of as adequate facilities for 
instruction as the available funds make practi- 
cable; second, the selection and organization of 
as capable a body of teachers as the means at 
hand permit, and third, the direction and super- 
vision of this body of teachers so that under the 
conditions the instruction given will stimulate the 
maximum amount of learning on the part of the 
pupils. 

It must be recognized that unless a school or 
a school system is pupil centered it will fall far 
short of the purpose for which it has been estab- 
lished and maintained. Great progress has been 
made in the material aids provided for education, 


and superintendents in general function effec- 
tively in this branch of their administrative 
duties. Similarly, the superintendent has learned 
to make careful selection of teachers and has 
been alert to the types of school organization 
that have contributed to the betterment of edu- 
cational activities. Yet when his supervisory 
functions are under discussion, the superintend- 
ent himself is among the first to admit his 
shortcomings and those of his supervisory staff. 

In order that the teacher may receive the most 
effective assistance in her work, her difficulties 
and problems must be fully understood. The 
supervisor can no more disregard the feelings 
and experiences of the teacher in this respect 
than can the physician ignore those of his pa- 
tient. For this reason more attention must be 
paid to the problems of major difficulty recog- 
nized by the teacher herself in her direct con- 
tacts with her pupils, and her first-hand impres- 


TABLE I—PROBLEMS OF MAJOR DIFFICULTY AS DETERMINED BY 205 TEACHERS 


(MosTLy INEXPERIENCED) 








No. of Impor- | 
Rank Points tance 
1. Getting pupils to make careful preparation....................0eceeeeceuee 427 (2) | 
2. Adapting assignments to individual differences....................0+0e0005 423 (1) 
SG I OP I NT in a occ ewkc sc ccdsdeveucsssesediodee’s 267 (2) 
4. Planning assignments, including use of “unit” plans....................... 229 (1) 
5. Getting pupils to correlate related subject matter......................05. 184 (1) 
6. Grading papers and assigning equitable marks.....................+20000: 175 (1) 
7. Keeping pupils interested during the entire class period.................... 173 (1) 
8. Effective drill work resulting in satisfactory retention..................... 163 (1) 
Re Oe ee es i ook in ckceu ctbwobbe sade eeaee'ses 148 (4) 
a ee ee ainda cncccdadedvndsereend eeeae 94 (1) 
11. Maintaining good discipline in the classroom..................000eeeeee eee 93 (2) 
12. Lack of supplies and equipment deemed essential..................2-.0000. 88 (4) 
13. Getting pupils to observe the common courtesies.................22e0000ee 86 (3) | 
14. Adapting the lesson material to pupil experience.......................05. 84 (1) | 
a. ee ee an bctcadeebesbaseeamiees 80 (4) 
| 16. Conducting exercises in supervised study................. 0c cece ce eee ceuee 67 (1) 
17. Your own inadequate professional preparation for teaching................. 63 
18. Getting pupils to understand your explanations........................00. 45 (2) 
19. Your own inadequate academic preparation for teaching.................... 30 
a Se Ny Se Oe na be nace nd nS seb sce csockddccdsscesewes 23 (2) | 
Bi. Imndewmnte mamlotemoe Trams MUNG. « 5... ooo cc cc ccc ccc cccccccsececcces 15 (4) 
22. Your own difficulties in adjusting yourself to your community social life... ... 10 (4) | 
| 
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sions on the subject must at least be considered. 

The object of this study, therefore, is to deter- 
mine the nature of some of the major problems 
confronting the classroom teacher, particularly 
the secondary school teacher of limited ex- 
perience. It is evident that there are at least 
two ways of identifying such problems. One of 
these is to secure the data directly from the 
teachers themselves and the other is to get prin- 





| 

| TABLE II—PROBLEMS OF MAJOR DIFFICULTIES 

| AS DETERMINED BY 82 PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

No. of 

| Rank Points 

| 


1. Adapting assignments to individual 








PPS TEE SS PEC ETO 232 
2. Getting pupils to make careful prepa- 
ads oa 6 pita ae ik a ale 205 
3. Planning assignments, including use 
Se ee SD, a heed ee ae eenuwes 149 
4. Getting pupils to correlate subject 
i 6 ate fae alr ala dia earn 99 
5. Keeping pupils interested during en- 
tire class period..........cccee. 95 | 
6 Effective drill work resulting in sat- 
isfactory retention.............. 65 | 
7. Getting pupils to use good English.. 61 | 
8. Maintaining good discipline in the 
acca bie kk ae ka keke ees 58 | 
9. Conducting exercises in supervised 
| RE TRIES tree cen oe, © Cena ee 54 
10. Selection of suitable test material... 47 
11. Grading papers and assigning equi- 
EE ree ee 46 
12.5 Lack of suitable reference material.. 31 
12.5 Inadequate professional training for 
i cline iin poi leal dak adres ns 31 
14. Securing good order in study halls... 28 
15.5 Adapting lesson material to pupil 
FR ET res ere 27 
15.5 Getting pupils to observe the com- | 
Do bn 56-6 weidh ean ee 27 | 
17. Difficulties in adjustment to commu- 
I iia ca a ng aellale& ave 25 4 
18. Getting pupils to understand your 
se i oe eae aide aapuin 21 | 
19. Lack of suitable text material...... 19 
20. Lack of essential supplies and equip- | 
at ee ici hasan yas ign ha-eirea 18 | 


21. Inadequate assistance from principal. 14 
22. Inadequate academic preparation for 
SE Sir inna Cla Gad be-all eireth kaos 11 


| 











cipals and supervisors to express judgments 
based upon supervisory contacts with teachers. 
In this study both methods were used. 

Blanks in questionnaire form listing twenty- 
two suggested difficulties were sent out, mostly 
to beginning high school teachers of Wisconsin. 
Space was left for other problems to be written 
in. A request was made that the five major diffi- 
culties be ranked 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and that all 
other difficulties be checked. In addition to this, 
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space for a paragraph of comments was left 
with the following suggestion: “Write a brief 
paragraph commenting on what you deem your 
greatest present problems, whether or not you 
have already checked them in the above list.” 
More than: one-half of the teachers from whom 
replies were received took the trouble to include 
this paragraph as requested. In most instances 
this was only an elaboration of the points they 
had already checked and added little except by 
way of emphasis. 

In order to check the validity of the twenty- 
two suggestive problems listed, comparison was 
made with the material in the Commonwealth 
Teacher Training Study, carried out under the 
direction of Dr. W. W. Charters of Ohio State 
University and Dr. Douglas Waples of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.1 The twenty-two items in 
the questionnaire compared with the de- 
termined decile ranks of this study as follows: 
in the highest tenth, 9; second highest, 5; third 
highest, 1; fourth highest, 5; not mentioned, 2. 
These ranks were assigned as carefully and ac- 
curately as possible, considering the great com- 
prehensiveness and detailed analysis of teacher 
activities in the Commonwealth Study. However, 
there is no question but that the twenty-two 
items in the questionnaire show a close conform- 
ity with the problems of major importance 
usually associated with classroom teaching. In 
Table I the decile rating of each of the items is 
indicated. 


Replies Received 


Usable replies were received from 205 class- 
room teachers and from 82 principals and super- 
intendents. These were received during the 
school year of 1928-29, including the University 
of Wisconsin summer session of 1929. Of the 
205 teachers, 58 had had considerable experience 
with an average of about six years of service. 
Of the remaining 147, with a few exceptions, all 
were teaching their first terms in secondary 
schools. Of these, 35 were graduates of teachers’ 
colleges, 75 of private colleges, 14 of universities, 
and 16 were college graduates without experi- 
ence, whose observations were based on their 
work in educational practice. The latter group 
showed no discernible disagreement with the 
rest of the teachers and therefore did not greatly 
affect the final results. 

In tabulating the data items ranked (1) were 
given a weight of 5; those ranked (2) a weight 
of 4; those ranked (3) a weight of 3; those 
ranked (4) a weight of 2; all items ranked (5) 
or merely checked (x) were given a weight of 1. 


1Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, Commonwealth Teacher 


Training Study, University of Chicago Press, 1929 
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In Table I the twenty-two problems are given in 
the order of their frequency and importance 
based on the returns of 205 teachers. The total 
number of points indicated is based on the sys- 
tem of weighting given above. The rank of each 
item is shown at the extreme left; at the right 
the total number of points credited; and at the 
extreme right importance of the item according 
to the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study. 
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dure to which many teachers contribute little or 
nothing. Whether this is due to lack of informa- 
tion or to failure to lay adequate stress upon this 
important exercise must rest upon the individual. 

One of the most interesting phases of this 
study is the shift of emphasis on schoolroom dis- 
cipline. Colvin,’ in a study made about 1917 
comments, “In the first place, the problem that 
stands out most definitely in practically all of 





TABLE III—THE SEVEN ITEMS OF DIFFICULTY SHOWING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF DIFFERENCE 
IN THE RANKING BY TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS* 


Ranks Assigned 





Importance Teachers Principals 
(4) Lack of supplies and equipment deemed essential .............. 12 20 

(1) Conducting exercises in supervised study .................4.. 16 9 
(2) Securing good order in study Ralls ....... ccc ccc cc cccccsese 20 14 
(1) Grading papers and assigning equitable marks ................ 6 11 
(4) Difficulty in adjustment to community social life .............. 22 17 
6) a ae 17 12.5 
C2) GREER PRED DO WD IGE FE ook ccc cece ce secvecseses 3 7 
CE) . RE OE UID CHE TIE Bo oc cc cere cn cieciccdrsresces 15 19 
= The numbers in parentheses to the left indicate the percentile ranking of the importance of the item according to the Common- 


wealth Study. ‘ 
+ Not mentioned in the Commonwealth Study. 


A study of Tables I and II indicates a rather 
close agreement in most of the items. The ac- 
tual computation of the coefficient of correlation 
between the two tables using the Spearman Rank 
Difference formula was found to be 0.833. A 
comparison of the two tables indicates a notice- 
able degree of difference of judgment on seven 
of the items, which are set forth in Table III. 

It is seen that only three of these marked dif- 
ferences deal with the items ranked as of major 
importance on either list, that is, to which a 
rank of at least 10 has been given by the one 
group or the other. 

It is interesting to note how much more teach- 
ers are concerned about the pupils’ use of good 
English than are their supervisors. The same 
may be said of the matter of grading papers and 
assigning equitable grades. These are much more 
immediate problems to the teacher and for that 
reason are probably adjudged of more impor- 
tance, yet principals and superintendents agree 
that these matters constitute significant problems 
as they ranked them 7 and 11, respectively. 

On the other hand, principals seem to be less 
satisfied with the success of the supervised study 
program, which they rank 9, while teachers give 
it 16. In this matter the case seems to favor the 
principals’ judgment, as it is apparent to the high 
school supervisor that a good many teachers do 
not give sufficient attention to the technique of 
directing study. The result is a routine proce- 








these papers (100 replies) is that of discipline.” 
A recent study by Dr. A. S. Barr and Mabel 
Rudisill? of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Education likewise indicates that discipline is 
still a major problem with inexperienced teachers. 
This difficulty is mentioned in 40.5 per cent of 
their replies as being encountered at the end of 
the first two weeks; by 32.5 per cent about the 
middle of the first year and by only 16.6 per cent 
during the second year. The opinions of prin- 
cipals regarding difficulties of first year teachers 
show a frequency of 53.4 per cen’. It must be 
borne in mind that Doctor Barr limited his study 
to the graduates of the University of Wisconsin. 
Furthermore, the tabulation is based on fre- 
quency alone and no attempt was made at rank- 
ing or weighting. However, in the present study, 
on making a recheck of the replies of principals 
and superintendents, I found that discipline is 
mentioned in only 26.8 per cent of the replies. 

A glance at Tables I and II indicates that the 
problem of classroom discipline received a rank 
of 11 on the teacher list and 8 on that of the 
principals and superintendents, a difference of 3 
points. Securing good order in study halls was 
ranked 20 by the teachers and 14 by the prin- 
cipals, a difference of 6, probably due to the fact 
that experienced teachers rather than young 





2 Colvin, S. S., In Introduction to High School Teaching, pp. 395-404, 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

* Barr, A. S., and Rudisill, Mabel, Inexperienced Teachers Who Fail 
—and Why, The Nation’s ScHoots, February, 1930, pp. 30-34. 
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teachers are chosen for this duty largely because 
of their particular fitness. If the points assigned 
to discipline in classrooms and study halls are 
added, discipline will occupy rank 10 instead of 
11 on the teachers’ list and 6 rather than 8 on 
the principals’ list. 

The replies of the teachers indicate that more 
attention devoted to keeping pupils interested in 
their work and to the adaptation of assignments 
to individual differences and more emphasis upon 
motivation of the work of pupils as individuals 
tend to minimize the problems of classroom man- 
agement and discipline. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that principals are not exactly satisfied with the 
results obtained, as indicated by the higher ranks 
assigned by them to matters of discipline. Hence, 
one must conclude that pupil control is a matter 
that continues to demand careful attention on the 
part of teachers. 

The greatest difference of opinion between 
teachers and principals concerned the lack of 
necessary supplies and equipment. According to 
the viewpoint of the administrators, teachers 
overrate this matter. The question may be 
raised: “‘Who is the more nearly right?” The 
only available study that seems to throw any light 
on the subject is the one made by Anderson, 
Fowlkes and Jones.' As shown in this investi- 
gation the wide variation in amounts spent for 
instructional supplies and the lack of standardiza- 
tion in supplies for the various grades and de- 
partments furnished by boards of education ap- 
pear to indicate that there is some justification 
for the teachers’ opinion of inadequacy in this 
respect. A closer examination of the replies also 
reveals that this matter of lack of supplies and 
equipment was given a higher rank by teachers 
of such special subjects as history, chemistry, 
agriculture and home economics. From this one 
might conclude that administrators are not al- 
ways fully conversant with the needs of such 
special departments and it may be, too, that the 
teachers do not impress sufficiently upon their 
principals the specific needs of their depart- 
ments. 


Lack of Reference a Handicap 


This conclusion agrees with that of Doctor 
Barr, in which he states: “It is interesting to 
note that while more than 16 per cent of the 
teachers gave lack of reference books and mate- 
rials as a specific handicap in teaching, this dif- 
ficulty was not listed by the principals.” 

Another of the more prominent disagreements 
between teachers and principals shown by this 


1 Anderson, Fowlkes and Jones, Study of Budgeting and Allotment 
of School Supplies, Bulletin, University of Wisconsin School of Edu- 
cation, 1929. 
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study is the matter of adequate professional prep- 
aration, which the teachers rank 17 and the ad- 
ministrators rank 12.5. It seems plausible that the 
judgment of principals and_ superintendents 
should be more valid on this point, because of the 
scope of opportunities for observation afforded 
them in their supervisory activities. Then, too, 
in their personal visitations at teacher training 
institutions in quest of teachers they become 
better informed on points of difference in profes- 
sional training both as to content of courses and 
efficiency in their administration. On the other 
hand the alma mater loyalty on the part of teach- 
ers is often so strong that no question of falli- 
bility arises. They take for granted that their 
preparation has been fairly adequate. 


Is the Present Program Inadequate ? 


At this point one could raise the question that 
lies at the root of the whole problem. Is it not 
possible that our present program of teacher 
training is inadequate and must remain so until 
the problems of learning and teaching are more 
fully understood? Whatever merit this paper 
may have must be judged in the light of its rela- 
tion to the larger problems of teacher training. 
Its bearing upon this matter, limited though it 
may be, will be pointed out later in the article. 

The last of the problems listed in Table III on 
which there is a difference of opinion deals with 
the teacher’s adjustment to the community social 
life. Teachers place this at the end of the list, 
whereas principals and superintendents rank it 
17. A number of principals make pointed com- 
ments on this score, one of which is quoted: 
“Teachers fail to realize obligations that extend 
beyond the classroom and often feel that there 
are no community obligations as such.” What- 
ever the relative importance of such comments 
may be, it is a matter of common knowledge that 
many teachers have little group or social life 
outside the small organizations to which they be- 
long and which are more or less confined to their 
own number and a few of their intimate associ- 
ates. The cause of this limited community con- 
tact or how general it actually may be is not 
within the scope of this study. 

Thus far only the differences in opinion be- 
tween teachers and their supervisors have been 
stressed. The agreement between the two groups 
is much more significant. This has already been 
emphasized by citing the coefficient of correlation, 
which was found to be 0.83. This is surely good 
objective evidence that teachers are fully aware 
of the problems that are regarded as fundamental 
in importance. A comparison of Tables I and II 
shows almost complete agreement on the first ten 
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items with little difference in the ranks assigned. 
In order to focus attention upon these ten prob- 
lems of major difficulty recognized by teachers 
and principals, they are listed in Table IV. 

A glance at this list indicates that the point 
of view of both classroom teachers and super- 
visors is pupil centered, that is, the problems 
of teaching must concern themselves with the in- 
dividual pupils in the group. The individual 
pupil is to be dealt with as he is, and must be 
led to do those things and pursue those activities 
most conducive to his own development in rela- 
tion to his physical and social environment. 
What these things and activities are to be must 
be determined and set forth in terms of clear 
and concise objectives. It is not the purpose of 
this study to deal with the formulation of such 
objectives. Their existence is implied in most of 
the ten items listed in Table IV upon which there 
is agreement. This study is more concerned with 
the craftsmanship of teaching and assumes that 
principals and supervisors understand their lead- 
ership and are seeking to understand more fully 
the fundamental objectives of secondary educa- 
tion and to cooperate with teachers in the proper 
formulation and application of such objectives. 


General Method Problems Are Listed 


The ten problems listed are problems of gen- 
eral method, which, however, must be dealt with 
in specific situations associated with the various 
teaching fields, such as science, social science, 
language, manual arts, as well as with general 
problems of pupil behavior and group activity. 
It is necessary to inquire more fully and thor- 
oughly into their meaning. What is it to get 
pupils to make careful preparation and how is it 
to be done? If it is true that adolescents crave 
activity, it follows that if they are inactive the 
subject matter lacks the proper stimulus or chal- 
lenge. The trouble may be one of content or it 
may be one of method, which in either case may 
rest upon the teacher’s failure to understand the 
adolescent himself. To adapt the lesson to indi- 
vidual differences involves an understanding of 
what these differences are. This likewise in- 
volves a careful study of the individual which 
must be founded on sound psychology and for 
which a workable technique must be formulated, 
probably along the line of Morrison’s case 
studies' or Reavis’ procedures described in his 
“Pupil Adjustment.’ 

In like manner each of the other problems 
must be attacked and a _ suitable procedure 
mrnttitmn dita 


2 Reavis, W. C., Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
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evolved. Such teaching procedures can be effec- 
tive only insofar as they are applicable to the 
learning processes of the pupils which they are 
to stimulate and which must first be understood. 
An involved analysis of processes and procedures 
is not sufficient. Analysis without rational 
synthesis gets the teacher nowhere, even if 
the educational research worker thrives on it. 





| TABLE IV—TEN PROBLEMS OF DIFFICULTY IN 
TEACHING UPON WHICH TEACHERS, PRIN- 
CIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AGREE* 
Ranks by 
Doctor Barr 





Rank 


1. Getting pupils to make careful prep- 
aration (Motivation) 
2. Adapting assignments to individual 
differences (Provisions for indi- 








vidual differences) ............ 2 
3. Planning assignments including use 

of unit plans (Making assign- 

ments+) (Presentation of subject 

matter) 


4. Getting pupils to use good English 
(Not mentioned) 

5. Getting pupils to correlate related 
subject matter (Organization of | 
work and teaching materials) .. 5 

6. Keeping pupils interested during 
entire period (Teacher and pupil 
participation in the recitation) .. 8 | 

7. Effective drill work resulting in sat- | 
isfactory retention (Adjustment 
by teacher to classroom situation) 10 

8. Grading papers and assigning equi- 
table grades (Measuring achieve- 


eee eee eee eene 


CE ket hivetesbaw nent oakee 7 
9. Lack of suitable reference material 
and supplies (Conditions for 
CG cis windiaetatadhdae 6 
10. Maintaining good discipline in the 
classroom (Control over pupils) . 1 





* Statements in parentheses are from the findings 
of a similar study made by Doctor Barr (see footnote 
| No. 2, p. 29) with ranks as found by him at the 
- right. 

+ On account of a difference in terminology it was 
difficult to fit in some of the items. However, except 
in the matter of pupil control, the amount of agree- 
| ment is high. 





| a = 





It is evident that the listing of these ten or 
more problems is in itself of little value. Yet if 
these are truly the guideposts that point in the 
direction in which the teacher’s specific difficul- 
ties lie, we are at least “hot on the trail.” What 
indication is there that this is the case? Evi- 
dently the terminology of the questionnaire has 
some meaning to the teachers and principals. If 
this were not the case there could not have been 
a correlation of 0.83 between the teachers’ judg- 
ments and those of the principals and superin- 
tendents, nor the high degree of unanimity that 
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was found to exist in the case of the ten items 
listed in Table IV. 

It may also be postulated that teachers’ con- 
ceptions of their problems may change. What 
may be major problems to the young teacher may 
be entirely outside the problem category of the 
more experienced teacher. This appears entirely 
rational and should be capable of discovery and 
analysis. On the other hand, may there not be a 
common ground upon which the contents of a 
course in general method may be well founded? 
An analysis along these lines is in order. 


Difference in Difficulties Listed Not Great 


Of the 205 replies received from classroom 
teachers, all, with the exception of 7, were from 
the secondary school field. Among these 58 were 
teachers with from three to twenty years of 
teaching experience, the average being about six 
or seven years. To what extent did their judg- 
ments correlate with those of the 147 who re- 
ported no previous secondary school experience? 
The correlation on the twenty-two items for the 
two groups showed a coefficient of 0.89 based on 
the Spearman formula. This correlation is suf- 
ficiently high to indicate that the amount of dif- 
ference in judgment of teaching difficulties is 
after all not considerable. 

The minor differences are not hard to account 
for. First, they are due to differences in under- 
standing and interpreting the terminology used. 
This will continue as long as educationists them- 
selves do not agree on the use and meanings of 
terms. Second, the teacher training institutions 
differ in objectives and emphasis on procedure; 
for example, the graduates of teachers’ colleges 
emphasized more the importance of effective drill 
work and placed more stress on getting pupils to 
use good English. They were better satisfied 
with the adequacy of their professional training, 
a difference of 9 ranks as compared with the col- 
lege and university graduates. They were also 
less dissatisfied with their text material and 
found more fault with the lack of supplies and 
equipment. Third, as already pointed out, the 
amount of teaching experience had a considerable 
effect.in modifying teachers’ points of view. The 
beginners had more difficulty with the following: 
(a) grading papers and assigning equitable 
marks, a difference in rank of 7 points; (b) 
maintaining good discipline in the classroom, 7 
points; (c) keeping pupils interested during the 
class period, 4 points; (d) planning assignments, 
3 points. On the other hand, experienced teach- 
ers felt more keenly the inadequacy of the as- 
sistance they receive from the principal. This 
suggests the question: “Do principals show a 
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tendency to slow up on their supervision of ex- 
perienced teachers to the point of felt neglect?’ 
This study does not attempt an answer, except 
to make the statement that the coefficient of cor- 
relation between estimates of difficulties of be- 
ginning teachers and those of principals and su- 
perintendents was 0.806, while in the case of 
experienced teachers and principals and super- 
intendents it was only 0.74. No doubt there are 
reasons for this difference. In the first place 
principals based their returns largely on esti- 
mates of the problems of beginning teachers and 
second, the larger numbers of cases in the inex- 
perienced group in itself tended to raise the co- 
efficient. 

In conclusion the results of this study may be 
summarized as follows: There is a striking agree- 
ment between teachers and their supervisors in 
the recognition of problems of classroom pro- 
cedure. The differences in judgment on some of 
the problems are nevertheless important and an 
attempt has been made to analyze and explain 
them. This study recognizes its limitations, first 
in regard to difficulties in providing a satisfac- 
tory terminology, and second, it makes no. at- 
tempt at a specific definition of desirable objec- 
tives, but confines itself to the craftsmanship of 
teaching. There is no constancy in teachers’ 
estimations of the importance of their problems. 
Some of the differences are due to differences in 
training, while others vary according to the 
teachers’ term of service. An attempt is made to 
point out lines along which further study is 
desirable. 





How Newark Is Encouraging Creative 
Work Among Its Pupils 


Nowhere is the truth that “the child is father 
to the man” more vividly illustrated than in the 
June issue of the Newark School Bulletin, New- 
ark, N. J., which is devoted to a presentation of 
creative work by the pupils of the Newark 
schools. 

The contributions of poetry, prose, music and 
translation and the reproductions of carving, 
drawing and manual work, which represent the 
creations of pupils from the first grade through 
the high school, are not only meritorious in them- 
selves but they give promise of the distinctive 
work the pupils will do when they are grown. 
Without any doubt, there are future littérateurs, 
musicians, poets and artists who at the present 
are receiving the necessary impetus for their fu- 
ture creative impulses in the public schools of 
this city. 
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Morbus Athleticus Versus Morbus 





Pedagogicus 
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By HUBERT E. COYER, Director, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCATION, JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


on education has provoked discussion from 

many angles. All kinds of theories have been 
advanced as to the damage done, but no sugges- 
tions have been offered as to how the situation 
may be remedied. 

Most of the attack seems to be directed toward 
the athletic coach and the influence of his pro- 
gram upon the student body. The evil effects 
enumerated as emanating from the athletic pro- 
gram seem to many unjustified, and many feel 
that athletics has earned a rightful place in the 
curriculum. In this connection, the following 
statement appeared in a recent bulletin from 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio: “To bring 
proportion into education, we must consider ath- 
letics.” 

The fact that the athletic coach has rendered 
to education an important service is realized by 
few educators and only by those who are willing 
to look upon athletics as a method of education. 
What has taken place in the past thirty years is 
appalling to those of average academic mind be- 
cause they feel that athletics has now become an 
abuse, an intrusion and even a burlesque on edu- 
cation. Many recent magazine and newspaper 


gi HE great problem of the effects of athletics 


articles have condemned the evil effects of ath- 
letics and have proclaimed that the athletes 
themselves are usually superior individuals who 
least need this training. They further state that 
these so-called athletic side shows are now play- 
ing a more important role in education than the 
main circus, so large indeed that school principals 
and college presidents are crying loudly that the 
only way they can maintain the prestige of their 
respective institutions is to make elaborate pro- 
visions for athletics. 

If it is true that athletics holds a monopolistic 
position in our secondary schools and colleges, 
this position was won fairly and in the open and 
by no other individual than the athletic coach 
himself. Here we have a graphic presentation of 
peaceful penetration—a man bowing apologeti- 
cally at the back door of the college with nothing 
but an old uniform, a sweater or two and a ball 
full of air, and working his way through the 
entire student body and faculty to the front bal- 
cony where he stands to-day, a hero, attracting 
thousands of eager youths to the portals of the 
institution he is serving. To-day, there are 
comparatively few who really know who the pres- 
ident is, but all know who the coach is. 
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Yet what educator had the remotest idea that this 
apotheosis of the coach would become what it 
has to-day? He has been the subject of comment 
and criticism from every angle by educators who 
feel that his work is detracting from the main 
show. 

Because of the natural interest in athletic 
games and contests and because of their spectac- 
ular nature, there has been a strong urge on the 
part of the students themselves for greater par- 
ticipation. So great has been this urge that in 
one of our large state universities a dean is re- 
ported as saying: “There are two thousand per- 
sons in this university who should not be here 
at all.” Little did he realize that the man who 
wields the strongest influence over the student 
body and has the strongest claim for molding the 
intelligence and moral fiber of the institution is 
the coach. Perhaps he has never heard the coach 
enumerate the qualifications required for his 
course, among which are mentioned speed, 
strength and endurance, while intelligence is un- 
derscored. He deals with none but the “think- 
ers.” Where is there a greater combination for 
moral training in the entire institution than those 
that the coach insists upon? 

Considerable interest was focused upon a re- 
cent commencement address delivered by Roscoe 
Pound at Indiana University’ when he said, 
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“Study tends to become a perfunctory ritual and 
learning a vanishing tradition in an atmosphere 
of organized athletics and campus activities and 
social functions which are coming to call for the 
best inventive resources and most solicitous 
thought, and larger expenditure of time on the 
part of the teacher and the student.” How tragic 
it is that intellectual waste is being recognized 
in the classroom at this late date while in the 
stadium joy reigns unconfined. We ask here why 
so supposedly capable a body of men as educators 
ever got themselves into such a dilemma? 

Why did they allow the coach to grow under the 
strong light of popularity that was focused upon 
him until he became the supreme master of the 
collegiate athletic world and a serious claimant 
to the place of the main moral and mental force 
as well, when it is their business to support and 
defend all that goes on in the institution? They 
allowed the coach to stand out on the front bal- 
cony and be received with open arms believing 
that his work was for the good of the school, and 
then when they beheld its shadows overwhelming 
them they had not the courage to stop him. This 
perhaps has been the weakness in academic sys- 
tems in every place from which complaints are 
heard. They have opened a breach, morbus ath- 
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leticus found it and there was not enough vitality 
to resist. On the other hand the many thousands 
who have come in contact with the disease have 
been so benefited that they are eager boosters 
and will jostle each other about in an endeavor to 
part with their money to obtain the coveted 
pasteboards that give them the right to witness 
the spectacle of an intercollegiate contest to 
which thousands have been converted. 

The truth is that neither the coach nor athlet- 
ics is to blame for the decline in studies or the 
loss of popularity of study. The real cause lies 
in the teachers themselves, in morbus peda- 
gogicus. In other words many have lost the real 
art of teaching. In fact few teachers 
possess the art of teaching as it is em- 
ployed by the coach. He has merely 
made his advance by a system of small 
classes that permits the intimate con- 
tact that is essential in dealing with the 
quick mind of the American youth. He 
merely adopted a system that had long 
been discarded by the 
teachers themselves and f 
revamped it to his lik- 
ing. His growth and de- @& 
velopment have been @ 
gradual, from crude be- 
ginnings. He had ac- 
cumulated experience 
and knowledge as he : 
went, steadily improving until to-day 
scores of colleges have seen fit to offer 
courses in athletic coaching for which 
credit is given. The popularity of these 
courses seems to indicate they are here 
to stay. 

In many of our aca- 
demic institutions the 
fashion of education to- 
day is for the students 
frantically to scribble down on sheets of paper what 
the teacher says, or as much as they can get in 
his touch-and-go method, swallow it undigested 
and then try to regurgitate it on examination 
day. This fashion has been deplored by many 
who question whether the minds of the students 
have even been touched. These ravages are 
hardly memories to many who find lecture notes 
accumulating so rapidly that they have hardly 
time to look them over. The few who still con- 
sider education as a cultural end are lost among 
those who try to make some meaning out of this 
great mass of unrelated material. In fact they 
vainly try to cover in about three years’ time 
what Socrates probably would have taken ten 
years to cover. In many schools Greek is a faint 
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memory, while Latin, because it still has some 
value, is given a little more consideration. In 
English the students gallop past so fast that they 
hardly have time to learn the names of the 
authors they are studying. In the sciences they 
have hardly time to scratch the surface and get 
below the outer layer. 

Morbus athleticus is proclaimed by many as a 
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disease that has produced dangerous evils in our 
academic system and that is the cause of riots 
and drunken orgies of the students. If there is 
any sight more disheartening than the spectacle 
of freshmen trying to behave like adults, it is 
the contemplation of adults trying to behave like 
freshmen on class day reunions. This comic 
anachronism of class reunions to many is an im- 
pressive exhibit of the real worth of higher edu- 
cation. “You have learned,” said a university 
president to a graduating class, “to distinguish 
between the permanent and the trivial, the real 
and the false joys of existence.”’ His complete ab- 
sence of irony leads us to believe that he must 
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have spent the preceding twenty-four hours in 
a soundproof cellar out of eyeshot and earshot of 
the alumni who had returned for a hilarious 
celebration of their nth reunion. Their behavior 
seemed to be for the glory of the institution that 
taught them to distinguish between the perma- 
nent and trivial joys. We conjecture that the 
evils they attribute to athletics existed long be- 
fore the athletic coach reached the front balcony. 


Coach’s Teaching Methods Commendable 


Morbus pedagogicus, properly diagnosed, is the 
art of spraying information over the students to 
catch-as-catch-can and hold until examination 
time and then to bluff their way through. This 
method of learning is in decided contrast té. that 
employing the intimate touch that invites confi- 
dence and teaches one how to think. As¥e ob- 
serve the coach at work we note how particular 
he is with regard to detail and performance when 
he recognizes individual differences and how he 
makes the corrections necessary or gives encour- 
agement when needed. He does not hurdle over 
problems, expecting the students to pick them up 
in passing. We are at once attracted by the infin- 
ite pains he takes with each individual and the mi- 
nute details he insists upon. He repeats and re- 
peats until the repetition has produced the 
smooth working team that results in success. If 
our teachers were to teach their subjects as the 
coach teaches track, football or baseball they, too, 
would discover latent ability and shy talent. If, 
having discovered this ability and talent, they 
would teach accordingly perhaps we should find 
an upward trend in the curve of achievement. 

We believe that the athletic coach should be 
praised, for he has shown us the way. He uses 
the methods once used by the teachers and has 
achieved outstanding success. The coach em- 
ploys a real method of personal give and take in 
his pedagogy that differs decidedly from the 
teacher who merely lectures. He has made close 
personal contact possible by the direct meeting 
of two minds, the coach’s and the student’s, to- 
gether with a study of the third mind, the 
author’s, in a broad understanding to distinguish 
between the author’s meaning and his words. 
His methods are to be commended for he has 
done education a noble service. He has shown 
education what to do now that athletics has been 
allowed to turn the main channel of academic in- 
terest from the classroom to the athletic field, 
and that is to make the studies just as attractive. 

Why not allow the teachers to copy the coach’s 
methods of intimate personal contact with the 
students and employ his technique to make their 
courses as interesting as athletics has been made? 
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School Indebtedness Gives Promise 
of a Decline 


Public school indebtedness now totaling 
$2,158,148,666 in forty-three states is believed to 
have reached its peak and will hereafter recede, 
David T. Blose of the statistical division, United 
States Office of Education, stated recently. 

Although the school debt in these same states 
increased approximately $250,000,000 between 
1926 and 1928, Mr. Blose said, there are indica- 
tions assuring a recession. 

The huge debts accumulated by states in pro- 
moting education largely involve buildings and 
equipment, most of which represent an expendi- 
ture in postwar times when building materials 
were very costly. Within the last ten or fifteen 
years, Mr. Blose continued, to meet increasing 
demands brought about by changing conceptions 
in education, extraordinary burdens have been 
placed upon the educational systems of the states. 

Educational expansion came at a time when 
people, because of the war and postwar spending 
habit, were willing to launch effective programs 
of improvement at once, and hence issued bonds 
involving great sums of money. 

Now that the pressing needs have been -met, 
it is expected, Mr. Blose said, that normal proc- 
esses in maintaining education will make it possi- 
ble for states to curtail their debts. Meanwhile, as 
this adjustment appears, building costs have de- 
clined somewhat and this provides for a saving in 
the future. 





Flying Professors Carry Instruction 
to Teachers in Four States 


Extension courses by airplane are now being 
offered by New York University to teachers in 
towns in New York, Massachusetts, Delaware 
and Maryland. Professors from the university 
will literally “fly” to give educational instruction 
to teachers in grade schools, high schools and 
other institutions of learning. 

John W. Withers, dean, school of education, 
New York University, who is sponsoring the 
course, says that “just as the radio is now bring- 
ing the best of music to the most remote corners 
of our land, soon airplanes will be carrying edu- 
cational leaders to the most remote places. Just 
as Damrosch and his music are the regular diet 
of those at a great distance from the recognized 
music centers, so the teachers and administrative 
officers in the public schools are now to have the 
advantage of consultation with outstanding edu- 
cators of America.” 
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The Community Survey as a Basis 
for School Plant Development 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PRoressor or SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ITH the relation of the school plant to 
WV the organization determined, the educa- 

tional policies adopted and the method of 
survey selected, it is possible to proceed with the 
next step in the development of the school plant 
program—the community survey. 

The character and the physical extension of 
public education will be determined largely by 
the economic, racial and social conditions within 
any given community. Surveys of these activi- 
ties not only reveal present conditions, but they 
also offer a basis upon which future needs may 
be determined. Planning a building program 
without this essential basic knowledge will inev- 
itably result in costly errors. Since a public 
school has a life expectancy of from fifty to 
seventy-five years, it may be safely built only 
when the future tendencies and trends have been 
carefully determined. 


Three Factors Involved 


Three major factors are involved in every 
community study. These are (1) the economic, 
(2) the racial and (3) the social conditions. The 
method of carrying on the survey may be either 
directly from field studies, from existing records 
or from a combination of both. Procedure will 
be determined by the care with which the district 
has kept adequate records. This study might be 
considered profitably in conjunction with the 
sociological survey that forms the basis of the 
public relations program.’ Only too often studies 
of this type reveal the fact that the archival rec- 
ords retained vary greatly both with respect to 
accuracy and to scope. 

Each community depends for its existence 
upon the rest of the country. None is so self- 
efficient that a Chinese wall may be built around 
it for survey purposes and the city considered 
only in its narrow immediate territorial aspect. 
Our interdependent economic system establishes 
the city merely as a unit closely related to the 
rest of the country and, in the case of rural vil- 
lages, to its immediate surrounding territory. 


1“The Sociological Survey in the Public Relations Program,’’ The 
NaTIon’s ScHOots, April, 1930, p. 72. 
. 


Since the economic survey has as one of its 
objectives the possibilities of future growth, it is 
first necessary to consider the type of community 
as indicated by its major economic endeavors, 
and then to study its location with respect to the 
rest of the country for those particular indus- 
tries. The factors of relationship to raw mate- 
rials, to markets and to transportation facilities 
immediately enter the scene. Some examples 
may suffice. The lake cities, such as Gary, Ind., 
Ojibway, Ontario, Detroit, Dearborn and Monroe, 
Mich., are all well located with respect to their 
source of raw materials. They are nearly mid- 
way between the iron ore of the Lake Superior 
region and the coal of Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion, both extensive rail and water facilities make 
cheap access of raw materials to the industries 
easy and permit a ready distribution of the 
manufactured products. For many years, the 
furniture centers have been Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Chicago and Rockford, Ill. These locations 
were determined by the closeness to the source 
of the raw material, wood. To-day, the furniture 
industry is gradually shifting west to the Oregon 
and Washington coast and south to the Carolinas 
and Tennessee.* 


Industrial Survey Necessary 


The decreasing supply of raw materials is forc- 
ing the change. Lack of a wise conservation and 
replanting program has placed these industries in 
the North at a disadvantage. In general, other 
things being equal, the industrial centers that 
may be expected to grow most rapidly are those 
that are conveniently placed with respect to the 
source of raw materials, where transportation is 
adequate and permits the easy moving of finished 
products to the markets. There are some excep- 
tions to this rule, particularly in the case of min- 
ing and oil centers. Transportation must come 
to them or be developed especially to serve a 
need, such as oil and gas pipe lines. The growth 
of such centers is dependent upon a continuation 
of raw materials. The silver “ghost cities” of 


1 The shifting of the textile industry from New England to the South 
is another example. 
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Colorado are excellent examples of such centers. 

After a careful study has been made of the 
basic location of the community as it relates to 
material and transportation, the next step is an 
actual survey of the local industrial effort which 
may be interpreted to mean the way in which the 
community makes its living. Such effort includes 
manufacturing plants, warehouses, offices, stores 
and other activities of a commercial nature and 
the related facilitating agencies such as banks, 
all of which should be carefully tabulated with 
respect to type, age, size, capitalization, number 
of personnel and annual volume of business. 
Their nature and their future possibilities must 
be considered. They may be slowly dying indus- 
tries or they may be in the infancy of develop- 
ment. This first consideration is essential to de- 
termine future trends. They may then be located 
upon a city outline map to present a picture of 
how they immediately affect land utilization with 
the city itself and thus assist in the placing of 
the future school plant. Practically all of these 
data must be secured from a field survey. Few 
centers maintain a continuing economic survey 
that will enable the administration at a given 
moment to produce all of the essential data. Ex- 
isting conditions may be shown on the map by 
solid lines and probable future trends by broken 
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lines or by spots. The exact method of produc- 
ing these maps will depend upon local and indi- 
vidual desire. 

These collected data, together with bank clear- 
ings, postal receipts, building operations and 
land-use extension, present a picture of existing 
conditions. They also form a basis for studies 
to determine possible future trends. In this field, 
caution and conservativeness are prime requi- 
sites. Industry in the United States is in so 
chaotic a state that it is literally impossible to 
foretell with any degree of exactness just what 
developments will take place in the future in any 
except the very basic industries. The surveyor 
is confronted on one hand with the optimistic and 
rosy tinted prognostications of the “boosting” 
organizations and on the other hand by the actual 
history of industrial development and the almost 
lightning-like rapidity of change. Bankers and 
economists have not proved to be reliable proph- 
ets in this respect and the evidence is easily avail- 
able to show the difficulty and danger of these 
plunges into the future. 

After all possible factors derived from general 
studies outside of a given situation have been 
discounted, the safest method is to consider the 
remaining facts as determining the future trend 
and to plan accordingly. Location, raw mate- 
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In this land utilization map of the city of Rockford, Ill., present and future commercial, industrial and park areas 
are combined and shown in black. 


rials, transportation and present and future mar- 
kets are all vital in considering the future. Even 
then, if means were discovered for transmitting 
“super-power” from distant stations, many of 
these assumptions would be invalid. A mean be- 
tween the ultraconservative viewpoint of the 
banker and the more optimistic attitudes of spe- 
cialists in the several fields may be considered 
reasonably safe. 

It is also essential to make a parallel study of 
employment, or an occupational survey. The 
best classification is that of the United States 
Department of Commerce. In this field, the em- 
ployment of married women is significant so far 
as the school plant program is concerned, since 
the trends will indicate the relative nearness of 


the nursery school problem as an extension down- 
ward of the educational program. 

All of the economic data should be prepared for 
a period covering at least a decade. If more ex- 
tensive data are easily available, they may be 
included, but a ten-year period is the shortest 
unit of time that may be safely considered. 


Racial Groups Must Be Considered 


Our cities represent in this generation at least 
a polyglot culture. Unrestricted immigration in 
the past has given to almost every community a 
strange mixture of diverse racial groups. Many 
of the problems resulting from this situation 
must be considered directly in the sociological 
field. Some are related directly to the school 
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plant program. These include racial types, dis- 
tribution, family size, citizenship status, housing 
and home ownership, and the possible trends. 
The first generation of newcomers tends to col- 
onize. The second and third generations, as they 
are assimilated into American culture and im- 
prove their economic status, are seriously affected 
by surrounding standards of social living and 
tend to spread. Family size also tends to de- 
crease with succeeding generations and this 
vitally affects the school plant program. It is 
therefore of primary importance to know the 
numbers of these citizens, where they live and 
the changes that are taking place in their living 
conditions. For this purpose, a series of na- 
tionality maps are essential. These should cover 
at least ten years, or, better still, twenty years. 

Nationality spot maps indicate trends toward 
and away from colonization. In the accompany- 
ing illustrations are shown the German settlers 
and the Polish in the first generation. The dif- 
ferences are startling. The first indicates the 
scattering and the absorption that are taking 
place; the second indicates colonization. The 
newly arrived immigrant, removed from a rural 
culture, considers children as economic assets. 
The United States viewpoint is that the child is 
the all important consideration. Observation and 
study indicate that it takes at least two genera- 
tions before this child-ownership concept is 
finally changed. This factor is significant as a 
means of understanding and eliminating con- 
flicts with respect te compulsory attendance. It 
is also closely related to the factors that affect 
holding power. 


Determining the Density of Population 


The character of the housing is also a consid- 
eration in any community. Home ownership is 
an indication of stability. The number of chil- 
dren varies greatly with the type of housing. 
While size of family must not be overlooked or 
slighted, yet the congregating of families in the 
mass is as important. A recent example fur- 
nishes a good illustration. On a certain plot of 
land, there were two cottages, four two-family 
flats, a six-unit terrace and two two-story singles. 
The total number of children in this area was 
forty-eight. The houses were razed and replaced 
by an apartment covering the same area. The 
new structure was six stories high and contained 
seventy-two apartments. The total number of 
children was sixty-eight. Although the average 


size of family was smaller in the apartments, the 
total for the same land area was greater than 
previously. The type of housing is an important 
factor, together with family size, in determining 
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the relative density of population and the physical 
requirements for public education. 

The citizenship status indicates the degree of 
legal assimilation of the newcomers. It does not 
necessarily determine the stage of cultural ab- 
sorption. These data have a bearing primarily 
upon one phase of adult education. 


Other Important Factors 


The trends with respect to the assimilation of 
foreign born colonists are much easier to deter- 
mine than they were before the restrictive im- 
migration laws. It is apparent that no future 
floods of Europeans or Asiatics will settle in un- 
controllable numbers in the several industrial 
areas. The small flow of new immigration will 
form no such serious problems as those of two 
decades past. On the other hand, it is necessary 
to consider the possibilities of interstate migra- 
tion, particularly in industrial centers. The 
Southern Negroes and the mountain whites are 
illustrations of what a shifting of our mobile 
population within the borders of the country it- 
self may do. The process of assimilation is go- 
ing on slowly, much more slowly than is often 
assumed, but under greater control than ever 
before. 

Those factors grouped loosely under the major 
division of social conditions affect the school 
plant program vitally. Until a thorough study is 
made of these conditions, it is literally impossible 
to develop with any degree of accuracy the ex- 
tent of the educational effort of the community. 
Under this head may be considered the educa- 
tional levels, housing from a social standpoint, 
the economic status, recreation, social, ethical 
and welfare agencies. To be sure these represent 
only “high spots” or selected factors. It is neces- 
sary to delimit the problem at some point in order 
to come within the financial range of achieve- 
ment, and as complete a development as “Middle- 
town” belongs primarily in the field of the 
sociological survey and not in that of the school 
plant program survey. 

The educational levels of the individuals who 
comprise the community determine to a large de- 
gree the variety, extent and breadth of the public 
education program. We can no longer consider 
public education purely as a child activity. The 
future requirements point inevitably to a pro- 
gram of instruction that will raise the general 
level of the adult community both culturally and 
economically to higher levels. The adult educa- 
tional problem is only now in its infancy and 
promises to be one of the most fertile of future 
fields. No community can afford to neglect or 
to pass lightly over its implications. 
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Housing conditions, insofar as they affect 
social and hygienic living, are also closely related 
to the problem of adult education. 

The economic status of any community will de- 
termine the ability to support a generalized and 
expansive educational program. Wage studies, 
cost of living, home ownership and stability and 
regularity of employment must all be considered 
in this section of the survey. In this case, be- 
cause of the paucity of institutional studies, much 
of this information must be derived directly from 
the field survey. 

The presence or absence of recreation centers, 
playgrounds, parks, libraries and community cen- 
ters will seriously affect the school program. 
Since these agencies are generally outside of the 
control of the school authorities, the extent, char- 
acter and policies of these public and nonpublic 
activities must be carefully determined by survey. 
They form, as a rule, noncontributing areas and 
affect the location of schools to some degree. If 
they fit into the educational spacing plan, it is 
often possible, in determining the ultimate plant, 
to take advantage of their presence and to cor- 
relate the schools with them. 

A survey of commercial recreation by type and 
location is also desirable. 

Poverty, delinquency, crime and welfare work 
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also serve in modifying or enlarging the school 
program to some extent. 

The development of the school plant program, 
because of its relative permanence and its great 
expense, is an activity that should proceed only 
in terms of the most objective knowledge of con- 
ditions and trends. The basic survey of the eco- 
nomic, racial and social conditions of any com- 
munity is the base upon which the program must 
finally rest. Neglect of this fundamental survey 
will certainly result in many errors and ulti- 
mately much waste. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon its importance in the development 
of the school plant program. 





A New School for Advanced 
Study Only 


An institution that is to be devoted exclusively 
to postgraduate study, the first of its kind in the 
United States, is the new “Institute for Advanced 
Study,” to be endowed by Louis Bamberger, for- 
merly head of L. Bamberger and Company, New- 
ark, N.J., and his sister, Mrs. Felix Fuld, wife 
of Mr. Bamberger’s late partner. The institute 
will provide facilities with which men of learning 
may devote themselves to research and the train- 
ing of advanced students for and beyond the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy or other degrees. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, formerly secretary and 
director, division of medical education, General 
Education Board, will serve as the first director. 
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Is a Four-Year College Course Too 
Short or Too Long?" 


Does a physician prescribe a four-mile walk for each of 
his patients who needs exercise? this article asks. Neither 
should every student be confined to a four-year curriculum 


By ARLAND D. WEEKS, DEAN, ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FARGO 


N THE motivation of registrants in higher 
education, the public has considerable interest, 
for the public largely pays the bills. And be- 

cause the bills in the case of state schools are tax 
bills in part, the citizen with reference to these 
is peculiarly and habitually alert and sensitive. 
It may be taken as a settled fact that all tax 
payments are faced with a truculent wariness 
and smothered frenzy not provoked by forced 
financial impositions of any other kind what- 
soever. 

The opinion prevails generally that there are 
too many registrants in college who have not the 
purposes and motivation of the ideal student. 
Some even contend that there are even too many 
college students who have the best of intentions. 
From time to time items and comment appear 
in the press which question the wisdom of so 


*Read before the State Teachers Association of North Dakota. 


much higher education and in particular the 
worthiness of college life and standards. 

How much of the adverse criticism should re- 
ceive serious attention one hardly knows. Legiti- 
mate conviction on the shortcomings of higher 
education may find itself in the strange company 
of opinion unfriendly to making college accessible 
to the masses; it may find itself mismated with 
an undemocratic tradition of the line of Governor 
Berkeley of Old Virginia and the landed gentry. 
But with the skepticism that is abroad to-day, it 
is well to take stock and give heed in behalf of 
maintaining the best repute and standards of 
higher education, and in the belief that universi- 
ties and colleges have great power to promote 
what is good and needful in the world. 

Alluding to the growth of university attend- 
ance, Prof. E. A. Ross writes thus in his book, 
“World Drift” (1928): “Did anyone dream of 
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The main entrance to the campus of North Dakota State College, Fargo, N. D. 
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such attendance fifty years ago? And, while 
hosts of young people attend, I fear, for the sake 
of sports, the social life, the ‘extra-curricular 
activities,’ or because it is ‘the thing’ to go to 
college, so that many students throng in who 
have no craving for knowledge, no natural love 
of ideas, still, believe me, we do not allow any of 
them to waste all their time.” 

The quotation recounts the most commonly 
mentioned items of complaint as to the purposes 
of some who go to college. Reply to valid criti- 
cism might well take the form of greater effort 
to realize through evolutionary means the claims 
of ideas, knowledge, scholarship and proficien- 
cies; greater effort to employ the compelling force 
of a vitally well ordered program and content of 
studies. To some extent the irrelevant motives 
of college attendance imply weakness of appeal 
or faulty procedure in the college program, more 
especially in liberal arts and allied curricula but 
to some extent, possibly, in professional cur- 
ricula. Under certain conditions one will study, 
while under other conditions one may not. 

Now why does one study? According to Ar- 
thur J. Klein, chief, division of higher education, 
United States Office of Education, “An attempt 
was made at Vassar two years ago to determine 
why students study. The most important fac- 
tors were interest in the subject and the realiza- 
tion of the value of the work for the future.” 
Accepting this, we might surmise that why per- 
sons do not study, why they do all sorts of things 
besides and in place of study, is lack of interest 
in the subject and absence of realization of the 
value of the work for the future. 


What Constitutes an Education? 


Motivation from actual interest in subjects and 
from perception of their bearing upon future 
needs would appear to fuller extent if the college 
lent itself less to the aim of securing credits. In 
both high school and college the seeking of cred- 
its often reduces the educational process to 
folly ; to hold credits in subject matter and to be 
essentially educated are not synonymous. 

In programs of study leading to professions 
and specific callings, the period of attendance 
supposedly reflects the actual necessities of 
preparation, which often requires four years. 
The nonprofessional baccalaureate degree ap- 
pears to rest on the assumption that registrants 
not contemplating professions or specific employ- 
ments should have four years of college anyhow, 
a questionable assumption to-day. Why go to 
college four years? If interest in subject matter 
arising from perception of its future use were 


‘Higher Education, Biennial Survey, 1926-1928. 
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the determiner of the period of attendance there 
would be many different periods of attendance. 
If the nonprofessional baccalaureate degree is 
retained, additional credentials seem to be called 
for in recognition of work and part-time attend- 
ance. Probably we are not yet ready for the idea 
of going to college only for qualitative objectives 
and then going home; supplementary credentials 
of the nature of achievement certificates might 
well be introduced, these to describe in suitable 
detail the student’s performance. The bearer of 
an achievement certificate, then, without stigma 
of having begun but of not having finished a 
four-year course, would have documentary evi- 
dence that with him the pursuit of knowledge in 
the given institution had been as extended and 
as well adapted to his future use as was possible. 


Eliminating Aimlessness 


As to the period of attendance, higher educa- 
tion should be thought of in quite a different way 
from secondary and elementary schooling. At the 
threshold of college the registrant should be ex- 
pected to have a pretty definite occupational pur- 
pose or to entertain specific preferences for types 
of instruction. If the conception of higher educa- 
tion as an opportunity for preparation differing 
in character and extent according to individual 
need and purpose were promoted, aimless- 
ness, perfunctory performance and bored acqui- 
escence in routine, with compensatory campus 
excitements, would tend to be replaced by the 
spirit and manner of seekers after vital things. 
The tradition of four years of college attendance 
is at odds with the actual needs of a great num- 
ber of young people; it holds some in college too 
long; it conflicts with a rational determination of 
the period of most profitable sojourn; it discour- 
ages from attending college the young person 
who wants less than four years; it coddles the 
student who evades occupational decision; it 
makes thoughtless persons expect magical prop- 
erties of a college degree; it deflects attention, 
regard and effort from the proper evaluation of 
courses and curricula. 

A four-year period is doubtless a well calcu- 
lated period for preparing for certain employ- 
ments and professions, although even this as- 
sumption might well bear investigation. But for 
many occupations, activities and purposes, four 
years of higher education may be too short or 
too long. For a great number the period is too 
long. The doctor who would prescribe a four- 
mile walk for every patient who needed exercise 
would find a kindred spirit in the educator who 
cannot picture a reputable college course of less 
than four years. 
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The success of the junior college creates a pre- 
sumption that the quantitative requirements of 
the traditional college course should by no means 
stand uncontested, and deficient and inept moti- 
vation of college registrants, in too many cases, 
constitutes an argu- 
ment for a more flexi- 
ble type of curricular 
organization and bet- 
ter recognition of indi- 
vidual needs. 

With higher educa- 
tion administering to 
individuals and groups 
regardless of the four- 
year tradition, the 
need of ascertaining 
the most vital subject 
matter would be im- 
perative. The attitude 
of the student under 
the new conditions 
would compel atten- 
tion to the merits of 
subject matter. Fewer 
textbooks would ap- 
pear written for 
semesters rather than 
for students. Courses 
of study would under- 
go more continuous re- 
vision. The relating of 
instruction more close- 
ly to the future needs 
of the student would 
have an invigorating 
effect upon matter and 
methods ; it would send 
the colleges out to 
learn the needs of men 
and women in cultural, 
civic and occupational 
relations and activi- 
ties. Thus informed, 
the institutions would be in a better position to 
give aid in convincing form. Methods of in- 
struction would be improved. The person who 
along with study attempts to write a drama gains 
a knowledge and appreciation of the drama that 
study alone would not impart. 

Problems of motivation are absent when the 
individual is engaged upon something he sees is 
important to him, although there are such prob- 
lems when he is idle or is pointlessly occupied or 
working at cross purposes or being led where he 
does not care to go. With the student of college age 
the discerned value of a study affects deeply his 
attitude as a learner. 





This shaded walk leads to the administration building of 
a Western college. 
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The college certificate, to consist of a state- 
ment of the student’s specific purposes, his ad- 
visory contacts, courses taken and activities 
engaged in, with ratings or credits, period of at- 
tendance and proficiencies with reference to 
occupations or func- 
tions, is not suggested 
with the idea of re- 
ducing attendance, 
but for the spirit of 
attendance and _ for 
the replacement of 
certain elements. 
With the weakening 
of the four-year at- 
tendance tradition 
and the vitalizing of 
instruction to meet 
specific demands, there 
might even ensue a 
marked increase in 
number of students. 
Many young persons 
to-day hesitate to at- 
tend college because of 
the presence of condi- 
tions extraneous to se- 
rious aims. The 
achievement cer- 
tificate with its recog- 
nition of specific objec- 
tives would tend to put 
on the defensive those 
who go to college dis- 
proportionately for 
the sports, social life 
and leisure. 

Emphasis upon a 
quantitative gradua- 
tion, except in cases 
where professional re- 
quirements inciden- 
tally dictate such, is 
an ally of deficient and 
frivolous motivation. The primary purpose of 
going to college is to secure the best possible 
preparation for occupations and for living well 
as an individual and in relation to the necessary 
organization of society. . 

The remedy is through a greater individualizing 
of the program, the earlier coming to grips with 
requirements of employment and living, the ex- 
tension of the junior college idea, the introduc- 
tion of a type of credential differing construc- 
tively from the usual college diploma and the 
incidental discouragement of attendance of reg- 
istrants whose purpose is not manifestly that of 
specific achievement and preparation. 
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Critical Situations That Confront 
Rural Education 


By EDMUND peS. BRUNNER, PuH.D., ASSOCIATE IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


This department of rural education is conducted by Helen 
Heffernan, chief, division of rural education, state department of 
education for California, Sacramento, and president, department of 
rural education, National Education Association. 


all the more so because of the contributions 

that rural America has made to the nation 
and to the world. It is a heritage so precious 
that it is worthy of the most jealous guardian- 
ship, and few groups are more concerned with its 
protection than the rural educators of the United 
States. 

It would be a congenial task if I could join my 
voice with those other rural educators who extol 
the value of our custodianship. It is not natural 
for me to assume the roéle of one who “views with 
alarm” the various elements in the changing 
rural scene. Too frequently such alarm is trace- 
able to a dislike of change rather than to a genu- 
ine concern for the future based on an intimate 
knowledge of the many implications the various 
changes suggest for the heritage we enjoy and 
for the guardianship to which we have been 
called by the circumstances of our lives. 

But our conviction of the high importance of 
our task, our certainty of the superlative value 
of the best in rural life, must not blind us to the 
implications for our profession of the changes 
that have taken place. We are surfeited with 
change. One invention follows another, it some- 
times seems, as rapidly as automobiles upon the 
Lincoln Highway. In this process of change new 
situations constantly arise, new adjustments are 
constantly called for, and if these are not made 
with sufficient rapidity social tensions occur 
which, unrelieved, cause critical situations. For 
the sake of the rural heritage we cherish and 
would gladly pass on, the present situation 
should be examined to discover where, if at all, 
our ideals are challenged by the tendencies of 
modern life. 

Let us think back ten years. The World War 
was just over. The American farmer was never 
more prosperous, and looked forward to the best 
year of modern times. A high idealism gripped 


Tat: rural heritage in America is precious; 


the nation and seemed to be manifesting itself 
in many ways. The country church had at least 
officially espoused the social gospel. The social 
agencies had discovered rural America and ap- 
peared to be moving to meet its social deficits. 
The rural school was in the heyday of the con- 
solidation movement and, supported by the sur- 
plus wealth of rural America, was expanding and 
improving its program on every side. This was 
in 1920. 


What the Decade Has Brought 


And to-day? Ten years have seen an unparal- 
leled agricultural depression, one of the greatest 
migrations of history in the rural exodus, a 
sharpening of the urban-rural conflict, a weaken- 
ing of home, church and school and a great for- 
ward surge in the process of urbanization. Some 
of these changes have produced critical situa- 
tions for the rural educator, a few of which we 
shall now examine. 

Most familiar of all, of course, is the agricul- 
tural depression. Approximately $23,000,000,000 
has been lopped off the capital value of American 
farms since 1920. Most of this came in the first 
half of the decade but the downward trend in 
the price of farm land has continued steadily 
although slowly ever since then. This represents 
a loss of about 35 to 40 per cent in the capital 
assets of rural America in the ten-year period. 
This is a complete reversal of the trend for the 
forty years before that time which averaged an 
increase of 80 per cent a decade in the value of 
farm property. No region has entirely escaped 
from the effects of this deflation, although some 
have suffered far more than others. 

Income has also shrunk. How could it be 
otherwise? Wheat dropped from $3.25 a bushel 
to less than a dollar. Other cereals had propor- 
tionate declines. Many specialized crops fol- 
lowed suit. Raisins, for instance, dropped 90 per 
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cent and wool 70 per cent. The purchasing 
power of the average farmer was in 1921 and 
1922 only about half of what it had been in 1918 
and 1919, and even now it is only 80 per cent 
of what it was. Yet, the return in the peak year 
was less than 7 per cent on the capital value. 
There have been years in this last decade when 
the statistical average farmer barely broke even 
which, of course, means that millions were lost. 
Even now the return on the shrunken capital is 
barely 4.5 per cent for the nation as a whole. 
Farmers who before the war received 20 per cent 
of the national income have had only 10 per cent 
in the present decade—half as much. 

The period from 1880 to 1920 had good years 
and bad. The country passed through several 
depressions, especially that of the early nineties 
which Herbert Quick has portrayed so vividly in 
“The Invisible Woman.” But by and large 
through this period the farmer could count on 
an annual dividend of 8 per cent through rising 
land values. It was this dividend that financed 
the great improvement in local roads, in rural 
school buildings and other social improvements 
that especially marked the years following the 
report of the Roosevelt Commission on Country 
Life. 

Furthermore, for the loans made for these im- 
provements in 1917, 1918, 1919 or 1920, dollars, 
which in terms of purchasing power were worth 
only one-half the 1913 dollar, must now be repaid 
through taxes in dollars that are worth from 
three-fourths to four-fifths of the 1913 dollar. 
This fact has increased the actual burden by half 
again over the original amount and what is true 
of loans for better schools is true also of billions 
of dollars worth of farm mortgages, which have 
increased greatly in the last twenty years and 
especially in the last ten. Only about three- 
tenths of our farm owners are debt free, and the 
American farmer as a whole owes his creditors 
twelve billion dollars, three times as much as he 
owed in 1910. His equity in his land has never 
been lower. Here is one of the big elements in 
the agricultural situation to-day. 


Paying for Social Progress 


There are many implications of great social 
importance in this situation. 

In the first place, profits in agriculture must 
come for many years ahead, perhaps always, 
from efficiency in production plus skill in mar- 
keting. The marginal farmer who financed him- 
self with profit on rising land values is doomed. 
In the future, profits in agriculture will come as 
profits come in industry. 

This means that social progress must be paid 
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for out of earned, not unearned surplus. This 
fact puts a new aspect to the question of financ- 
ing school budgets and especially school build- 
ings. Too few American rural leaders realize 
that this change in the profit basis of agriculture 
has come to pass and hence it is the more impor- 
tant that school administrators make no mistakes 
in their plans for the future. Never has there 
been a time when the question of what a given 
community could afford was more important than 
now. And what it can afford must be assessed in 
terms of all social needs not merely the needs of 
education. The last decade has seen many in- 
stances in which the erection of the sort of a 
school plant desired by the educational authori- 
ties has absorbed all the surplus of the com- 
munity and hence has prevented progress in 
meeting other social deficits. 


The Nation’s Responsibility 


My concern is with critical situations and our 
reactions to them, not with remedies, but may I 
say in passing, that eventually, if democracy 
means anything at all, it means that the strength- 
ening of rural education must become the con- 
cern and responsibility of the entire nation and 
hence of the Federal Government. 

The agricultural depression has been accom- 
panied by several other phenomena which have 
in turn produced critical situations. There has 
been a great exodus of country people to the cities 
and a growing antagonism to the cities on the 
part of those who remained in rural America. 

The exodus has been tremendous. The decade 
just ended saw 15,000,000 people, nearly one-half 
of our farm population in 1920, leave their lands 
and turn cityward. It was a movement greater 
even than the European emigration from 1904 
to 1914 and surpassed in modern times only by 
the surge of millions of Chinese into Manchuria. 
The great expansion in the automobile industry, 
the birth of the radio industry and the increased 
demand caused thereby for steel, rubber and other 
products enabled the city to absorb these rural 
people for some years. 

Recently, however, the increased efficiency of 
industry, amounting almost to a new industrial 
revolution, coupled with a recession in business 
activity and overproduction in several major 
lines, has created a great army of urban unem- 
ployed and greatly lessened the rural immigrant’s 
chance of securing a good job in the city. This 
fact has registered in the sharp decline in the 
number leaving the farms during the last year 
or two and in the greater number leaving the 
city for the country. 

This increased efficiency, let us note in passing, 
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is not merely a phenomenon of urban industry. 
The modern farm has become mechanized. 
There has never been a time in the United States 
when so few people could raise so much food. 
Never have we had so many persons dependent 
upon each acre of land in crops, and yet we ex- 
port food. This increased per capita production 
has been as powerful a spur to the emigration 
of rural people to the city as the economic de- 
pression and the other more familiar causes 
which have always been responsible for the 
urbanward movement. 

Fifteen million is a lot of people. The exodus 
has closed many churches and schools and weak- 
ened others, especially in the areas of one-crop 
farming. But the net loss has not been so large 
by any manner of means. There has been a 
counter stream of about 9,000,000 going from 
city to country. Who are these people? A few 
are immigrants who, as a class, make good on 
the land. Most of them, however, are of three 
groups: first, those who, having tried both, pre- 
fer rural life to urban. Some of these bring with 
them capital they have accumulated in the city. 
Second, those who were once part of the farm’s 
surplus population but are now called back to it, 
often to take over the management of the old 
farm. Such persons have been subjected to the 
influence of city life, and often become leaders 
in the communities to which they go. The third 
group includes those who seem born to failure. 
They answered the siren call of the city hoping 
to better themselves; but they have failed to find 
satisfaction and now drift back. 


Small Farmers Are the Sufferers 


I am not one of those who decry this rural 
exodus. For one reason or another America has 
been producing more food since the World War 
than it could profitably market. Much of this 
surplus has been raised by the marginal farmer, 
marginal either because he occupies land that had 
better be used for grazing or forest rather than 
for crops, or because he is inefficient. Such are 
some of the farmers in the Southern Highlands, 
some of the croppers of the South, some of the 
grain growers of the dry farming areas. But, 
why enumerate more? If a considerable portion 
of the marginal farmers could be usefully em- 
ployed in other ways, changed from producers to 
consumers of food, there would be small need for 
a Federal Land Board. 

It is this process that was in part going 
on during the last decade and which rationaliza- 
tion in industry and depression in business have 
checked. Unfortunately, however, some left the 
farm who should have stayed, driven off by the 
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depression. The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimates that at least one-quarter of 
those now on the land are marginal farmers. 
If one studies the losses in rural population on 
a county by county basis, it becomes apparent 
that they have occurred chiefly in the areas of 
poorer soil and in areas from which Negroes and 
poor white tenants have been drawn to supply 
cheap labor for the urban industries, mines and 
cotton mills of the South. These are not condi- 
tions that affect the Middle West where the soil 
is good and where agricultural population in its 
ebb and flow to and from the city has become 
stabilized to a considerable extent. 


Complications of the Rural Exodus 


The rural exodus, which I believe is nearly 
over in terms of totals, at least for the present, 
raises critical situations, however, from other 
points of view. 

The larger farm due to a mechanized agricul- 
ture, the larger trade area due to the automobile 
and the hard surfaced road, are making it in- 
creasingly difficult to forecast school enrollments 
in the future, especially in the small districts. 
Other things being equal, economy in building 
may be better achieved over a period of years 
through consolidation. 

A more important implication in the shift of 
population is the loss of leadership that rural 
America has suffered. We are used to supplying 
the city with its leaders. That is a familiar tale 
even though it is now questioned whether the 
country has given as many leaders as her former 
share in the population would lead us to expect. 
But the studies of one rural sociologist in these 
last years seem to show that it is the best and 
the poorest who leave the country for the city. 
In the past it was assumed that the country 
would retain a sufficient share of leadership for 
its own needs. Whatever the facts in the past 
it cannot be assumed that the production of rural 
leadership will take care of itself in the future. 
Rural education has suffered in the past from 
too much assumption and conjecture. We have 
placed vocational training in agriculture in our 
curricula. We must now show the need and pos- 
sibilities of rural leadership in all our teaching. 

But of most immediate importance is the fact 
that the rural population has become a minority 
element in the total national population. In 1920 
for the first time urban population slightly sur- 
passed the rural. The current year, 1930, will 
see a greater difference though probably rural 
America will still have more than one-half the 
children. But from 1920 to 1930 the farm popu- 
lation has dropped from 30 to 20 per cent of the 
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national total. Even in many of the states the 
urban population has passed or is drawing 
abreast of the rural. For 120 years of national 
life rural America, if united on anything, could 
achieve its ends by the power of its majority. 
This is still true in many states as the North 
Dakota and Minnesota farmers have shown sev- 
eral times in the last fifteen years. But that time 
is over. Even in states where the decline of rural 
population has not been greatly felt or has been 
checked, the cities are growing and in many 
states will ultimately dominate as now in the 
agricultural state of Illinois. 

Rural America therefore must use the meth- 
ods of minority groups to achieve the ends it 
deems desirable. Quite apart from _ political 
methods there are fundamentally sound develop- 
ments that may be realized. The importance of 
rural America must be stressed in every possible 
way. The city must realize that farmers are 
buying $7,000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods a year from urban industry, that they are 
furnishing not only food but also an unceasing 
stream of young people to replenish the urban 
population; that, in short, it is to the city’s ad- 
vantage to give to rural America that which will 
further its best development. 

This has become increasingly important in re- 
cent years because of the growing conflict be- 
tween rural and urban interests. It is possible 
that this controversy may take its place with 
that between the North and South, and that be- 
tween capital and labor, as one of the three great 
decisive issues that have disturbed the develop- 
ment of the United States. The Farm Bloc orig- 
inally represented a clear-cut break between the 
West and East, with the South as little more than 


spectator. 
Class and Section Again in the Lead 


The battle has centered around the so-called 
McNary-Haugen Bill. That bill has had rather 
wide support on the part of the Western farm 
press. It has been attacked by almost every 
urban paper of consequence and by the house 
organs of some of the big financial institutions. 
The vote on the bill in 1924 and 1926 was most 
significant. With hardly an exception there was 
not a vote against it west of the Mississippi River 
except on the part of congressmen representing 
the districts in which were Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Spokane. 
In the eastern part of the Corn Belt and the 
western portion of the Middle Atlantic States, 
practically every rural congressman voted for 
the bill, every urban one against it. So far as 


I know not since the days of the slavery issue 
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has there been as clear-cut a division in the 
House, based on section and class, as opposed to 
party difference. 

We have seen the same thing in these last 
months in the vote on the tariff bill that has been 
before Congress since last April. Senators from 
the agrarian states without regard to party have 
been voting as a unit against the old guard Re- 
publicans, who are almost exclusively from the 
strongly urban states. 


Dangers of Urbanization 


A minor cause in this rural-urban irritation, 
but one of major importance from the point of 
view of rural school specialists is the inequality 
of funds for social service and educational pur- 
poses as between city and country. I have al- 
luded earlier to this problem in another connec- 
tion but the situation is so critical that it deserves 
emphasis. The inequality between city and coun- 
try in appropriations for social good is manifest 
both in government and in private philanthropy. 
An illustration will help to clarify the point. 
In one resort community the per pupil grant 
from the state to its school is about $200 a year. 
In an industrial community in an adjoining 
county the state appropriation averages $100 a 
year for each pupil. In the rural community in 
which I lived the state’s contribution was less 
than $20. These differences were due to differ- 
ences in ratables. The state monies were distrib- 
uted on the basis of wealth, not children. 

Similarly, there is the problem of extending 
the newer and more specialized educational serv- 
ices to rural boys and girls, for instance the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance. Some time ago the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research asked 
5,000 rural high school boys and girls about their 
life work. The replies showed no knowledge of 
the opportunities of the present day. Teaching, 
nursing and stenography were mentioned almost 
exclusively by the girls nor was the boys’ choice 
very much more varied. 

Per capita health expenditures in cities are 
measured by dollars; in the country by cents and 
yet in these days of close interrelations rural 
health is a matter of vital concern to the city. 
One-tenth of our counties have health units. 
Four-fifths should have them. 

Chairman Legge of the Federal Farm Board 
has stated that since 1921 American philanthropy 
has given away $17,000,000,000 of which 
$1,000,000 only has gone directly to the farmers. 
I question his figures somewhat. The contribu- 
tions of the Rosenwald and other funds to Negro 
rural communities must alone nearly equal if not 
exceed this sum; but the main point is correct. 
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Rural America has not shared to any extent in 
the distributions of American philanthropy. 

The city’s romantic creation of the machine 
with its myriad contrasts of assets and liabilities 
has captured philanthropy’s imagination. So 
has the unusual—archeology, anthropology in the 
South Seas, the cradle of man in the Gobi Desert 
or the Nile River Valley, the South Pole, the 
ocean bottom—all worthy, interesting items for 
research. But why does not someone grapple 
with the problems of the farmer? 

Finally, I believe that the process of urbaniza- 
tion is creating a series of situations that have 
in them elements of danger to our rural heritage. 
I believe we shall the sooner overcome these in- 
fluences if we recognize them. On the other hand, 
the urbanization of rural life to a degree is in- 
evitable and probably desirable. None of us would 
welcome the survival of the intense individualism 
of the farmer that made cooperation so difficult 
of attainment in economic or social projects, nor 
the isolation that drove some women mad. We 
would not continue the one-room ungraded school 
if we could. World conditions affect the price 
of wheat and the farmer’s vision must scan the 
world. 

The mechanization of agriculture and of the 
house work of the rural home is part of the 
process of urbanization. Neither can nor should 
it be checked. The radio links the farmer and 
villager, however distant, with the best music of 
the world, popularizes subjects of national and 
world concern and makes the voice of the na- 
tion’s chief executive as familiar to the country- 
man as that of his grocer. But it also carries 
something of the spirit of the jazz age, the glori- 
fication of speed and superficiality of the city. 


Intensifying Youth’s Restlessness 


The moving pictures do even more, relatively 
poor as most rural moving picture shows are. 
Indeed, it is their mediocrity that is their chief 
harm. It is a distorted view of life that the av- 
erage feature shows, and the high school boy and 
girl have not the experience and maturity to 
evaluate what they see. It is not only the Asiatic 
and the European who gain a distorted view of 
American urban life from the moving pictures. 
So, too, the urban press is circulating more and 
more in the countryside but it has not yet taken 
its rural constituents much into account and its 
influence is not always wholly good. But all these 
things have intensified the restlessness of rural 
youth and too many of them, well over two-thirds 
of those interviewed by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research are planning to leave their 
home communities. 
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Influences such as these have undermined the 
influence of those basic social agencies, the home 
and school. Old traditions and mores have been 
discarded and I, for one, am glad to see many of 
them go. There is no need to elaborate these 
familiar facts. But a period of transition such 
as this is always critical. If the pendulum 
swings too far it takes humanity or the social 
group concerned a long, weary period to work 
back to what experience proves to be of abiding 
value. To face the new age but to conserve the 
best of the old, to follow truth wherever it leads 
and apply it, to be open-mindedly critical of our 
methods but alert to our dangers and courage- 
ously loyal to our fundamental purposes—this is 
the high adventure of the rural educator to-day. 


Into the Promised Land 


This means more than we have thus far done. 
We must go beyond our studies of pupil intelli- 
gence and achievement of costs and budgets. 
We have studied the school as an institution ex- 
haustively. We have never studied the school in 
relation to its social and economic environment. 
In these times of change the rural educator can- 
not afford to neglect such a study nor to avail 
himself of the material on rural life that is ac- 
cumulating. As never before the rural educator 
needs rural sociology. 

We face the sort of responsibility that has 
never come before in the history of the world. 
The age old experience of the race has been rural. 
Rural heritages condition the instinctive reac- 
tions of the people of every land. Within a 
moment of history, Science and its child, the ma- 
chine, have decreed that for centuries to come 
the race will have a new earth on which to live, 
one in which what happens in the Antipodes may 
be of more concern to the American farmer than 
what happened in the next county was in the 
days of our grandfathers; one in which the old 
handicaps of isolation are banished forever from 
country life; one in which city and country shall 
be no more but all shall be one in an interde- 
pendent, mutually-serving civilization. 

To-day this new heaven seems to be of and in 
the city. Soon the interdependence of city and 
country will be recognized. Whether that soon 
will be to-morrow or the next day or the day after, 
will be determined by the insight of rural leaders 
into the processes that are going on, and the skill 
with which we avoid the critical dangers and 
make use of the abiding values of our rural 
heritage and of the resources of new technologies 
for the guidance of our nation into the promised 
land of a better and richer civilization for both 
country and city, for America and for the world. 
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Recent Tendencies in School 
Equipment Design: 


Makers of school furniture have ceased to adhere blindly 
to tradition and are giving teachers and pupils more and 
better tools for progress in the instructional program 


By JOHN A. SEXSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PASADENA, CALIF. 


cational practice in this country during the 

last half century. 

While these changes have been in progress, the 
National Education Association convention pro- 
grams have devoted a great deal of time to dis- 
cussions of problems having to do with finance, 
curricula, organization, management and method. 


I ational changes have taken place in edu- 





*Presented at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, Atlantic City. 
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At the same time these discussions have been 
going on in the convention halls, all of us have 
been interested in and amazed at the develop- 
ments that have been made in educational furni- 
ture and equipment which have been brought to 
our attention by the annual displays of school 
goods in the exhibition halls. In fact, it is almost 
a standing witticism that the visitors and teach- 
ers attending the conventions frequent the pro- 
grams, but that the superintendents, like small 
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The cafeteria, Horace Mann School, Beverly Hills, Calif., is fitted with practical and attractive flooring. 
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The domestic science room of the Muldoon School for Girls, Rockford, Ill., is splendidly equipped for teaching cooking. 


boys at a circus, spend their time examining with 
increasing and ill-concealed wonder the displays 
of school furniture and equipment. 

But—do superintendents modify their practice 
after they return to their school systems in terms 
of what they hear at the programs or in terms of 
what they see at the exhibits? Perhaps some 
prospective Ph.D. will undertake to answer the 
question. Surely it will not be amiss if we make 
proper acknowledgment to designers, manufac- 
turers and distributors of school furniture and 
equipment for the great contribution they have 
made to the present educational program. 

Pupils and teachers have more and better tools 
for progress in the instructional program to-day 
than they have ever had. The rank and file of 
both teachers and pupils accept these tools as a 
matter of course. Few see back of them the ex- 
pensive and tedious processes by which they have 
been produced. Dr. John Dewey focused atten- 
tion on the problem of school equipment when he 
walked out of the old schoolroom with its fixed, 
unsightly, unhygienic and ill-adapted furniture, 
and went shopping for usable and useful equip- 
ment. Report has it that he went outside the 
shops maintained by those who had heretofore 
controlled the design, manufacture and distribu- 
tion of school furniture, and sought to meet the 
needs of his teachers and pupils by purchasing 
wherever he could find it the equipment that 
would best serve their purposes. This created 
consternation and confusion both within the 
schools and within the ranks of those who had 
formerly ministered to their equipment needs. 

One will note with much interest as he scans 
the history of the educatfonal development of our 


country, the outcomes expected of the child’s 
school experience in terms of an ever shifting 
philosophy of education. It is apparent that the 
schools have become continuously more child- 
centered, with the stress of emphasis placed on 
the child’s attitudes and habits rather than on 
subject matter or factual information. 

With the new objectives for the school— 
health, self-expression, wise use of leisure time, 
vocational fitness and world-mindedness—have 
come modified procedures. We have witnessed 
the introduction of the laboratory method in a 
more thoroughgoing manner at all levels of edu- 
cation. The extended use of the library has been 
obvious. The problem project method has played 
a large and an important part in the new cur- 
riculum of the schools. The shift has been from 
standardization of child experiences toward a par- 
ticular concern about the welfare and growth of 
each individual child. The shift in the form of 
social control toward the ever increasing guided 
freedom of the child has brought into being a 
school set up as a miniature democracy wherein 
the child may practice this virtue of government. 
In these last years there has been a deep and in- 
telligent concern about health in all of its re- 
lationships to the child. Now much concern is 
given to the value of play, relaxation, cleanliness 
and the formation of the habits essential to the 
child’s physical well-being. This is in itself a 
striking contrast to the factual information ac- 
quired by pupils of a former generation concerning 
the number of bones in the body, with little stress 
laid on the use of the toothbrush or on other 
health measures. 

Under the fine influence of Dewey, all of us have 
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witnessed the school try to provide for the child 
the richest possible experience through affording 
him an opportunity to adjust himself intelligently 
to his environment. The world round about has 
been brought in; the windows of the school have 
been opened outward. In a well organized activ- 
ity school of to-day, the administrator of many 
years will note with some amazement the silence 
of the teacher in contrast to the ever talking, lec- 
turing instructor of his day, and the stimulation 
of the initiative on the part of the child. As a re- 
sult of this changing philosophy of education, 
there has come a challenge demanding that new 
situations and conditions be met with intelligence 
and that careful study of the needs of schools 
replace a dull adherence to mere custom in equip- 
ment and equipment design. The evolution of new 
school equipment is the answer to the challenge. 


Utility Is Considered 


This discussion will deal with the design, manu- 
facture and distribution of different types of 
school equipment, but it will also call attention 
to some of the larger aspects of the problem. 
First of all, interest has been awakened in build- 
ings and rooms wherein much attention has been 
given to utility. The piling up of boxlike rooms, 
alike in size and design, and masking them behind 
pretentious architectural treatment has slowly 
given way to a carefully planned layout designed 
specifically to house certain services clearly an- 
ticipated by the designers. These plans call for 
equipment designed to serve these same services 
so that gradually each school or job has received 
intelligent study. 

Studies of this kind give assurance that school- 
house design and school equipment design will be 
harmonized in such matters as the following: If 
concrete floors and linoleum coverings are pro- 
vided in the building design, the furniture to 
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accompany such a setup will necessarily be of the 
movable type since it is impossible to fix furniture 
to such floors. On the other hand, if fixed furni- 
ture of the immovable type is to be used, then 
floors suitable to receive and accommodate this 
type of furniture must be part of the building 
design. 


When New Equipment Is Needed 


Many school systems have been confronted with 
the most serious equipment problems due to the 
fact that superintendents of schools and boards 
of education have been unwilling to set up in their 
budgets proper amounts for the replacement of 
equipment, with the result that they have been 
unable to discard obsolete types of furniture and 
equipment. This situation has compelled many 
superintendents to move into new buildings, de- 
signed in the light of the modern educational pro- 
gram and inspired by a modern philosophy of 
education, and to install therein furniture and 
equipment left over from old buildings of an en- 
tirely different type and design, suited to a dif- 
ferent type and kind of educational program and 
made to serve an educational system supported by 
a wholly different type of educational philosophy. 

A single example of a modern program of fur- 
niture and equipment as it has been worked out 
by a city school system is presented here to show 
that the same type of principle and the same type 
of technique may be used in the solution of the 
equipment problem as in any other field of edu- 
cational endeavor. One city system reported its 
policy with reference to school equipment as 
follows: 

1. All furniture purchased for use in the school 
system shall be of the movable type. 

2. All pupils’ desks shall be of steel con- 
struction. 

3. In all primary rooms, grades one to three, 
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The type of windows shown here ensure both good light and good ventilation for the pupils. 
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The Robert Oakman School, Fordson, Mich., employs a type of movable seat that is attached to a movable desk. 


steel tables with wooden tops, and steel chairs 
with wooden seats and backs shall constitute 
standard equipment. 

4. All tables shall be of such design as will per- 
mit the use of each table by two pupils. 

5. All special rooms, such as those provided for 
home economics, commercial work and for science 
laboratories, shall as far as possible be fitted with 
furniture designed for multiple use so that rooms 
of this type shall be available for as wide a vari- 
ety of uses as possible. 

6. All buildings shall be designed with a mini- 
mum of storerooms, closets, and built-in features. 
It shall be the policy to provide for this type of 
service by means of standard cabinets, cupboards, 
wardrobes and bookcases, all of a movable type, 
to be utilized in any room of the school as desired 
and easily moved from place to place in the build- 
ing or from building to building as the needs of 
the school or the program may warrant. 

7. No pupils’ wardrobes or closets are to be in- 
cluded in any new building, such needs to be met 
in the future by corridor lockers in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school buildings. 


Changes of the Last Few Years 


This illustrates concisely the policy covering 
the underlying fundamentals with respect to fur- 
niture and equipment, and also illustrates a stud- 
ied procedure in contrast to the blind adherence 
to tradition or custom. 

Leaving this more general field of building and 
equipment design, we shall discuss briefly certain 
specific changes and developments indicating gen- 


eral trends occurring within particular fields. 

Recent developments in school equipment from 
the standpoint of health: The major portion of 
money expended for school furniture and equip- 
ment has always been for seats and desks. Even 
to-day with the great changes that have charac- 
terized our educational philosophy and our edu- 
cational procedure, major appropriations are in 
the field of seating. One may give a single illus- 
tration from the field. Dr. Henry E. Bennett has 
made extensive and detailed research studies on 
the subject of seating. In the preface of his 
book entitled “School Posture and Seating” (Ginn 
& Company, 1928), Doctor Bennett says: 

“Fixed habits of sitting are inevitable. They 
are bred in the bone and in the muscles. They 
affect the condition and functioning of the vital 
organs and in large measure determine one’s vigor, 
energy, resistance to disease. Upon these things 
depend efficiency, happiness, attitudes toward life. 
Sitting habits affect all of life’s values. They are 
controllable through knowledge, ideals and mate- 
rial aids. Upsitting should express more of alert- 
ness, self-reliance, energy, poise and power than 
does upstanding, since sitting enters more into 
life than does standing. 

“The habitual sitting posture of most people is 
distinctly bad. A chair conducive to good posture 
is a rarity. Much of the seating in public build- 
ings and conveyances makes wholesome sitting 
impossible. School seats, even those designated 
as hygienic or posture seats, often violate the 
fundamentals of posture hygiene. There is a 
medical literature of scoliosis, a physical training 
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program for standing and movement, a library of 
school hygiene; but on the simple matter of 
wholesome sitting habits there is no adequate lit- 
erature or organized knowledge. 

“Such are the reasons for this contribution to 
a science of sitting and seating. It is made as 
practical as possible because the need is rather 
for doing something than for saying something 
about it. It is focused upon the problems of the 
school because going to school is among the most 
sedentary of occupations, because in school perma- 
nent habits of sitting are formed, because ‘what 
you would have in the life of a people you must 
first put into the schools,’ and because educators 
are the most responsive and responsible group to 
whom to appeal.” 

He further points out the fact that this study 
of the problem of design and construction of 
school seats was carried on at the University of 
Chicago and with the cooperation of such school 
systems as Des Moines, Cleveland and Philadel- 
phia. Here we find the best type of research proced- 
ure devoted solely to the problem of discovering 
the principles that should lie back of the design 
of school seats. Apparently this study was 
not controlled by any thought of profit or with 
the idea of commercial factors involved therein; 
at least the procedures were not modified at any 
point by considerations that might be attributed 
to any other motive or desire than that of dis- 
covering the best possible solution of the problem. 

The study of Doctor Bennett’s book reveals 
chapters devoted to the following subjects: The 
Significance and Science of Sitting, Skeletal Me- 
chanics of Sitting, Muscular Factors in Sitting 
Erect, Posture in Relation to Visceral Support, 
School Postures and Spinal Defects, Posture and 
Visual Hygiene. After laying this foundation for 
. scientific investigation, Doctor Bennett tells of the 
equipment and methods used and the conclusions 
arrived at with reference to such factors as seat- 
ing height, the assortment of seat sizes for the 
several grades, the depth, slope and form of the 
seat, the determination of the seat back, the desk 
height, the slope and spacing, adjustable furni- 
ture, movable seats, materials and construction 
and the buying of school desks. 


Choosing the Right Kind of Desk 


During the course of Doctor Bennett’s studies 
and conclusions there is not found any evidence 
of propaganda for or against one or another type 
of school desk or seating equipment. There is 


found, however, a continuous effort to reveal per- 
tinent facts and substantial conclusions as to the 
factors that should control the selection of school 
furniture and equipmert and the selection of 
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school seats and seating equipment to be used. 

One dominant theme runs throughout his book, 
which he has phrased as follows in the opening 
of one chapter: “The type of seat to be selected 
for a given grade or room should be determined 
on the basis of the dominant type of work for 
which it is intended. There is no one desk type.” 

When he deals with the question of adjustable 
versus fixed or rigid types of seating, Doctor Ben- 
nett wisely concludes that the purchase of ad- 
justable furniture will not solve the problem 
involved until the teachers or the authorities in 
charge of the various classrooms actually adjust 
the seats to individual needs. There is a decided 
inference in his conclusions to the effect that this 
might not be as simple and as easy a task as many 
of us are led to suppose. He further points out 
that it has been characteristic of school surveys 
to confine their reports to the number of adjust- 
able seats utilized within a school system. Appar- 
ently he has found no evidence that any surveyor 
has taken the pains to find out what percentage 
of the adjustable seats have been adjusted. 


Movable and Fixed Seats 


Again, when Doctor Bennett discusses movable 
seats in comparison to furniture that is screwed 
to the floor, he calls our attention to the fact that 
the screwing of seats to the floor is not a time 
honored and universal custom, nor are movable 
seats a modern American device. He points out 
that the early furniture was sometimes built to 
the floors but that deliberately screwing it down 
to keep it in alignment was a part of the excessive 
rigidity which developed in American schools 
during the past century, and that European 
writers are accustomed to refer to the fixed or 
screwed down seat as the American custom. 

His whole discussion of the movable seating 
problem hinges on such factors as sanitation and 
floor preservation, building and equipment econ- 
omies, the flexible seat and the social spirit and 
atmosphere and liberty of movement. He points 
out in this connection defects inherent in movable 
seating such as bad lighting, a likely incident to 
freedom in the matter of placing and facing seats, 
panic danger, obstruction to the regular passing 
of pupils to and from the room and the cluttering 
of passageways. He calls attention to the fact 
that in some cities fire and panic regulations pro- 
hibit the use of movable seats in all public places 
of assembly, including the schools. He also dis- 
cusses and brings out structural defects and 
structural difficulties, and in a nine-item summary 
presents impartially the arguments for and 
against this type of school seating. 

(To be continued) 
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Analyzing Duties of Superintendents 
of Small Schools 


This study attempts to determine the most important tasks of the heads 
of small school systems; the tasks requiring the most time, and how 
clerical duties and office equipment affect the superintendent’s efficiency 


By FRED C. AYER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AND 
JAKE J. HENDRICKS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, KERENS, TEXAS 


intendents of public schools in the United 
States in cities of fewer than 5,000 popula- 
tion than in cities of greater population. 

As these superintendents serve more than half 
the population of the entire country, it is impor- 
tant to consider the administrative duties that 
characterize their work. 

In this article an attempt will be made to de- 
termine: (1) the chief administrative duties 
commonly performed by superintendents in small 


"| iateo are about five times as many super- 


TABLE I—ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES OF 129 SUPERINTENDENTS OF SMALL SCHOOLS 
LISTED ACCORDING TO POPULARITY 


Per 
Duty Cent 


| Meet with the schood board regularly.... 98 
Prepare annual reports to state depart- 
EE kde hire ed ae de es ing nee 96 
' Assign duties, supervise janitors 
| Organize the departments of the school.. 94 
Study and influence policies of the board. 93 
Assign duties to teachers 
Order school supplies .................. 93 
Prepare rules and regulations 
Inspect toilets, service departments 
Select textbooks and library books...... 88 
Prepare news articles, school publicity.. 87 
Collect tuition, deposit and keep records 87 
Check, study and improve attendance.... 87 
Investigate and help discipline pupils.... 87 
Direct upkeep and repair of property.... 86 
Arrange opening and closing programs.. 85 
Establish athletic policy 84 
Prepare the school budget and execute it. 83 





| Plan beautification of school grounds.... 82 

Employ and dismiss teachers........... 81 

| Make special promotions of pupils....... 79 

| Organize extra-curricular activities...... 77 

ee kk eee eee 77 
Organize discipline for halls, playgrounds, 
CE cv cncceetbeendkhieebadssdes 


| Make community surveys, financial...... 74 


cities; (2) the administrative duties requiring 
the most of the superintendents’ time; (3) the 
influence of the size of the school on the number 
and kind of administrative duties performed, and 
(4) the influence of clerical duties and office 
equipment. The source of the information used 
in this article is a detailed study of 47 selected 
administrative duties as performed by 129, or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, of all of the superintend- 
ents of small school systems that have enrollments 
between 160 and 1,600 in the state of Texas. 


Per 
Duty Cent 


Make out daily schedule for high school.. 73 
Make plans for building program 7 
Keep inventory of property up-to-date .. 72 
Prepare financial reports 
Arrange salary schedule for teachers.... 71 
Select and subscribe for magazines to be 
paid for by school, if so furnished.... 70 
Schedule work of pupils in high school... 70 
Employ and dismiss janitors............ 70 
Conduct local school experiments ...... 69 
Make out pay rolls and deliver pay checks 68 








Arrange a diagnostic testing program.... 62 
Keep records of pupils’ school work...... 61 
Plan and direct assembly programs...... 58 
Take and check school census.......... 58 
Plan bond issue, secure bids ............ 50 
Select books for teachers’ professional li- 
brary, if school provides for it....... 50 
Organize system of accounting ........ 47 
Attend educational meetings at expense of 
Sos bin no 6 Gadee endises 47 
Supervise decorations and arrangements 
Oe SE ois 50 dadete was 6 0 0to9 47 
Secure fire insurance for buildings ...... 32 
Direct and regulate transportation of pu- 
pils to and from school .............. 31 
Edit school publication ................ 20 
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Forty-seven administrative duties performed 
by 129 superintendents of small cities are listed 
in Table I in the order of their popularity, to- 
gether with the percentages of superintendents 
performing them. 

Numerous discussions are possible on the basis 
of the array of data listed in this table. One of 
them pertains to the relations of superintendents 
and school boards. Research studies concerning 
this relation have shown that, in general, school 





TABLE I]—DutTiEs LISTED By 10 PER CENT OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENTS AS CONSUMING 
THE Most TIME 


Investigate and help discipline pupils (44) 
Organize the departments of the school (30) 
Collect tuition, deposit and keep records (30) 
| Check, study and improve attendance (30) 
Organize extra-curricular activities (28) 








Keep records of pupils’ school work (28) 
Study and influence policies of the board (23) | 
Assign duties to teachers (22) | 
Meet with the board regularly (19) 
Prepare rules and regulations (19) 
| Prepare news articles, school publicity (18) 
: Order school supplies (18) 
Organize discipline for halls, playgrounds and 
| assemblies (14) 
Prepare the school budget and execute it (13) 
| Assign duties to and supervise janitors (13) 
| Prepare annual reports to state departments 
(11) 
Employ and dismiss teachers (11) 
Plan and direct assembly programs (11) 
| Prepare financial reports (10) 








boards have been reluctant to delegate certain 
types of authority to their superintendents. The 
present study indicates the same attitude on the 
part of many school boards in small cities. For 
example, only 80 per cent of the Texas superin- 
tendents included in this study have the authority 
to select and dismiss the teachers they supervise. 
Ayer’ stated that 91 per cent of the superintend- 
ents included in his recent study select regular 
teachers. Ganders’ stated that 89 per cent of the 
superintendents of small city schools included in 
his study in 1926 had this authority. Deffen- 
baugh*® stated that 72 per cent of the superin- 
tendents of smaller schools had this authority in 
1917 and 93 per cent in 1922. As a second ex- 
ample, only 69 per cent of the superintendents 
in the present study employ and dismiss janitors, 
yet 94 per cent have the authority to assign duties 
to and supervise janitors. Most authorities be- 
lieve that the privilege of selecting employees 


1 Ayer, Fred C., The Duties of Public School Administrators, Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, June, 1929, p. 58. 

® Ganders, Harry S., Personnel and Organization of Schools in the 
S. Office of Education, p. 29. 
Administration of Schools in Smaller Cities, 
2, 1922, U. S. Office of Education, pp. 33-34. 


Small Cities, Bulletin No. 6, 1926, U. 
5’ Deffenbaugh, W. S., 
Bulletin No. 
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should be delegated to the superintendent if he 
is to be held responsible for the services rendered 
by them. 

An examination of the list of duties and the 
number of superintendents performing them will 
show that the superintendent is attempting to 
perform many duties that could easily be dele- 
gated to principals. For example, 87 per cent 
of the superintendents report that they help dis- 
cipline pupils; 77 per cent classify new pupils; 
70 per cent schedule the work of high school 
pupils, and 61 per cent keep the records of pupils’ 
school work. 


Superintendent Should Be Relieved of Details 


All of these functions are important. The su- 
perintendent is and ought to be responsible for 
them. However, it is not his task to perform 
minor details. The one thing he cannot delegate 
to others is his responsibility to the school au- 
thorities and to the public for the accomplishment 
of the purposes for which the public school exists. 
Hence, he must retain his own vision and judg- 
ment and set standards for those to whom the 
work may have been assigned. The superintend- 
ent must also see that the work delegated to 
others is actually performed, and performed 
economically with regard to time, materials and 
labor. 

The 129 superintendents were requested to list 
the five administrative duties consuming the 
greatest amount of their time. Eighty-six of the 
superintendents responded to this request. Table 
II shows nineteen duties that were named by 
more than 10 per cent as consuming the greatest 
amount of their time. The duties are ranked in 
the order of frequency of mention with the per- 
centages of the superintendents listing the duties 
as the most time consuming given in paren- 
theses. 


Duties Consuming the Most Time 


All but four of the duties listed in Table II are 
performed by more than 75 per cent of the 129 
superintendents. The following five duties are 
among the first ten consuming the most of the 
superintendents’ time and are also among the 
first ten that are most frequently performed by 
the superintendents reporting: meet with the 
board regularly ; organize the departments of the 
school; study and influence policies of the board; 
assign duties to teachers; prepare rules and regu- 
lations. 

A study reported in the Seventh Year Book, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, based on reports 
from 614 supervising principals gives the follow- 
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TABLE III—ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES THAT ARE MARKEDLY INFLUENCED BY THE SIZE OF THE | 
SCHOOL SYSTEM* 


Percentile Performance in Schools With 
Enrollments of 























399 or 400 to 700 to 1,000 or 
| Fewer 699 999 More 
Duty 1 2 3 4 
1. Organize system of accounting .............. 25 52 46 64 
| 2. Prepare Gnameial reports .... 2.2... ccccseees 57 73 69 88 
3. Employ and dismiss teachers ............... 67 77 90 92 
4. Employ and dismiss janitors ............... 46 71 82 80 
5. Secure fire insurance for buildings .......... 14 27 46 44 
SS. ££ ££ Ean area 50 75 82 80 
7. Plan bond issue, secure bids ................ 28 50 69 56 
8. Keep records of pupils’ school work .......... 78 67 46 48 
9. Make out daily schedule for high school ..... 82 83 65 52 
10. Organize discipline for halls, playgrounds, as- 
ERS RS ee re ar ee 87 82 71 52 
11. Arrange a diagnostic testing program ........ 46 58 69 80 
12. Arrange salary schedule for teachers ........ 46 73 75 92 
13. Direct and regulate transportation of pupils to 
Se TE, 6 dk CREE AE hon Reade eas 7 33 42 40 
14. Select books for teachers’ professional library, 
if school provides for TH .. ... 2c. ccccccscee 28 50 59 64 
15. Attend educational meetings at the expense of 
bb & piel bielie Steere ea rh aae Sere yA 38 44 42 68 
*Distributed according to enrollment in school. The figures indicate the percentage of s superinte sndents performing each duty. 








ing twelve as the greatest time consuming ad- 
ministrative duties‘; conferences with parents; 
discipline ; conferences with pupils; building main- 
tenance; cooperation with health personnel; 
visitors; cooperation with the janitor; program 
making; registrations; banking and thrift activi- 
ties; control of corridors and playgrounds; con- 
trol of lunchroom. 


Clerical Work Is Time Consuming 


Among the eighteen administrative duties con- 
suming the most time, as reported by Morrison,’ 
are the following: discipline; conferences with 
teachers; conferences with parents; supervision 
of attendance; preparation of reports; supervi- 
sion, building and janitor service; clerical duties; 
requisition and distribution of supplies; organiz- 
ing the school’s work; extra-curricular activities ; 
making plans and programs for special school cele- 
brations. 

It is noticeable that discipline, reports, jani- 
torial supervision, program making, organization 
and certain duties of a clerical nature seem to be 
common to all three of these studies. In all these 
lists appear many items such as reports, supplies, 
attendance, which could be performed by a well 
trained clerk. This would permit the superin- 


1 Seventh Year Book, Department Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, p. 

2 Morrison, J. Cayce, The School Principalship of Ohio Cities and 
Exempted Villages, The Ohio State University Contribution to School 
Administration, vol. 2, no. 17, May 15, 1926, p. 45, Table 37. 





tendent to devote more of his time to various exec- 
utive duties that require genuine administrative 
ability. 

The effect of the size of the school upon the 
number and type of administrative duties per- 
formed by the superintendents is noticeable. For 
purposes of comparison, the school systems were 
divided into four classes on the basis of enroll- 
ment. Schools with enrollments of 399 or fewer 
pupils were placed in Class 1; with 400 to 699 in 
Class 2; with 700 to 999 in Class 3; and with 
enrollments of 1,000 to 1,600 in Class 4. Ac- 
cording to this classification, superintendents of 
the smallest and largest schools perform, on the 
average, from 2 to 11 per cent fewer adminis- 
trative duties than do the superintendents in the 
two intervening groups or classes. The probable 
reason for the lower average performance on the 
part of the superintendents of the smallest and 
largest groups is that the superintendents of the 
smallest group, on the one hand, devote a larger 
share of their time to teaching, while the super- 
intendents of Class 4 delegate more of their ad- 
ministrative duties to principals and office help 
than do the superintendents in the medium sized 
schools. 

When administrative ‘duties are considered 
separately, the differences in performance due to 
the size of the school systems are greatly in- 
creased. A number of important duties, such 
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as “meet with the board regularly” (100-96-100- 
100),? “prepare rules and regulations” (86-94- 
93-92), “order school supplies” (93-92-96-92), 
and “plan beautification of school grounds” (82- 
79-82-84) are performed by essentially the same 
relative numbers of superintendents regardless 
of small or large school enrollments. 


Size of School Affects Duties 


Other administrative duties, on the contrary, 
are markedly influenced by the size of the school 
population. Some of the more pronounced vari- 
ations are shown in Table III. A number of 
duties such as “employ and dismiss teachers” 
(67-77-90-92), “arrange a diagnostic testing pro- 
gram” (46-58-69-80), “arrange salary schedule 
for teachers” (46-73-75-92), “select books for 
teachers’ professional library” (28-50-59-84), and 
“attend educational meetings at the expense of 
the school board” (38-44-42-68) exhibit tenden- 
cies toward more common performance the larger 
the enrollment in the school system. Other duties 
such as “‘keep record of pupils’ school work” (78- 
67-48-46), “schedule work of pupils in high 
school” (78-79-65-45), “‘make out daily schedule 
of high school” (82-83-65-52) and a few others 
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requiring the greatest amount of their time. The 
responses were tabulated and the results are 
shown in Table IV. For the entire group the 
duties requiring the most time were those relat- 
ing to correspondence, keeping records, making out 
reports, collecting tuition and checking attendance 
of pupils. There is a decided decrease in the per- 
centile performance of certain clerical duties by 
the superintendents in going from smaller to 
larger schools. This decrease in duties performed 
corresponds closely with the increase in office as- 
sistance furnished the superintendents. The per- 
centages of full-time office clerks furnished in the 
four classes of schools are 0, 4, 14 and 24, and of 
part-time clerks, they are 7, 10, 24 and 28, re- 
spectively. 


Adequate Office Equipment Necessary 


There is a close relation between the decrease in 
time consumed by certain clerical duties with the 
increase in office equipment furnished the superin- 
tendents. The data presented in Table V show 
that the percentages of the schools in the four 
classes of schools that are furnished with dupli- 
cating machines of any sort are 50, 75, 79 and 80, 
respectively. The percentages of schools in the 


TABLE IV—CLERICAL DUTIES CONSUMING THE MOST TIME OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SMALL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN TEXAS* 


Duty 


Correspondence 





Making out pay roll 


— ee 
NR SS ON AO wh 


Keeping records of pupils’ school work... 
Checking, studying and making reports... 
Collecting tuition and keeping records of it.. 37 
Keeping books, financial records, etc...... 
Checking attendance of pupils........... 
Business matters, paying accounts, etc.... 
Writing minutes of school board......... 
Collecting, classifying data on applications.. 0 
Preparation of rules, regulations and notices. 15 


eo60060060600 6480 660666 6 


Cutting stencils and operating mimeograph. 0 


Percentile Performance in Schools With 
Enrollment of 











1 2 3 4 
399 or 400 to 700 to 1.000 or 

Fewer 699 999 More Total 

vo 72 90 91 84 

oa 66 40 36 55 

a, 45 30 72 40 

30 20 1l 26 

sin 18 20 5 15 

one 18 10 11 12 

vv 3 10 16 12 

—— 6 10 11 8 

9 10 11 8 

3 5 0 6 

.. 6 6 0 6 5 

6 10 0 5 





| 


*Distributed according to enrollment. The figures indicate the percentage of superintendents performing each duty. 





exhibit tendencies toward less common perform- 
ance the larger the school system. These striking 
tendencies in one direction or the other afford 
substantial evidence of the deep-rooted differ- 
ences that exist in the administrative organiza- 
tion in different sized school systems. 

The superintendents cooperating in this study 
were requested to list the three clerical duties 


' The figures in parentheses represent the percentile performances 
in the four respective groups or classes of school systems. 


four groups furnished with adding machines are 
7, 25, 22 and 28, respectively. The percentages of 
superintendents provided with slide rules are 7, 
12, 11 and 24, respectively. The schools furnished 
with telephones in the superintendents’ offices in 
the four groups are 57, 82, 85 and 100 per cent, 
respectively. It seems reasonable to assert that 
all superintendents included in this study should 
be furnished with the equipment listed in Table V, 
as a minimum. It is poor business to pay a super- 
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intendent a salary calling for executive ability 
and then fail to furnish him with sufficient office 
equipment to do his work efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

One hopeful tendency revealed by Table V is 
the relatively large number of superintendents 
provided with professional libraries. Fifty-five 
per cent of the entire group have such libraries. 
Here, as in many other worth while items, there is 
a direct correlation between the size of the school 
and the number provided with professional libra- 
ries. The percentages of schools in the four 
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none. There is little doubt that a superintendent’s 
efficiency is materially affected by the office equip- 
ment and clerical help provided for him. School 
boards may well give these items more serious 
attention. 

In summarizing the study, it is found that: 

1. The administrative duties most frequently 
performed by superintendents in small cities have 
to do with the school board, preparing reports, 
assignment of duties to employees, organization 
of school departments, financial and business mat- 
ters and the discipline and attendance of pupils. 


TABLE V—OFFICE EQUIPMENT FURNISHED THE SUPERINTENDENTS OF SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


IN TEXAS* 
Class of School 
1 2 3 4 
399 or 400 to 700 to 1,000 or 
Item Fewer 699 999 More Total 
i I od bs be we . 5 98 86 96 88 
is ED oc. ss a eeu ad Bee ek kok ee 82 78 82 100 82 
er ere Serres ge ee 57 82 85 100 80 
1 ~  8 po  etls Ke pale ae 75 84 76 92 80 
Se = Peer ren eee 72 76 74 88 76 
J Er ae er renee 57 75 74 88 71 
7. Clock and bell system.................... 50 88 71 88 66 
ee a ed te OS ie a ee 25 75 79 80 64 
Oh. - cre dha edad kg sw baie ebmebe ged 50 42 45 52 45 
10. Other duplicating machines.............. 29 33 11 28 26 
Oe, Se i ess age 36 58 55 68 55 
12. Professional library magazine racks ....... 33 42 31 44 37 
ls, A 95 on of sw peck ad eee gd tag ikl 7 25 22 28 18 
Se, MI ceva cite aol ea postal ane A we ee 7 12 11 24 13 
— SRR ee ree: Pn fe eee 0 11 7 36 12 
RE ee re re eae ne , meree 0 15 7 16 10 





*Distributed according to enrollment. The figures indicate the 








percentage of superintendents furnished with each item. | 





classes provided with such libraries are 36, 58, 66 
and 68, respectively. 

It is apparent that there is a lack of essential 
equipment in the offices of the superintendents of 
small school systems in Texas. One can scarcely 
conceive of a professionally minded superintend- 
ent who would not need a bookcase in his office, 
yet there were 18 per cent of the entire group who 
had nore. A typewriter is an essential piece of 
office equipment even though there may be no 
stenographic help, yet there were 25 per cent in 
Class 1 who had no such equipment. Several super- 
intendents, moreover, who reported typewriters, 
stated that they owned them. To keep school 
records adequately, filing cases are necessary, yet 
there were 25 per cent in Class 1 and 20 per cent 
of the whole group who had none. A superintend- 
ent without telephone connection with his com- 
munity scarcely belongs to the present day, yet 43 
per cent in Class 1 and 20 per cent of the total had 
no such service. Duplicating machines are inval- 
uable, yet 36 per cent of the superintendents had 


2. The administrative duties consuming the 
most time correspond fairly closely with those 
that are most frequently performed. 

3. The size of the school influences the number 
and type of duties performed by superintendents 
and principals. In the largest and smallest schools 
superintendents perform fewer administrative 
duties than do those in schools that are of average 
size. 

4. There is a marked tendency toward the in- 
crease in the performance of certain duties by 
superintendents as a school system grows larger, 
but there is also a marked decrease in the per- 
formance of certain other duties. 

5. The larger the school the greater is the 
number of duties delegated in whole or in part to 
principals. 

6. Time spent by superintendents on clerical 
duties is saved by suitable office equipment. 

7. Superintendents of small school systems 
give too much time to minor administrative de- 
tails. 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


What Qualities Are Prerequisite 
to Success in Teaching? 


By A. S. BARR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, AND LESTER M. EMANS, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LANCASTER, WIS. 


monwealth Teacher-Training Study’” 

eighty-three traits of character and per- 
sonality and 1,001 activities of importance in the 
training of teachers. His data were derived 
from a comprehensive survey of current theory 
and practice of teaching. 


Pron W. W. CHARTERS lists in his “Com- 


Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The Commonwealth Teacher- 
Training Study, Chicago, The University of Chicago, 1929. 


It is the purpose of the investigation reported 
in this article to study the qualities and activities 
prerequisite to teaching success from a slightly 
different point of view, and to compare the find- 
ings with those of the Charters investigation. 
The data are derived from an analysis of 209 
rating scales. These scales were collected from 
cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants, from state 
departments of public instruction and from de- 





TABLE I—TRAITS AND ACTIVITIES OCCURRING WITH A 


Number Number 

of item Item Frequency of item Item Frequency 
Fe ree ee re ee 261 ee ne re ne ee 35 
2 Classroom management .............. 164 49 Skill in stimulating thought ......... 35 
S  FPRGEGRSIOMM! GEEIENGE «www ccccccsccccn 157 OP BI ie Dh bkebin ade ce ta beeact 34 
4 Choice of subject matter............. 147 ee ee ae se 34 
©) OE ec bcewcbenmense wees 151 ee ee SN en's wh baw eneece 34 
O° SE) Been ce chs ccbsensineneednas 125 | CE cases acegkd ehh sbasateutakes 34 
7 Appearance of the room.............. 120 Oe RI oe Bag tii We ininspadaecnnions 82 
& Personal appearance ...............: 118 55 Cooperation with school ............. 32 
ee Ace «4 5 a. bck ade eeneen 103 ees Eee 32 
ee Ge Ses ons 4 sedincne ete nnees 101 EE errs Pere rr re 32 
SR ede se oc wivnys ci gdeds hasbeen 96 58 Cooperation with community ......... 31 
12 Professional growth ................. 94 peat i cn daca. de ade So Kk bad 31 
Se EE, dea ns Ud adanad cad end es 87 60 Skill in presentation ................ 31 
BO ee ee I  Kdvin sc sednecdcctcs 86 eR ee ee eee ee 30 
De) PI OE GUD io vicee ccc bonscvacss 85 er rE . 6 ds ncencatasad eect 30 
aia duintecacekeashsncets 79 63 Judgment .................. ee eeeeeee 30 
eC. an cob onssckies dneden 78 G4 Appearance ..............eeeeeeeeeee 29 
i ce ahs melee 76 eG EEE ee 29 
a cic iis ua peearn Ket A 74 flO er 29 
da okaeaeen 71 67 Attitude toward criticism ............ 28 
21 Daily preparation .................. 69 68 Care of school property .............. 28 
ET Bi iit rod ic ok pe tee wekbueees 68 69 Professional interest ................ 28 
ee ee ec a erdcaewwewes 67 De (SEE sadebhisudssccnvoensnacesde ts 28 
iss oh enke 67 71 Intellectual capacity ................. 27 
25 Skill in questioning ................. 67 72 Interest in life of community ........ 27 
26 Attention to individual needs ........ 65 TE MII occ nscccececccscccccccsve 27 
2 eee eeepe 65 74 Cooperation with other teachers ...... 26 
ft - eee re 61 75 *Pupil reaction ............20.seeeeee 26 
29 *General development of pupils ........ 60 76 *Pupil-teacher cooperation ............ 25 
30 Skill in teaching how to study ....... 60 77 Gense of justice ........ccccsccnccece 25 
Oe I aE teats cansdctsos encoded 55 78 Sincerity .........ccececccccccccecs 25 
32 Professional reading ................ 58 79 Ability to meet patrons .............. 24 
je) Oo *  —E aera ee 52 OP SD tp ccesececeescccasepesseses 24 
34 Skill in habit formation .............. 50 81 Executive ability .................... 24 
ae a a 48 Ce SED. 6venhens cdegebencend caneeae 24 
86 Resourcefulness .................000. 48 83 *Growth of pupils in subject matter ... 24 
37 Interest in lives of the pupils ........ 47 —Ch—UL lll OR eee 24 
38 Professional equipment .............. 47 ee SE a hardin bade wav bS0de ea beds waded 23 
39 Industry ........... ec eseccccscccees 46 Ree ee 23 
40 Professional preparation ............ 43 87 Organization of subject matter ....... 23 
41 *Pupil achievement ...............-.+. 41 88 Personal equipment ................. 23 
= — of ventilation ............++... 40 89 Technique of teaching ............... 23 
edad ania tate = 90 Understanding of children ........... 23 
. EEE Soescesceretoccsesscesees 7 91 *Attention of class ................... 22 
i IE, 9 iin. dit, ae Shwe oP moe Ss SEN 36 92 Characte 9 
46 Care of Wight oie eeerererees 36 98 Cooperation with supervisory official | 22 
ee ee eee HSrenes Se ee GN WEE. eo décacdbns icbedesece 22 
NOTE: gee phraseology weed te describe the several traits and ys SE: AGEN db Gnad Soden s ox Pandcndesadh 22 
pao yea pap og BYR — cal with that of the RE ere 21 
ee RT re eee 21 


*Pupil traits, qualities or activities. 
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partments of education in universities. In all, 
forty-six states were represented in the data 
analyzed. 

Particular care was exercised in the analysis 
of these rating scales and in classifying the vari- 
ous items contained in them. Instead of follow- 
ing the conventional procedure of building first 
a classification scheme and of then forcing the 
different items into these preconceived groups, 
the two were built together. The separate items 
were first copied on 3 by 5-inch cards, one item 
on each card. There were, altogether, 6,939 such 
items. Those items identically worded were 
then thrown into the same class groups. There 
were 200 such groups with a frequency of five 
or more. The group headings for these 200 
groups were then used to classify items not yet 





FREQUENCY OF FIVE OR MORE IN 209 RATING SCALES 


Number 
of item Item Frequency 

De. I od 5 a)otin.4.die.« 6a. si0 ews 0-emep et 21 
99 *Response of class .......cccccsccccee 21 
100 Knowledge of subject matter ......... 20 
SEE | FR ND kin 66 c2ccescnsecces 20 
BE PE BE v.bbo cbc sssccescawe 20 
106 Prommpenems of reports .........ccaves 20 
ae oO eer re ee 20 
ee. OI fe dike areirix uéino0-6.4-04 sae oe 19 
106 Gemerel SRPORFATICE .... 2. ccccccccecce 19 
107 School management ...............-. 19 
a Ee ere re 19 
Be Se GN ioe seins decane + seman 18 
Tae. M6 onbtawd se tecdsad-ceadase cane 18 
A rrr re Tre rr 18 
i A ES eee 17 
113 Interest in life of the school ......... 17 
SER SE Wiis > 8 REGS 446056060 2500 16 
115 ©Extra-curricular activities ........... 16 
SO. I, is inw:5)n la aslo ws oie Fis aes 16 
SEE a ck ewnddcnctten cate co kc tndes 16 
118 Teaching techniques ................. 16 
129 <TRWRGR GOREIIONS onc ccc cvessccee 15 
DP... SE, rb6 0606 600 bbe ch bdodes cetees 15 
Se ED  cenacdevesccsstcceess 15 
122 Sympathy with children ............. 15 
128 Charseter DWHGINE ......cccccccccece 14 
a OE OE errr 14 
TTT ee 14 
Re ON 14 
Be: MEE Sere iek seks K00dsexcpitaces 13 
a eee 13 
2 |; PE tevet ee sthens sss ecn ne wane 13 
130 Grasp of subject matter ............. 13 
131 Skill in motivating work ............. 13 
Se a wk Seng ss s.o dae soos seed 12 
Se «EE end ds hoa ¥nenceen ties 12 
134 Academic preparation ............... 11 
Be EE Meets bods decknnsescadeea's 11 
Se. EE cué0d} cudadesevectes 10 
Se); Sr CE dd cane a cease easons de 10 
. (pt iain oS Ds whee paddies wie vm ope hiiet 10 
ee ea 555 Sala a's 9's) 5 Wallen a Sad Sea 10 
Be i EE © udder sdcssharoséveenevens 10 
ee > ME ig doi oa: sag Pore, aw b's aches 10 
See Be ED 6. cd ee'c ace sccceseicuas 10 
OE: ~ SE Saebniaewecesecivecenccveupetas 10 
145 Attention to ventilation .............. 9 
146 Cooperation with principal ........... 9 
147 *Development of effective habits of study 9 
cS ll” re 9 
149 Personal qualifications .............. 9 
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classified. There were 2,950 such unclassified 
items. This second classification (Step 2) was 
made by three different individuals, each work- 
ing independently of the others. Items unani- 
mously assigned to the different class groups by 
these three workers were judged to be properly 
classified. There were, however, at the comple- 
tion of Step 2, certain unassigned items. These 
were assigned (Step 3) by the three judges in 
conference. Finally a summary of the three 
tabulations was brought forward in a totals col- 
umn (Step 4). These totals are presented in 
Table I. 

Some attempt was made to estimate the objec- 
tivity of the procedure here followed by corre- 
lating the frequencies secured for the several items, 
one with another, for each of the four tabulations 





* 


Number 
of item Item Frequency 
ll «+ SN. 65s cca taut eb oslde Kea Wse Swed 9 
151 Ability to interest patrons ........... 8 
152 Attractiveness of room .............. 8 
153 *Command of subject matter .......... 8 
154 Preparation of daily work ........... 8 
155 Professional qualities ............... 8 
156 Stimulation of community ............ 8 
fie > eeeperer rrr rss 8 
ee ren ee 8 
159 *Achievements of pupils .............. 8 
ROD «= BE BI nbc oc cnc cccccccoses 7 
Ee . ~ SN Kook non or ccc adn 00d mee eee 7 
> SR on Sdn cicweeces kweeuae’s 7 
163 General scholarship ................. 7 
is bc rekenescccacanss 7 
165 Selection of subject matter .......... 7 
166 *Achievement of pupils ............... 6 
ti kl eee 6 
168 Class management .................. 6 
169 Command of English ................ 6 
ee ee ee 6 
Sen. ED acd buedke athe Gps 0004 6ame> ed os 6 
SUe :. BI -B FES Eicicd se ciescoviese 6 
173 Knowledge of subject ................ 6 
R76 EO. CIS ins oe oc coe conscdes 6 
ef eet aR arr re 6 
176 *Participation of class ............c00. 6 
5 eS di Se bis oso 4s add Oe 6 
ee errr ee 6 
179 Ability to discipline ................. 5 
180 Accurmey Of TEMOTES .......cccccccces 5 
181 *Attitude of class (in doubt) .......... 5 
182 Attention to individual differences .... 5 
1838 Athesiéiom to Towtine ....... cc ccc ccee 5 
Be GE Biceccncesotcnscscisnct 5 
185 Community interest ................. 5 
a ep arr 5 
Ee 5 
ES er ee 5 
189 Personal characteristics ............. 5 
BP: EY Madbdh debe sbi vicescsceveaces 5 
191 *Power of expression ................. 5 
192 Preparation of work ..............0. 5 
193 Professional training ................ 5 
RE 5 
195 Self-improvement ................... 5 
er Eee ee 5 
ee PETC ee 5 
OE ee ee 5 
199 Teaching how to study .............. 5 
200 Thoroughness of drill ................ 5 
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| , 
| TABLE III—MAJor DIVISIONS OF THE CHARTERS LIST OF TEACHERS’ ACTIVITIES* 


I. Teaching Activities Involved in Classroom Instruction 
A. Teaching subject matter 
Planning 
Setting up objectives 
Selecting and organizing subject matter 
Developing interests 
Instructing 
Assigning work 
Providing sufficient opportunity for pupils’ activities 
Providing facilities for individual study 
Investigating pupils’ needs, abilities, and achievements 
10. Exhibiting useful teaching traits 
B. Teaching pupils how to study 
II. Teachers’ Activities Involved in School and Classroom Management 
A. Recording and reporting information concerning pupils 
B. Activities involving contacts with pupils 
III. Teachers’ Activities Involving Supervision of Pupils’ Extra-Classroom. Activities 
A. Informal contacts with pupils 
B. Supervision of athletics, social activities, etc. 
IV. Activities Involving Relationships with the Personnel of the School Staff 
V. Activities Involving Relations with Members of School Community 
VI. Activities Concerned with Professional and Personal Advancement 
VII. Activities Concerning School Plant and Supplies 


| NOTE: The items here listed are taken directly from Charters’ full list of Teachers’ Activities; they constitute the major divisions 
| of this outline. The items of this outlne are offered for purposes of comparison with those listed in Table II. 
} 


9 IH OV oo pO 





*Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press (1929), 
pp. 304-472. 
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above described. The correlations between the (Step 1) and final classification, .74 + .023. The 
four tabulations were as follows: exact matchings conventional classification with its imposed 
(Step 1) and independent classification (Step 2), scheme of classification means little. The pro- 
.86 + .015; exact matchings (Step 1) and confer- cedure here pursued was followed with the hope 
ence (Step 3), .77+.021; exact matchings that a more usable classification might be de- 


| TABLE IV—A COMPARISON OF THE CHARTERS RANK LIST OF TEACHERS’ TRAITS AND THE BARR-EMANS LIST 


Rank for Teachers of: 
Grades Grades Grades Grades 











X-XII_ VII-IX = III-VI  Kdg.-Il Barr- 
Senior Junior Inter- Kdg. Rural Average Bmans 
Traits H.S. H.S. mediate Primary School Rank List 
0 ee ee ee oe ~ 10 x 6 ] 7 13 
2. Attractiveness, personal appearance .......... 17 14 9 10 15 13 3 
3. Breadth of interest (interest in community, in- 

terest in profession, interest in pupils) .... 1 10 11 15 2 8 4 
4. Carefulness (accuracy, definiteness, thorough- 

Dt Liter abbaddehage diate kasha winders é 4 11 13 9 14 12 12 18 
5. Considerateness (appreciativeness, courtesy, 

kindliness, sympathy, tact, unselfishness) .. 17 3 1 1 3 5 5 
6. Cooperation (helpfulness, loyalty) ............ 11 9 14 16 3 11 1 
7. Dependability (consistency) ................. 14 19 16 17 15 22 19 
8. Enthusiasm (alertness, animation, inspiration, 

EE ON oh i ond ona Wilwwd 6ce a weGcne 9 4 5 2 11 6 12 
i iin aah iis oe eh Remi be eae eaatiens Ks 23 24 25 23 25 24 9 
10. Forcefulness (courage, decisiveness, firmness, 

independence, purposefulness) ............. 5 4 18 19 13 12 23 
11. Good judgment (discretion, foresight, insight, 

ES lS 8 oe aa a ea eee Sig abner AG 2 1 3 4 3 3 20 
CT C3016. 66 pe teh ecee bees hich aboketoncsss 16 16 12 10 9 13 8 
ORE SE Poe OTT OTN 7 12 7 9 6 x 22.5 
14. Industry (patience, perseverance) ............ 19 8 14 13 17 14 17 
15. Leadership (initiative, self-confidence) ........ 4 7 19 21 R 12 6 
16. Magnetism (approachability, cheerfulness, op- 

timism, pleasantness, sense of humor, socia- 

bility, pleasing voice, wittiness) ........... 11 4 5 3 9 6 2 
1%. BRON « CQUUUTEEINOSS) cc... ccc cccccccccccs 20 16 13 4 18 14 21 
I dn 9 20 23 24 22 20 24.5 
19. Originality (imaginativeness, resourcefulness) . 22 22 16 12 19 14 14 

| 20. Progressiveness (ambition) .................. 23 23 22 20 22 22 22.5 
| 21. Promptness (dispatch, punctuality) ........... 21 14 20 18 21 19 7 
| 22. Refinement (conventionality, good taste, mod- 
esty, morality, simplicity) ................ 14 20 2 8 13 1] 15 
| 23. Scholarship (intellectual curiosity) .......... 5 16 21 21 20 17 10 
24. Self-control (calmness, dignity, poise, reserve, 
GUID cece scccceccccccccceccceccccescce 2 2 3 6 6 4 11 


Ce eh nv ctanwu 25 25 24 25 24 25 24.5 
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TABLE II—A TYPICAL SCALE FOR THE RATING OF TEACHERS 
Frequency 
I. Classroom Management. (general) (2, 107, 116, 168) Ke Uiiid hehe kere KG RAM whe eae keene 205 
he: es ech chc aba RAds bbbs bod ed kat eehdsiamebadecksdinanasereae x 
i ee he Se Os hb ebee banda ees odnae adeeb aueneneseeecseeene 48 
ee eh a anos emdis Sd dA ans CedOR ET ET HORE aan s pbb eee ees And 49 
RE EF ee nr pee ee ee rr re rr ae 58 
2. Housekeeping and appearance of room (7, 97, 119, 148, 152) ......... 0... ccc cee cece eee 173 
eR ER CR a rr ann mre rs eer 160 
i edie bated beaks s de Adie d 4064s Kocaakawediceeeneeew 34 
5. Records and reports (43, 70) ....ccceccecccseccccccscecesscrcesseeetccseccscscsceccecees 67 
CG, AGRSEeee BP ROD MRI GEE, BI, Bin BUD one oop c cc nc ce cccccnccccccccsescssccesénees 72 
II. Instructional Skill (general) (1, 47, 89, 118, I od ssa ka een go ¥ dhe oeea ae oeee Rew 371 
1. Selection and organization of subject matter (4, Re. 4a ee ee ee ee 177 
Te ee so as abe REM e EU based OOO hehe SAa dade der she dbareeet 110 
3. Skill in assignment (14, 127, "128, RG RS ooo IT se) DA ee Oe Pk 118 
Siig noid Rahn a OSE EDAD’ bod eS wmibe a >h 6d ea ere een 70 
Se 64 Oe ERR an ee ene thx ee ear aee te anne a Ear errno 78 
Go ed aan heewed Reb bn ce neh weenie meee dae eae 72 
a ss ee ea ae nie sae en ednl sib beer eee ea 65 
ee ee es circa sedi aden sdhiseedeendansnssadgracceseaea 85 
©. Bee Bes Cees Ms OO, BE, BEG, BOB) nw ccccccccerecccescivcessensseune 116 
ee &F F HF SU US Ue rer ee ere errr re er 54 
se ras ca cs on chy CERRO hess Reus Chae LYN EKS SoS ROARS 22 
Rs ee i Fi kis ccccud sd onde ketehhchsedeiepeduhsskdaensecveseeaae 38 
a ee ES Os 6 onc in ciwek cakeone wneadbaens hho eee bddenhesienieaedewes 56 
14. Results (in one form or another) (22, 29, 41, 51, 83, 111, 126, 140, 147, 153, 159, 166, 191) . 305 
III. Personal Fitness for Teaching (general) (5, 18, 33, 88, 117, 125, 129, 142, 149, 189) Siadieaceeal’ 369 
1. Accuracy (carefulness, definiteness, thoroughness) (54, 180) (hss cendethbaddaees tadeiwebneres 37 
DS OE BD a ck abhan cues cet adivesdunsnepbsdbeedhh 60404 chee eicsakbscs oo seceseses 64 
S. SRR DE GUTINIIIED GEED. in 6.0 0 0 0:0.0.0.5.5.056.00:0.9.50.605 0660400600 0EOEN rb bes0ds nse scenes 28 
4. Considerateness (appreciativeness, courtesy, kindliness, sympathy, tact, unselfishness) (16, 
WE EE dcheaddaweiehehedddtddawasdde ksh ds sku dad ded nehns en dhOOGeseee soe obs s be caer 145 
SBS GR Re GO LD ee dobenn o 66646 aeccbnsesecnbineseebbdassncd ies eres oar 
6. Enthusiasm (alertness, animation, inspiration, spontaneity) (23) ............... 2.00.00 e eee 67 
a. go Fe 8. 8 > re ee er er ee rere 49 
8. Forcefulness (courage, decisiveness, firmness, independence, purposefulness) (186) ......... 5 
9. Good judgment (discretion, foresight, insight, intelligence) (63) ........... 0.02. c cece cece 30 
Pe PT SE TOUTE TTT Pe eT Per ee Pere Tee CTT 106 
11. Honesty (integrity, dependability, reliability) (659, 120) .......cccccccsccccccssccccccscccess 46 
ee en er a er re re 46 
13. Leadership (initiative, self-confidence, self-reliance) (17, 57, 96) .......-... 0.0. c eee eee nes 131 
SEs ME wa666446 bad snd 6 edh 0068s AEUESESD 150606 bh She eTRSE se Se hrds bee ho dcdareee esis edeunn x 
es. Se Se ME na cs hace eid been anddkd Meee eae ete aeebOehechek sawseeeecekesee 56 
Se, Se ons ccndtesnndaesankesddns044b0senbhee4dnebe sd eae habandadababess» + * 0008 x 
17. Optimism (cheerfulness, pleasantness, sense of humor, wittiness) (86, 112, 124) .......... 54 
18. Originality (imaginativeness, resourcefulness) -(36, 141) ...........ee ee cee cece cece eee eee 58 
ek ee in nk desea dh bewiee £066 as bane re eesehctde es heceatady 213 
Sy, Mn UTE a eh 8 or ihr reread ood SE wi dt ad dpe O10, de pe Sela ose < fbid Sb bn S a SS Sn aldo kee 5 
i I SR, MN i cit cc cocnd nese hecdeeersdekkenstdsdeececctasivevaewean 15 
22. Promptness (dispatch, punctuality) (20, 98, 103) . ye Ee RO OER 
23. Refinement (conventionality, good taste, modesty, simplicity) . dabei 6 Vat @ Es ond Habe esse so oe 
24. Self-control (calmness, dignity, poise, reserve, sobriety) (28, 95) ................. Len sacaiea sed 83 
Oe ee | hn cng s ven kbwd oe sent be O84 4000 e FRO ek Ss 106 65 6 He ce 8 GeKs ods KER 93 
St. ME, canis td nbs bale hv ne p Gees as £a 4s sd RAR ET RR DER SUN EL ie ss ash aCe eR ivan, SS 
Re Rie ER Se EN me Bre er ce Pe he nen Rie pers tere x | 
ek: ee Ce cer seweerned.canneweehb ea cekaan Matinikecd oer ck Od Ae 23 
We: CE ED. bs ic aaah ocad anes Ghee ds bin pekbasendenenhwhea iba e hse ut edhe oe en nas 96 
IV. Scholarship and Professional Preparation (24, 35, 38, 40, 100, 110, 130, 134, 155, 158, 163, 173, 193) . 301 
VF, TR rs IS, Gi Ce I Doo in hhc odo ce iiednandndd ene deeneodas cpdncdcosivaree 98 
VI. Interest in Work, Pupils, Patrons, Subjects Taught, etc. (37, 69, 72, 94, 102, 118, 172, 185) ......... 172 
VII. Ability to Cooperate With Others (9, 55, 58, 74, 93, 132, 146) ......... cece weer cece ee eee eee eeeeee 285 


“NOTE: The numbers in parentheses following each quality or trait refer to the original number of the item in Table I. The data 
are presented in this manner to enable the reader to check the Sa here proposed. Fifty-three hundred ninety-seven of the 
6,083 total frequencies shown in Table I are accounted for in Table I 





rived. The many details pertinent to the pro- pline (Item 137), control of class (Item 138), 
cedure here briefly described are given in the ability to discipline (Item 179), class control 
original report. (Item 184) and governing skill (Item 188), all 

The final classification is presented in Table I. of which obviously belong to the class group 
Six thousand and eighty-three of the 6,939 orig- discipline, have been retained as separate groups 
inal items, or 88 per cent, are accounted for in_ in the original table (Table I). The succeeding 
this table. Some internal evidence of the care’ step, namely, the building of a more compact 
exercised in classifying items can be secured classification (Table II), is, however, quite sub- 
from the table. Discipline (Item 6), class disci- jective. While care has been taken not to force 
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items into unnatural groups, the final summary 
is based upon the joint opinion of the authors. 
This shorter classification is offered for the pur- 
pose of making a comparison with Charters’ 
master list which is presented in Table III. 
Table II, with the exception of section three— 
personal fitness for teaching—was derived quite 
independently of the Charters classification, the 
headings being, for the most part, taken directly 
from Table I. 


Studies Agree in Many Details 


Despite certain differences in the wording of 
group headings and differences in the meth- 
ods of study employed in the two investigations 
(Tables II and III), one is struck by the great 
amount of agreement found in the two studies. 
A more detailed comparison of the character and 
personality traits derived from the two investi- 
gations is presented in Table IV. With the ex- 
ception of the items, energy, vitality, vigor, sin- 
cerity, fairness, and sense of justice, there seem 
to be no major discrepancies between the two 
lists. The rankings for the twenty-five items 
compared in Table IV are not in close agreement 
—the correlation is approximately .40—but this 
is of no importance for the present study. A 
study of the Charters check list or of the present 
analysis should improve the content of rating 
scales. 

The general impressions and conclusions that 
are to be gained from this study are listed 
here. 

In the first place, one is impressed by the great 
variety of terms used to characterize teaching 
and teaching ability. Two hundred items oc- 
curred five or more times; certain items occurred 
with a frequency of less than five. 

The items found in the rating scales analyzed 
were, for the most part, highly subjective and 
undefined. 

The 209 rating scales analyzed varied widely 
in content and organization. Many of the scales 
analyzed seemed only partially complete, seem- 
ing to represent special points of view or systems 
of teaching. 

One also gets the impression from the data 
presented that teaching is an exceedingly human 
task, the social and personal traits surpassing 
both in frequency and consistency of mention all 
other traits enumerated in the study. In this 
conclusion the investigation supports the findings 
of Knight, Somers, Whitney and others who have 
studied the subject. 

A composite scale derived from this study com- 
pares favorably with the Charters activities check 
list in content. 
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Additional Tax Proposed for 


New Jersey Schools 


A consideration of sales and luxury taxes was 
proposed by Charles H. Elliott, commissioner of 
education for New Jersey, in a recent statement 
analyzing the sources of state revenue available 
for educational purposes. 

“The amount of money distributed to the 
schools is made up of the state school tax, the 
income from the state school fund, the railroad 
tax less certain deductions authorized by law and 
several minor sources of income,” Doctor Elliott 
explained. 

“A formulation of policy with reference to the 
state’s participation in education must include a 
consideration of the question of what proportion 
of the total school budget of the state may be 
expected reasonably to come from state sources,” 
he declared. “Such a policy must include also a 
distribution mechanism which will ensure ade- 
quate but not extravagant education for those 
districts that experience great difficulty in main- 
taining effective schools with their present rata- 
bles. It seems to me that we may well examine 
means of making available sources of rev- 
enue not hitherto utilized, such as sales and lux- 
ury taxes, despite certain economic objections to 
them as a part of any plan that seeks to increase 
the state allotment for the purpose of easing, in 
part, the local tax burden.” 





How One School Reduced Its 
Instructional Costs 


The cost per capita for instruction in Rock- 
ford, Ill., was reduced 88 cents per pupil for the 
school year, 1929-30, over the cost per capita for 
the previous school year, says a recent announce- 
ment. This is an unusual showing in view of the 
fact that a salary schedule went into effect the 
second semester which granted an average of a 
7 per cent increase to all teachers in the school 
system. | 

This reduction was made by cutting down on 
the supervisory staff in the superintendent’s office 
and placing the responsibility of supervision on 
the building principals. A workable supervisory 
staff is still maintained which acts only in an 
advisory capacity to the principals. 

The size of classes was slightly increased over 
the previous year, with the result that size of 
classes in different departments for the school 
year 1929-30 averaged as follows: senior high 
school, 24 pupils per teacher; junior high school, 
31 pupils per teacher; elementary school, 36 
pupils per teacher. 
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Where Crippled Children Are Taught 
to Lead Normal Lives 


The school described in this article was planned 
with the intention of encouraging the crippled 
child to develop himself in spite of his infirmity 


By H. ELDRIDGE HANNAFORD, SAMUEL HANNAFORD & SONS, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI 


nati, though constructed and administered 

by the board of education, is nevertheless a 
unit of the comprehensive medical service that 
exists in the city, and is therefore closely allied 
with the Cincinnati General Hospital and the 
college of medicine of the University of Cincin- 
nati. 

At the outset careful consideration was given 
to what might be termed the basic philosophy 
of plan. Schools for crippled children in other 
portions of the country were carefully studied and 
analyzed, and it seemed as though all of the ex- 
isting institutions overstressed convenience of ar- 


| at School for Crippled Children, Cincin- 


rangement and appointments for the crippled 
child. In other words, they accepted the child’s 
infirmity and endeavored to make things as easy 
as possible for him instead of attempting to ap- 
proximate ordinary conditions and, by so doing, 
develop the child’s initiative to meet and over- 
come normal obstacles. 

Instead of the more common one-story type of 
school, it was therefore determined to erect a 
multistory building with stairs instead of ramps, 
so that the crippled child would be encouraged to 
learn to use stairs and to develop himself in 
spite of his infirmity. Of course the fact was 
recognized that certain children were practically 
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The entire floor plan arrangement and ua view of the School for Crippled 
Children, Cincinnati, are shown here. 
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To develop the initiative of the crippled child, the classrooms have been arranged to resemble in every way rooms in 
a school for normal children. 


helpless and elevators were installed and wheel 
chairs provided to take care of such cases. - 

With this important decision as a point of de- 
parture, the school as developed is more or less 
the typical school, with additional features for 
convenience and treatment. 

The typical classroom does not differ in any 
way from that of a school caring for normal 
healthy children, except that private toilets have 
been introduced between each pair of rooms. The 
main entrance lobby has three vestibules, two of 
which are on a level with the floors of the busses 
that convey the children to and from the school. 
These busses can be backed against the vestibule 
entrances and the children can enter the school 
without being exposed to the weather. In con- 
nection with these entrance vestibules are large 
closets for the storage of wheel chairs. 

To encourage any child who is at all capable 
of helping himself, hand rails have been placed 
on both sides of all corridors. There is also pro- 
vided as a part of the school a garage large 
enough to accommodate the school busses. 

Special suites have been arranged for giving 
all sorts of physiotherapeutic treatments. As 
body weight is considerably reduced in water and 
the difficulty of exercise consequently lessened, 
there is a smali tank room in the basement where 
the children may indulge in certain corrective ex- 
ercises while in the water. 

The first floor is substantially a typical school 
floor. The second floor is almost entirely given 
over to the special treatment suites. These con- 
sist of an orthopedist’s examining room, on one 


side of which is a treatment room and on the 
other side a plaster room, where casts may be 
made or changed or special splints applied. An- 
other suite, similar to the orthopedist’s, houses 
the pediatricians. Here examinations are made 
and proper treatments carried out in the treat- 
ment room adjoining the examining room. These 
treatments consist primarily of sun lamp expo- 
sures, baking, massage and corrective exercises. 
A part of each day is given over to this work. 
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All children are regularly examined and treated in the 
dental clinic. 
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All children are regularly examined and treated 
in the dental clinic, where in addition to the or- 
dinary filling and cleaning of teeth necessary 
orthodontic work is done. In connection with the 
general dental treatment room a small labora- 
tory and dark room have been provided for x-ray 
work and the making of impressions and cor- 
rective appliances. 

The building faces north and at the southeast 
and southwest corners are open air classrooms 
where the children are required to spend a cer- 
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In the plaster room, a part of the orthopedist’s suite, 


casts and splints are made and applied. 


tain portion of each day, either at play or on cots 
for a definite rest period. In conjunction with 
these open air classrooms are large closets con- 
taining extra blankets or heavy outdoor clothing 
for the children to use during the winter months. 
The rooms have glazed doors so that they can 
be closed up on occasion and used as ordinary 
classrooms. The glass in these doors permits 
the penetration of the ultraviolet portion of sun- 
light. 

In this school great stress has been placed on 
vocational training, and the children are encour- 
aged in every way to learn some useful occupa- 
tion intended to make them self-supporting, or 
partially so, in after life. This vocational train- 
ing suite occupies the entire north front of the 
second floor between the two end classrooms. On 
the boys’ side there is a room for general con- 
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struction work, where furniture making, toy 
making and similar manual training are taught. 
In conjunction with this room are auxiliary rooms 
for the sanding, painting and general finishing 
of the pupils’ work. On the girls’ side a well 
arranged kitchen provides for instruction in the 
household arts, and there have also been included 
a large sewing room and fitting room for instruc- 
tion in dressmaking. 

Practically all of the pupils’ work is for sale, 
and many special orders are taken. This requires 
rooms for the storage of finished work and an- 
other room for packing and preparing work that 
is on order for shipment. In the first floor lobby 
are special exhibition cases displaying outstand- 
ing work by the pupils, and these form a most 
attractive feature of the main entrance. 

During the short time that the school has been 
in service the results have been highly encour- 
aging, and it would seem that the general premise 
upon which the plan theory was based is a proper 
one. All children who have come to this school 
have been taught to overcome their difficulties 
as far as possible and in so doing have developed 
self-reliance which has been of great value not 
only to their physical well-being but also in rais- 
ing their morale to a point where they seem much 
less conscious of their affliction than if the afflic- 
tion had been accepted and everything made as 
easy as possible for them. 

It is of course obvious that the personnel in 
charge of such an institution must be of the 
highest type, and in this the board of education 
has been particularly fortunate. A large share 
of the credit for the school’s success is directly 
due to the sympathetic and intelligent handling 
of the problem of the crippled child by the teach- 
ing, nursing and medical personnel connected 
with it. 

This school is equipped to take care of approxi- 
mately 250 children. 





On the Safety of the Artificial 
Swimming Pool 


The sanitary control of bathing beaches and 
wading pools is improving, and the sanitation 
of sand beaches, especially in artificial pools, is 
receiving better attention, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Public Health Service. 

The sanitary artificial swimming pool is one 
of the safest places in the world, so far as water 
borne diseases are concerned, it was said, and 
the sanitation of swimming pools dates from the 
adoption of refiltration and chlorination some 
twenty years ago. 
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How to Cooperate Effectively With 
Outside Organizations* 


Much of the success of the school executive depends upon 
the extent to which he works with others—his associates as 
well as the business and professional groups in his community 


By JOHN H. BEVERIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEB. 


T is scarcely possible for the person who holds 
an administrative position to speak on an edu- 
cational topic to-day unless he first defines the 

terms of the topic or at least gives a suggested 
meaning to such terms insofar as his discussion 
is concerned. This is necessary in order that he 
may be properly or at least partly understood. 
The terms that command attention in this dis- 
cussion are “cooperate,” “efficiently” and “out- 
side.” 

As used in this discussion, “cooperate” means, 
as it literally does, working together. It is as- 
sumed that there are at least two individuals or 
organizations concerned, the party of the first part 
and the party of the second part and that each 
party must cooperate in the undertaking. Too 
often it is assumed that one party is to do all the 
cooperating. In order to cooperate properly one 
must be willing to give and to take, to win and to 
lose, to consider and to be considerate of others. 
Many men who are engaged in administrative 
work say there are still some superintendents who 
talk glibly on the subject of cooperation but who 
are autocratic in practice. 


How to Win Cooperation 


To cooperate effectively means to do that which 
will redound to the welfare of the child, physically, 
mentally, morally, socially and spiritually, and 
that which will aid in the way of individual and 
group welfare. Effectiveness means there is first 
a cause and second a result. The administrator 
of a school system is the cause of many worthy 
results. He must not only know and understand 
situations and conditions but he must win and 
hold the confidence of his people, his associates— 
principals, teachers, supervisors—and other pro- 
fessional and business people in his community. 
He and his associates must not only know but 
must be able and willing to do. 

How shall effective cooperation be secured? We 
are executives. We accept this question as per- 


*Address delivered at the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence in Atlantic City. 


sonal. First of all, the executive must have an 
understanding mind; second, he must have a will- 
ing, charitable heart. The value of an understand- 
ing mind is well known in the several activities 
of life. But we need to place a renewed emphasis 
upon the significance of this value. The Bible has 
emphasized the value of understanding. Job asked 
that he should be taught to hold his tongue and 
caused to understand wherein he had erred. Job’s 
philosophy should be practicable for a _ school 
superintendent. Out of the mouth of the admin- 
istrator must come knowledge, and the kind of 
knowledge that comes will depend upon whether 
he has an understanding mind. 


The Value of an Inventory 


It is well to take an inventory. In merchandis- 
ing it was formerly the custom to take an inven- 
tory at the beginning of the year; now the custom 
is to have a daily inventory. Might it not be well 
for each one of us to follow this plan of the mer- 
cantile institution and take a daily inventory of 
our activities so that we may cooperate more ef- 
fectively? We are all familiar with the outside 
activities usually considered: the Chamber of 
Commerce, greater city committees, noonday 
clubs, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, professional 
men’s clubs, college clubs, symphony, psychologi- 
cal and philosophical societies, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Jewish community centers and the other 
similar civic, social and religious organizations. 

What are some of the principles underlying 
effective cooporation? A few of the more im- 
portant may be indicated. It is necessary for the 
school man to have some knowledge of the objects 
and purposes of the organizations with which he 
is to cooperate. A prominent business man in this 
country made the statement a short time ago that 
30 per cent of the success of any business is due 
to the business man’s knowing his business and 
70 per cent to conducting it in harmony with his 
environment. Conditions in business are chang- 
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ing. Twenty per cent of our business, states a 
reliable report, now comes from industries and 
products unknown ten years ago. 

In turn, such organizations are to have or to 
secure from the administrator the objects and the 
purposes of the school system with which he is 
affiliated. We find such knowledge and such under- 
standing to be the essential point in all businesses 
and in all occupations. We can only understand 
business, professional and social organizations by 
knowing some of the changes taking place in such 
organizations. Changes are coming so rapidly 
that one can only understand by keeping suffici- 
ently abreast of changing conditions in the several 
activities of life. In this connection it is well to 
recall such books as “Education for a Changing 
Civilization” and “Changing Conceptions in Edu- 
cation.” 

How different is the problem to-day in dealing 
with extra-curricular activities from the problem 
of even ten or twenty years ago. 

The second principle is that the administrator 
should first of all do his own job so well that he 
will not only get but merit the respect of his 
associates and patrons by the thoroughness of 
his work. Nothing will contribute more to success- 
ful and effective cooperation than letting the com- 
munity know that the schools are well organized 
and doing effective work. Not only the adminis- 
trator but the several associates on his staff 
should make it a fundamental principle that what- 
ever work they may undertake in connection with 
outside organizations will be so well and thorough- 
ly done that it will command the respect of the 
people in those organizations. 


Recognizing Ability in Associates 


To illustrate: In a certain Western city a mem- 
ber of the staff was assigned to work as a member 
of a committee on a jubilee celebration. The 
chairman of this committeee was an unusually 
successful business executive who said in the 
presence of the committee that the most effective 
work done on his committee was by the member 
representing the public schools of that city. This 
member was not a superintendent of schools but 
an assistant. It was gratifying to the school 
system and helpful to the school to know that 
the work had been so effectively done that it 
commanded the respect of every member of the 
committee and that each recognized and appre- 
ciated the splendid service of this member of the 
executive staff. One should recognize the prin- 
ciple that when one is assigned to a duty no task 
is too menial to elicit the best service. 

This leads to a third principle which is sig- 
nificant. The administrative officer should delegate 
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to his associates much of the service that is to 
be rendered and should give due credit to each 
associate for what he accomplishes. There is no 
better test of an executive than the way in which 
he treats his associates who hold nominally sub- 
ordinate positions in the organization. It is the 
part of a good executive to select people who 
can work in the various departments better 
and more effectively than he. There have 
been executives who, it seems, want always to take 
the credit to themselves. This is a gross error 
and an almost unpardonable mistake. Better and 
more effective service is rendered when credit is 
given the one doing the work. This will encourage 
him and he will learn never to disappoint either 
the executive or the organization. 


The Importance of Personal Contact 


I know of a school system where, when calls are 
made for public speakers, the superintendent 
names members of his own organization specially 
adapted to the undertaking and rejoices always 
in their success. He knows enough to know that 
certain of his associates can speak more effectively 
than he. All due credit is given to them for such 
duties performed. This superintendent stated to 
me that he marvels at the ability discovered in 
some of his associates. 

May I cite here a personal illustration in line 
with this superintendent? The elementary divi- 
sion of the classroom teachers the present year 
have been presenting papers and discussions to 
a large group, varying from 200 to 700 teachers. 
One of those teachers, a modest and retiring 
person, delivered a speech to an audience a few 
weeks ago that was a marvel in organization, 
thought and effectiveness of delivery. There is 
no better way to make this thought effective than 
to quote from one of the largest business execu- 
tives this country has ever known. He said, “‘Elim- 
inate from your vocabulary the word per- 
functory.” Possibly we should add, “And have 
confidence in your associates from the lowest po- 
sition to the highest.” 

Charles M. Schwab said that he never made any 
money when the so-called boss (meaning himself) 
was on the job; that he always assigned to his 
first men in the executive positions work to be 
done, with freedom to do it; that he really paid 
them no salary except what the balance sheet 
showed. Such confidence is worthy of our con- 
sideration as executives. 

The school executive must recognize the prin- 
cipal of ability in placing responsibility and must 
give the personnel of his own organization as well 
as the personnel of the organizations with which 
he is cooperating the opportunity to grow and 
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to develop. A great executive must remember his 
associates have ability. 

Probably no factor is more important in effec- 
tive cooperation than the point of personal con- 
tact—that the superintendent and the other 
members of the personnel with whom he is asso- 
ciated shall be distinctly human in their relations 
with other people. When Howard Elliott became 
president of the New Haven railroad he human- 
ized the property. He took the people into his 
confidence. Those who opposed the organization 
first sympathized with, then supported him. We 
must be human and have faith in other 
people. When Owen D. Young became chairman 
of the board of directors of the General Electric 
Company he said, “We have been spending too 
much time in endeavoring to conserve a little cop- 
per here, a little tungsten there and a burr or a 
bolt somewhere. We must now conserve men.” A 
somewhat similar statement was made in my 
hearing by three presidents of three separate 
railroads within the last year. The president of 
a piano factory that was almost on the verge of 
failure reorganized his company on the basis of 
this principle. The company returned to success. 
When the president was asked what was the secret 
of his success, he said, “We have ceased to manu- 
facture pianos; we are now making men.” He 
might have added, “We are treating them like 
human beings.” 

Herbert S. Martin of England in a farewell ad- 
dress at the Fifth National Training Conference of 
Scout Executives said, “I appreciate the warmth 
of your kindness. It has meant a lot to me to have 
corresponded with you for a number of years, but 
it is the human touch that means everything to 
all of_us.” 





What the Consolidated School Means 


to the Rural Community 


“With the establishment of the consolidated 
school has come a broadened opportunity to rural 
boys and girls,” says R. C. Williams, director of 
research, department of public instruction, Iowa, 
in an article in the United States Daily. 

He points out that such expansion has en- 
riched the educational offerings of these commu- 
nities in many ways and has awakened a keener 
interest in the work of the public school. In all 
these phases of school activity, the kind of in- 
struction which is provided should be given first 
consideration. 

“It must not be taken for granted that the set- 
ting up of a consolidated or centralized school 
inherently assures a high type of instruction,” 
Mr. Williams continues. “It merely means that 
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certain conditions which have limited the instruc- 
tional possibilities in the small one-teacher rural 
school have been removed. It means that the 
advantages of the graded school have been ex- 
tended to the isolated rural population. 

“Efficient teaching is not obtained until those 
in charge of such schools shall have, through 
qualified leadership and wise planning, organ- 
ized into a unified program of instruction the 
curriculum, teaching staff, supervision and other 
resources of the school which contribute to the 
teaching process.” 

He points out some of the factors that mate- 
rially determine the success or failure of the pro- 
gram of instruction in the consolidated school as 
follows: . 

A curriculum, scientifically planned to meet the 
needs of the children and community served by 
the school, should be set up. The number of 
years of education to be offered should be as 
many as can be justified by the location of the 
school, the number of children to be educated 
and the ability of the district to support it. 

The major factor is the teacher. Consolidated 
schools should attract better trained teachers 
than rural schools, keep them longer, and pro- 
vide qualified instructors for vocational as well 
as academic subjects. 

The district should be large enough so that 
some one specially trained in problems of super- 
vision shall be in charge of the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. 





When, If Ever, Should Teachers Be 
Given Life Positions? 


Should teachers be given life positions after 
only three years of trial? 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean, school of edu- 
cation, Leland Stanford University, California, 
says “no” emphatically. In addressing delegates 
to the recent New England Conference of Second- 
ary School Principals, Framingham, Mass., he 
pointed out the fallacies of such a policy: “We 
take on for life, outside of flagrant breaches of 
conduct or serious disability, teachers who might 
have been inspired to better themselves with 
study and travel during their experimental three 
years, and who later, feeling secure, lapse some- 
times into indifferent teachers, hard and cruel to 
pupils.” 

As a remedy, Doctor Cubberley suggests giving 
teachers one-year contracts only for the first 
three years, then a four-year, then a seven-year 
contract. Even after the seven-year period they 
should not be guaranteed life positions, he said. 
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For the Improvement of Rural 


Education 


HIS issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS sees 
fire inauguration of a new department on 
rural school problems. This department 
will be devoted to a thoroughgoing diagnosis of 
the causes of backwardness in the rural schools, 
and especially will it encourage the discussion of 
ways and means of improving rural education. 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS believes that the most 
important problem to-day in American life is the 
betterment of rural education for the purpose of 
equipping the rural child with the knowledge and 
skills that will place him on an equality with 
urban children. It has been shown time and 
again that the majority of young persons who 
are reared in rural sections do not live out their 
lives in their native localities. They migrate to 
all parts of the country and especially to the 
urban centers. The welfare of the entire country, 
then, requires that the rural child shall not be 
trained as though he is to be confined for all his 
days to his home neighborhood. In view of these 
well recognized facts, The NATION’S SCHOOLS, in 
establishing its department of rural education, is 
proceeding on the principle that the improvement 
of the rural schools will redound to the benefit of 
every group in American life. 

Readers of this magazine do not need to be 
told that the director of the new department, Miss 
Heffernan, is admirably qualified, by special train- 
ing and by experience, to guide the discussion of 
problems pertaining to the betterment of rural 
education. She knows what the problems are, for 
she has been working with them. She knows the 
difficulties from the inside. She is in touch 
with progressive movements in rural education 
throughout the country. In each issue of the 
magazine she will select from all the available 
material pertaining to progress in rural educa- 
tion that which is most helpful and best calcu- 
lated to serve as inspiration and as practical 
guidance for those who are responsible for poli- 
cies in rural schools. 

Those who are familiar with the educational 
situation throughout the country know that rural 
schools, taken as a whole, have not been able to 
keep abreast of urban schools in educational de- 
velopment. Let anyone visit any section of the 
country and he will hear it said that the “little 
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red schoolhouse” is a laggard in American prog- 
ress; that it is out of date and that the boys and 
girls whom it trains are not able to adjust them- 
selves readily or adequately to social, political and 
industrial conditions in the world in which they 
must live. 

While there is widespread recognition of the 
retardation of rural education, taken as a whole, 
there is at the same time a determination on the 
part alike of educators and of laymen to put the 
rural schools, if it can be done, on a par with 
progressive urban schools. Our citizens, irre- 
spective of their profession, the locality in which 
they live or their economic status, are beginning 
to realize that the well-being of the nation de- 
pends in large measure upon the extent to which 
the rural population understands the principles 
underlying American institutions and can attain 
a standard of living comparable to that enjoyed 
by urban peoples. We do not want in our country 
to develop a peasant class to be exploited by 
favored groups. 


Go =N-‘S> ea) 


“And Now the Whining Schoolboy 
...Creeping Unwillingly to School” 
QO: CE schoolboys whined when vacation was 





over and they crept like snails unwillingly 

back to school. But those days are gone 
forever in most communities. Ask one hundred 
pupils from the age of five to twenty years 
whether or not they hate to go to school and 
only a small percentage of them will answer in 
the affirmative. Most of them would rather go 
to school than stay at home or spend all of their 
time on the playground. In the congested sections 
of our cities, pupils have a better time in school 
than they have any place outside of it, taking the 
whole day, the whole week and the whole year 
through. 

Everything about school is more congenial for 
children in America to-day than it was any place 
in the world when Shakespeare wrote that school 
boys whine when they go to school. Teachers and 
pupils are companionable. A pupil can have as 
good a time with his teacher—speaking generally 
but allowing for occasional exceptions—as he can 
with anyone else, and an increasing proportion 
of teachers make more enjoyable companions 
for pupils than do their own classmates. Chas- 
tisement of pupils in any way has completely dis- 
appeared from a large proportion of classrooms in 
our country. Teachers know how to present the 
material of education so that pupils do not have 
to be whipped or stood up in a corner with dunce’s 
cap and bells or coerced in any other way to make 
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them attentive and diligent in gaining an educa- 
tion. Comparatively speaking, there is not a great 
deal of sitting still in hard and fast seats now and 
memorizing the contents of books. The pupil is 
up and doing and he is not bored or fatigued in 
school to such a degree as were pupils in earlier 
times. 

Some cartoonists have not heard of the change 
that has taken place in respect to the attractive- 
ness of school life. A cartoon was recently pub- 
lished that shows pupils rushing out of school for 
vacation with unrestrained hilarity. In the door- 
way stands an austere, begoggled female who is 
supervising the children until they reach the 
street, and some of them glance back at her with 
unconcealed derision. The man who drew that 
cartoon knows nothing about the relations of 
teachers and pupils to-day in American schools. 
He is perpetuating a tradition that has no basis 
in fact in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand schools chosen at random in our 
country to-day. 

Some may think this is too idealistic a picture 
of the American school, but anything resembling 
the situation depicted in the cartoon just de- 
scribed is not noted by those of us who visit 
schools in different parts of the country. Rather 
do we note the opposite—children leaving the 
school for a long vacation with regret and testi- 
fying to their teacher that they are going to miss 
her and that they will be happy when they can be 
together again in September. 

Wouldn’t it help a lot if cartoonists, so far as 
school life is concerned, could be brought up-to- 
date so that they would picture children running 
gleefully back to school instead of crawling back, 
unwillingly and whiningly? It is certain that 
some patrons of the schools do not appreciate that 
the best friend of their children is their teacher. 


1) 
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Policy Making in American Schools 


HE NATION’S SCHOOLS is read principally by 
T tose who are responsible for determining 

policies in the schools. Our readers do not 
need to be told that for two or three decades 
educational policies have been shifting rapidly 
throughout the country. Policies are still chang- 
ing rapidly. Some educators are confused by the 
incessant changes in curricula, in methods of in- 
struction and in administrative policies generally. 
Critics of present day education are saying that 
there are no guiding principles in our educational 
work; we are rushing here and there without 
chart or compass; we have no clear-cut objec- 
tives, and if we did have any definite aims we 
should not know how to attain them. 
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William McAndrew has played a prominent 
réle in determining our educational policies dur- 
ing the past three decades. He has always been 
on the educational firing line. He has worked by 
the side of the men who have been leading in 
educational advance. In the midst of apparent 
confusion he has understood what underlying 
policies have been guiding our movements. He 
has been an outstanding figure in the educational 
arena during the period when present day educa- 
tional policies have been forming. 

In this issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, Mr. 
McAndrew begins a series of articles on policy 
making and policy makers in American educa- 
tion. He will tell readers informally about the 
men and women who have initiated or have pro- 
moted educational reforms of one kind or an- 
other. For a brief period he has been detached 
from policy making himself, so that he has had 
an opportunity to survey the movements that are 
in progress and to evaluate their importance. In 
his present situation he can be freer and franker 
in discussing leaders and values and tendencies 
than he could be if he were engaged in administer- 
ing schools himself. He can make suggestions 
regarding a desirable course for policy makers 
to pursue which would be impossible if he were 
not free at the present moment from administra- 
tive responsibilities. We predict that those who 
are engaged in shaping educational policies will 
be interested, entertained and helped by William 
McAndrew’s intimate comments on policies and 
policy makers in American education. 





Is the P. T. A. an Ally or an Enemy 
of Educational Organizations? 


HERE must be at this time six or seven 
"[ times as many members of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers as there 
are members of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The growth of the parent-teacher move- 
ment has been phenomenal. Its potential power 
is well-nigh immeasurable. It has not yet capital- 
ized on its potentialities but it is becoming con- 
scious of its opportunities. It is a movement to 
be reckoned with by superintendents, principals 
and teachers and by every agency engaged in pro- 
moting social welfare. 

For the volume sponsored by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers on the views of 
superintendents and principals concerning the 
usefulness of parent-teacher associations, a large 
number of superintendents and principals through- 
out the country, recently were asked what they 
thought were the strong and weak points of the 
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P. T. A. The testimonies were overwhelmingly 
commendable and complimentary. There were, 
however, some skeptics and a few enemies of the 
P. T. A. among the correspondents. Those hostile 
to parent-teacher activities said that parents are 
meddlers who take advantage of any opportunity 
to throw a wrench into the educational machinery. 
A group of superintendents objected to the 
P. T. A. meetings because they were “fruitless 
and merely consumed the time and energy of 
teachers who were expected to attend them.” The 
superintendents and principals who praised the 
P. T. A. declared that it was or could be made an 
ally of the educational organization. 

Sometimes P. T. A. meetings are without profit 
because the programs are conventional, hortative 
and platitudinous. The discussions are not di- 
rected at definite, specific problems. When pro- 
grams are left to parents to prepare, the chances 
are that they will not as a rule be helpful. 

In an investigation conducted for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, superintend- 
ents and principals were asked whether they 
customarily used the meetings of parent-teacher 
associations to consider matters of policy regard- 
ing the extension or modification of educational 
work in the community or the improvement of the 
health of school children. Every correspondent, 
without exception, who approved the P. T. A. as 
an instrument for the enlightenment of citizens 
regarding the work and the needs of the schools, 
played the leading role in arranging the programs. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, superin- 
tendents and principals who have needed the 
assistance of citizens in the extension and 
betterment of educational facilities in their re- 
spective communities have been able to lead citi- 
zens to appreciate the importance of the improve- 
ments they have wished to make. On the other 
hand, superintendents and principals who do not 
take the lead but let patrons of the schools pre- 
pare programs for P. T. A. meetings, are taking 
a chance that more or less irrelevant and purely 
personal problems will be discussed. 

Some superintendents claimed that “parents do 
more harm than good when they meddle in school 
affairs.” When parents air their individual griev- 
ances at meetings of a parent-teacher association, 
they are quite likely to give rise to doubts and 
discontent and irrational and unjustifiable criti- 
cism of educational work. At the same time, 
frank expression is one means of curing parental 
disaffection. A superintendent or principal should 
be Freudian psychologist enough to appreciate 
that repressed doubt or anger may develop into 
a complex that may be a continuous source of 
disturbance and difficult to remedy. 
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Practical School Administration: 


How Much Clerical Assistance Shall 
the Board Provide? | 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, AssIsTaANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


N AUTOMOBILE accident recently deprived 
A me of two clerks who were the mainstay 
of my office. One had been chief clerk in 
charge of purchasing for more than five years; 
the other was the unit cost girl. Normally the of- 
fice had a personnel of four girls. The third had 
been ordered to Pennsylvania for a summer’s rest. 
As a result, there remained only one girl who knew 
anything at all about the office procedure and she 
was about to be transferred to an adjoining office. 
Thus in the late days of August I was faced 


with the problem of reorganizing the entire of- 
fice procedure and of finding new girls to fill the 
vacancies. 

All of which brings up the general subject of 
clerks. How many shall there be? Where shall 
they be obtained? What shall their training be? 
How much shall they be paid? What hours shall 
they work? 

It seems that the first step should be to make a 
job analysis of the work. Recently I contemplated 
a reorganization in the placement department. 
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Feeling that there was more personnel involved 
on that particular task than was necessary, I 
took a time analysis of what was being done. 
This is a complementary step to the job analysis. 

Taking a time analysis is a simple task. A sheet 
is ruled much as is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. Each five minutes during a day the em- 
ployee gives a statement of what she has done. 
This may be done for a week to get a general aver- 
age. Five-minute intervals are used so that not 
too much time will be overlooked. This analysis is 
a nuisance but it is the only way to find out ex- 
actly what is being done. A careful study of this 
sheet at the end of a week will reveal the main 
items of activity as well as the possible loopholes 
of waste. 


Why the Analyses Are Helpful 


The other thing maintained was a job analysis. 
The executive must lay out the general plan of 
operation of the office. He must determine the 
need; the objective of the division; the general 
tasks to be performed; the extraneous activities 
to be eliminated. Coupling this with the time an- 
alysis, he may then reach a conclusion as to what 
will be needed to carry on the work efficiently. 

If the time and job analyses show that four girl 
clerks will be necessary, their tasks may be al- 
lotted as follows: A acts as chief clerk in office, 
caring for all purchases, checking bids and audit- 
ing invoices; B serves as information clerk at the 
entrance, handling also pay rolls, public relations, 
correspondence and filing; C is the unit cost clerk, 
taking care of all requisitions, posting all pur- 
chases on unit cost cards and handling all the 
running inventories; D is the general typist and 
helper to C. 

Since all the girls in the office were to be new, 
it was possible to try them out to see which one 
had particular propensities for special assign- 
ments. This is exactly what was done and at the 
end of six months definite assignments were made. 


How the Force Was Chosen 


The rule of the Hamtramck Board of Education, 
Hamtramck, Mich., is that all girls who are em- 
ployed as clerks in the public schools must be sin- 
gle, residents of the community and graduates of 
the local high school. The initial step was to go 
to the office practice course of the commercial 
department and choose the best girls on the list. 
The particular qualifications demanded at this 
special time were that the girls should have as 
much commercial training as possible. More than 
that, however, it was necessary that they should 
be intelligent. The salutatorian of the class was 
chosen and three other girls all of whom were in 
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the upper third of the senior group. One was 
especially good in English. One girl was Polish, 
two were Russian and the fourth was Irish. It 
was discovered that the chief asset of all of these 
girls was their ability to think. After a problem 
had been explained once they were able to apply its 
lessons practically. 

The girls were hired on the probationary ten- 
ure, which means that they were to receive $60 
a month while they were on trial. No written 
examinations were held. Since the supply prac- 
tically equals the demand, few eliminations are 
possible. Many school systems, however, have 
found written examinations desirable. Detroit, 
for instance, gives all applicants thirty days’ no- 
tice of an examination in which 50 per cent of the 
rating is given to experience, general intelligence, 
health, character and personality, all equally 
weighted, while the other 50 per cent is based on 
the written examination or technical qualifica- 
tions. 

In Hamtramck, the board of education has 
adopted a simple salary schedule as follows: 


eee re eee 1 2 3 4 
SL eb kee angs 4-0-5 a $ 70 $ 80 $ 90 $ 90 
Stenographer ........ 100 110 120 120 


of” ee 120 130 140 140 

The Hamtramck Public School Code sets forth 
the salary schedule and also defines the classifica- 
tion of clerks as follows: 


Classification of Clerks 


“Clerical service of various types must be care- 
fully organized in public education so that the ma- 
chinery of administration may operate efficiently 
in the best interests of the children. While some 
of the activities duplicate those in private venture, 
there are other special qualifications peculiar to 
public education required. To secure these quali- 
fications, it is necessary to pay somewhat higher 
rewards than the average paid in private ac- 
tivity. 

“General: All applicants for clerical positions 
in the public schools must: (1) pass a satisfac- 
tory physical examination to be given by the med- 
ical director of the schools; (2) pass a satisfac- 
tory mental test, to be given by the director of the 
psychological clinic; (3) be neat in person; (4) be 
pleasing and sympathetic in personality; (5) be 
able to meet the public and teachers successfully ; 
(6) possess at least the equivalent of a high school 
education; (7) possess a good character and (8) 
satisfy the technical requirements of the position. 

“Chief Clerk: A chief clerk is one in charge 
of a recognized division and shall have under her 
control at least three other individuals. The 
work shall consist of the laying out and directing 
of the work of subordinates and executive re- 
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A LETTER in the morning’s mail. From a flooring 
contractor in your community. Perhaps a reply to your 
inquiry about modern resilient floors. Perhaps a “sug- 
gestion letter,” pointing out how easily and inexpensively 
old, worn-out floors may be covered with colorful, com- 
fortable Bonded Floors. 

On the letterhead, you notice the words «Authorized 
Contractors of Bonded Floors.” What does that mean? 

It means that the firm which signs that letter is abso- 
lutely dependable. This rating has been awarded to only 
a limited number of the country’s most experienced and 
reliable firms—companies in whom we have so much confi- 
dence that we can back their work with our Guaranty Bond. 


Suppose the local contractor should go out of business 
the day after he installs your Bonded Floor. The Guaranty 
Bond— issued by the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany—still holds good. 

This Bond safeguards you against repair expense— 
covering both material and workmanship. This is the 
height of owner-protection. 

In variety of designs, an Authorized Contractor can 
offer you far more than the ordinary contractor. The 
Bonded Floors man will show you a whole bookful of 
artistic new patterns in Sealex Linoleum. In addition, he 
designs floors to order in beautiful Sealex Treadlite Tiles 
—floors that do credit to the finest interiors. 











BONDED 
FLOOR $ 





Write our Department T for interesting 
information on these modern floors— 
and for addresses of Authorized Con- 
tractors near you. 


ConGoLeuM-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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CLERICAL DUTIES IN ORDER OF NUMBER OF CLERKS PERFORMING THEM DAILY 
Number of Number of 
Number of Special Clerks Special Clerks 
General Clerks Performing Performing 
Total Performing Performing Each Daily Each Daily 
Rank Duties Each Duty Each Daily as Major Work as Minor Work 
SN ng wee ed ckscncsstsctwosase 1,276 566 00 710 
B Pe GRe MGs occ cc ve cccccscces 1,007 349 451 207 
B pee SRO COs oc cccccccccccsscnss 850 155 515 180 
4 Adding and listing machine operating... 815 435 63 317 
5 Posting original entries...............-. 732 526 52 154 
6 Calculating machine operating.......... 713 246 249 218 
7 Checking and verification............... 595 413 00 182 
Writing or dictating letters............ 564 279 75 210 | 
S Ge ED av cba dccecsctscas ve 538 424 00 114 
BO BD noo 00 680s 6 Wb GUs wacnccads 392 168 136 88 
ie ee ee rere Tete ree 395 162 127 106 
12 Information desk work................ 344 181 00 163 | 
13. Writing monthly statements............ 309 205 00 104 
14 Keeping stock records................-. 303 132 79 92 | 
| TTT 297 134 00 163 
EE Se caress bade eececheaees 285 97 130 58 
ae ge SO fer creer 245 46 134 65 | 
BB -Meweivime GlGTK WORK. . 2.0 ccc cccccese: 242 100 64 78 
19 Recording orders ................+.--- 212 128 00 84 
eas cc danke ghons seerees 189 74 51 64 
21 Keeping shipping records.............. 184 82 46 56 
ey I,  warcccanvoneeseieieses 168 95 28 45 
EE GE ao Wide bts dense Qegueses 44 167 77 45 45 
ts. 2 — “Seer re ores eer 165 70 34 61 
lc, EE on kn. é 6 cae os Ha bebe eee es 147 78 00 69 
26 Collection clerk work.................. 129 71 00 58 
Oe INE WEEE 5, Fe, conve wane edcscc ve 120 60 00 60 
28 Dictaphone machine operating.......... 120 2 114 4 
29 Bookkeeping machine operating......... 118 58 46 14 
30 Billing machine operating.............. 111 22 65 24 
31 Tracing production order............... 111 52 00 59 
32 Addressograph operating .............. 96 12 72 12 
a SE s 6 aden 0654660400 4bs9 2 © 86 15 53 18 
34 Writing shipping papers............... 86 35 00 51 
i rn i 2.6» geno 6 bee ped ou wa 06's 74 10 64 00 
OR I re er ey ee 67 50 00 17 
ST. Tomiie mimesis on wc cee ccc ccceces 63 24 00 39 
38 Correspondence work ............-cee0- 52 00 52 00 
39 Multigraph operating ................. 50 8 37 5 
40 Blue print duplicating................. 36 24 00 12 
41 Mimeograph operating ................ 36 13 7 16 
ee Se I Is oc cee ccectescess 30 8 00 22 
' 483 Marking shipments (brush)............ 9 7 00 2 
i CEE Sah his bndccted sas ccnes eee os 8 8 00 00 
45 Sealing machine operating.............. 7 7 00 00 
46 Photostat duplicating ................. 7 7 00 00 
Se EE ccb55 pobvsceedcweneaes 4 4 00 00 
ee, 6s cnn d eocwneh seen cee 26 26 00 00 
SEEN, theslns pais #5: tre ¢acwngleked eke aaeen 12,580 5,745 2,789 4,046 











sponsibility for a certain type of school activity. 

“The qualifications of a chief clerk shall be 
graduation from high school, supplemented by 
special training in the clerical activity ; elementary 
knowledge of statistical procedure; ability to use 
mechanical devices in statistical method; at least 
five years of successful experience in other clerical 
positions; a working knowledge of typewriting, 
and ability to manage and direct others in the 
performance of their duties. 

“Stenographer: The duties of stenographer in- 
clude those generally associated with this activ- 
ity. The qualifying applicant must be a high school 
graduate and in addition must have had three 
vears of successful experience. 


“Clerk: The duties shall be those ordinarily as- 
sociated with this position and shall include filing, 
typing and the keeping of simple records. The 
qualifications shall be graduation from high school 
plus general training in clerical work.” 

A recent bulletin from the office of the super- 
intendent of schools stated that: 

“Ten dollars a month is the maximum increase 
that any person doing clerical or stenographic 
work of any nature may receive in any one year. 

“In elementary schools where there is one clerk 
each and in which such clerks do stenographic 
work, the status of such clerks shall be that of 
stenographers. 

“A chief clerk cannot receive more than the 
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Corridor of St. Catherine's 
College and Academy, 
showing a waxed linoleum 
floor that isassured a“*dou- 
ble life” by the Johnson 
method of floor preserva- 
tion. 








TODA 





Chapel of St. Catherine’s College 
and Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Wood, tile, linoleum and composi- 
tion floors in the many buildings of 
this institution are protected and 
beautified by the Johnson method. 





Y OAL 


How will your flooring look five years from 
now? Scrubbed to death, shabby, needing 
costly replacement? Or still strong, resili- 
ent, lustrous as the floor above? 


Perhaps unconsciously you have imagined 
that your floors would be “good” for the 
life of the building. But a moment’s con- 
sideration shows that no other part of the 
building receives as hard wear. No other 
part deteriorates as fast, and mopping and 
scrubbing both contribute to hasten thisend. 


There is one method of caring for floors 
that enhances their looks, maintains admir- 
able cleanliness, and, speaking conserva- 
tively, doubles their life. This method is 
the use of Johnson’s Wax with the Johnson 
De Luxe Polisher . . . an efficient scientific 
machine that is supplied free with your 
order for wax. Thus the use of the Johnson 
method involves no investment for ma- 
chinery or other “installation.” Your only 





™ you can begin to double the life of 


FLU Ges 


cost is for the wax you use. 


For over 45 years S. C. Johnson & Son 
have been supplying genuine “Johnson's 
Floor Wax” together with counsel on all 
types of floor maintenance problems to 
distinguished schools, hospitals, institu- 
tions. A Johnson engineer will be glad to 
analyze your situation and submit a report 
without obligation. 





@ This machine supplied free with your order 
for Johnson’s Wax. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON > Racine, Wisconsin 
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minimum, which is $140 a month, unless that per- 
son is trained in statistics. 

“All other clerks will receive a maximum of 
$90 a month unless such clerks are required to de- 
vote a major portion of their time to stenographic 
work or are doing statistical work that requires 
special training. In such cases the maximum can- 
not be higher than $120 a month. 

“Any person doing clerical work may be placed 
on probation and will receive no increase whatso- 
ever if for any reason that person’s work is not 
satisfactory. If, at the end of the probationary 
period, improvement does not justify an increase, 
then the services of the person shall be discon- 
tinued.” 


Detroit Adopts Salary Schedule 


The Detroit public schools in Article 23 of the 
by-laws adopted November 20, 1928, approving 
the system of qualifications, classifications and 
salary schedule of clerical employees, set forth 
the following salary schedule: 

Monthly Monthly 
Schedule Increase 
kb ea denen $ 90-125 10 


Title 
Junior clerk 


I 3 oe on oe 135-150 10 
Statistical machine operator... 135-150 10 
Do wn ica a 6 cerns ies 95-130 10 
RT I od on 6b «add e sk ohm 140-165 10 
Junior stenographer .......... 100-140 10 
Senior stenographer .......... 150-175 10 
Secretarial stenographer ...... 185-220 10 
Secretarial stenographer and 

EES a ee er 195-240 10 
Principal stenographer ....... 230-250 10 
lL. 230-250 10 
Junior bookkeeper ............ 110-140 10 
Senior bookkeeper ........... 150-185 10 
Junior accountant ............ 195-240 10 
Senior accountant ............ 250-290 10 
Re ans rad: wb widen Bcd 160-200 10 
I oo wan 60 nth we o.n'e 130-160 10 
Receiving and shipping clerk .. 170-200 10 
Pe SC erryrrrre ee 170-200 10 
PD - 5 a cuatiiuess caddie 210-250 10 


The Hamtramck Public School Code specifically 
sets forth the tenure of the clerical employees as 
follows: 

“Clerical tenure, in general, shall be continuous 
during the period of efficient service. The agree- 
ment under which an applicant takes a clerical 
position shall be separation, within a period of 
two weeks, after written notice of inefficiency. 

“After one year of service a clerical employee 
shall be entitled to two weeks of vacation with full 
pay. The full vacation must be taken within the 


year. It is not cumulative. 

“In case of illness, after two years of service, 
a clerical employee may apply the vacation pe- 
riod against such illness.” 
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There has since been added a paragraph stat- 
ing that no clerk will be employed after marriage. 

An office appliance and office practice class is 
maintained. This is taught by a regular commer- 
cial teacher. Pupils elect this class in their se- 
nior year after they have had the basic training 
in commercial activities. It is assumed that no 
pupil will have become a senior in the commercial 
course who does not have possibilities of success. 
The course is organized for the specific purpose 
of giving practical training in the various routines 
to which a girl might be subjected after gradua- 
tion. 

To aid in this work, the girls are assigned to the 
various offices within the school system. Here they 
work under the direction of the chief clerk of 
the office. Periodical appraisals are made by these 
offices to the teacher and discussions are held in 
order to go over the difficulties that arise. It has 
become essential for each girl to report to her 
teacher what she had been doing and to mention 
the difficulties she experienced. At the end of the 
month, the chief clerk reports to the teacher what 
the pupil clerk did and how proficient she was. The 
two lists are then tallied and further discussion 
held. 


Giving the Girls Practical Experience 


Speakers from various offices are asked to talk 
to the girls about the numerous problems that 
may arise either in or out of school. In this way, 
practical experience is obtained. Likewise, it has 
become possible for the offices to reduce their ex- 
pense for clerical service. 

Some time ago an excellent book appeared from 
the Harvard University Press under the title of 
“New Conception of Office Practice” by Nichols. 
In this interesting report we read: “Of 34,513 of- 
fice employees reported by thirty-seven firms, 3,- 
451 or 10 per cent are stenographers and 656 or 
1.9 per cent are bookkeepers; thus it is seen that 
12 per cent of office workers in these thirty-seven 
firms are doing work, for the doing of which 80 
per cent of the high school business training is 
given.” 


The Necessity of a Job Analysis 


To ascertain what the clerks are to do a job 
analysis is necessary. If the girls are to be trained 
for jobs other than those in the board of educa- 
tion offices a citywide analysis is necessary. Nich- 
ols reports the training demanded by thirty-six 
office managers. Duties for which training should 
be given in school were listed by 50 per cent or 
more of the managers as follows: figuring costs; 
discount figuring; typing from copy; typing 
bills; dictaphone machine operating; address 
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PeerVent Service is Valuable 


N connection with the planning and installation of the 

PeerVent System, PeerVent Engineers give every 
possible service to the Boards of Education, engineers or 
architects. Every installation has individual engineering 
attention based on PeerVent’s long experience, to obtain 
the lowest cost consistent with economical operation. 


Take advantage of this excellent service and benefit 
from PeerVent’s many years of experience in the heating 
and ventilation field. As you know, PeerVent was the 
pioneer in Unit Ventilation. The first PeerVent, built 19 
years ago, was then based on 22 years of experience. 











The PeerVent System gives perfect results in connec- 
tion with any high pressure, vapor, vacuum, gravity or 
modulation steam heating system. 


PeerVent Engineers will gladly furnish estimates 
to school boards and cooperate in the preparation of 
specifications. 





fe PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Ine. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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operating; billing machine operating; multigraph 
operating ; mimeograph operating; adding or list- 
ing machine operating; writing or dictating 
letters; stock record work; posting original en- 
tries ; checking postings; pay roll and timekeeping 
work; monthly statement work and auditing 
vouchers. Those included by 30 to 50 per cent 
of the managers were: card index work; cashier’s 
duties; collection work; inventory work; photo- 
stat operating; blue print duplicating; operating 
sealing machine; using telephone; shipping clerk 
work; order clerk work and credit clerk work. 

It seems that clerks need skill in one line and 
reasonable competency in several others. They 
must all use longhand. The types of English 
needed will vary with the work. It is absolutely 
essential that the girls have good vision, good 
hearing, physical strength and executive ability. 
In other words, they must have brains and be 
able to use them. 


Is the Commercial Course Adequate? 


Before proceeding further, let us quote one more 
table presented in the “New Conception of Office 
Practice.” It gives a general summation of the 
duties of 12,580 clerks. Each executive requiring 
girls would do well to study this table. Each 
school executive or director of instruction plan- 
ning courses of study should give the table the 
closest scrutiny. If we take the first five duties, 
for instance and check back over the course of 
study offered in the average high school, do we 
find proper and sufficient training being given 
for these duties? 

Let us return from our brief digression to a 
further study of the training of the girls for gen- 
eral clerical work in the offices of the board of 
education. 

Periodic conferences are held with the girls af- 
ter they have been employed. In these confer- 
ences, they have the opportunity to bring up any- 
thing that they feel will be for the betterment of 
the system. In any case where they feel that they 
can improve their own work they are asked to 
make the recommendation. If additional equip- 
ment is needed to lighten their tasks they are 
asked to suggest it. If various procedures are in 
question they are asked to give their analysis 
of the proposed change. 

Likewise, the difficulties of the girls in general 
are discussed. The girls are given special train- 
ing in answering the telephone. When it is dis- 
covered that their enunciation is poor, they are 
asked to check with the director of the tele- 
phone company’s training school. The chief clerk 
in my office took several lessons in how to speak 
correctly over the phone and then gave this infor- 
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mation to the other clerks. The result is that the 
phone service from our office has improved more 
than a hundred per cent. If a girl answers the 
phone before eleven o’clock in the morning, she 
says, “Good morning, Hamtramck board of educa- 
tion.” A large number of favorable reactions have 
been received at this politeness on the part of 
the girls. In answering the house phone, if it is 
in the morning, the girl again says, “Good morn- 
ing” and then gives her name, as “Good morning, 
Isabelle speaking.” This politeness has extended 
to other offices in the system, and the idea of tell- 
ing who is answering the phone saves a great 
deal of time. 


Friendly Attitude Is Sought 


The question of walking on heels or on the ball 
of the foot has been discussed. Many of the girls 
have never received lessons in posture. It is to 
their benefit to have such matters discussed. 
Less noise also improves the office. 

Constantly questions of short cuts in doing 
things are brought up for discussion, and demon- 
strations are given to promote the efficiency of 
the girls. During these demonstrations, girls from 
the office practice classes are often present. In 
this way they receive first-hand information 
regarding various ways in which the matter 
might be handled. 

Any printed matter that will tend to develop 
the esprit de corps of the group is given to the 
girls. Special books on office procedures are sug- 
gested and frequently the girls are asked to pre- 
pare articles for the house organ. These are 
within their special fields of interest and are al- 
ways signed on publication. 


Improving the Morale of the Workers 


Every effort has been made to develop on the 
part of the girls a loyalty to their tasks. They 
have been asked to arrive not later than eight 
o’clock in the morning. They have been told that 
they might go in the afternoon when they felt 
their task for the day had been completed. Some- 
times this may be three o’clock, but more often it 
is five or five-thirty. Time off to go to the doctor 
or dentist is always cheerfully granted and the 
girls do not feel that they are asking any great fa- 
vor when they ask to go. Efforts have been made 
to have annual dinners for the staff. This has 
served to increase morale. 

In other words, the thing that I am trying to 
say about specific training is that little attention 
is paid to it directly after graduation. It is all 
cultivated in the office practice classes and then 
when the girl accepts the job a spirit of loyalty 
is developed so that self-education, self-control 
and self-appraisal ensue. 
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New Porcelain | FASTER JUICE 
Refrigerators 


By McCRAY 











Vastly Improved New De Luxe Sunkist Electric Extractor. 


Same low ‘‘cost’’ price. 


LESS EFFORT 
LESS COST PER GLASS 


ES! You'll save its cost in a short time. By 
actual test, 3 oranges give as much juice as 4 
extracted by “hand” types; and there is no bit- 
ter oil from the peel. 
modern needs in refrigeration . . . embodying the skill Here is new beauty, convenience, durability, 
‘ too! Finished in genuine green Duco or non- 
tarnishing Chromium. The wipe of a cloth keeps 
it like new. Absolutely easiest to clean. The ex- 
tracting bulb and china bowl lift off—just flush 
under a faucet—that’s all there is to it. 


with pure corkboard insulation . . . may be used with _Sold at “cost” ; $45 less 2% cash 10 days, f.o.b. 
Chicago. We, the fruit growers of California, 


know it will increase your sales of orangeade 
and lemonade. Hence this no-profit offer. 

















Typical of the new McCray models developed to meet | 


and experience developed in 40 years’ manufacturing 


... the model P332 has porcelain interior and exterior 





machine refrigeration of any type, or ice. Send for new 





catalogs showing complete line . . . no obligation. | _ Order from your jobber. We fully guarantee 
it. Or mail the coupon for further particulars. 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corporation, 73 Lake St. | s 
: Kendallville, Indiana. Salesrooms in Ali Principal Cities. | Sunkkist 


See Telephone Directory. CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Department of Fresh Fruit Drinks 
Div. L-09, 900 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 


' 

’ 

1 

1 

1 

Without obligation, send us further information about 

1 the NEW DE LUXE MODEL Sunkist Fruit Juice 
Extractor. 

: POI scaipheccntersornyieenttainiaelipunitpetalbenenincninttieatniaaiateses : 
i 
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Your Everyday Problems:: 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Planning the School Publicity 
Program for the Year 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Proressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ITH the opening of the school year, the 
\¢ program of publicity for the schools will 
assume its customary place of great im- 
portance. Due to the high degree of interest in 
football, there is a possibility, if indeed not a 
probability, that athletic news will crowd other 
school news out of the local press. Inasmuch as 
one of the chief functions of school publicity is 
that of educating the public with respect to all 
branches of the school system, care should be 
taken not to give too much emphasis to any single 
activity. 

The following calendar is presented as a basis 
for a publicity program for the entire school 
throughout the year. This calendar is the result 
of an analysis of 25,232 articles from 4,727 issues 
of daily and weekly Wisconsin newspapers that 
appeared during the school year, 1929-30.’ 

September: opening of schools; complete list 
of teachers including new teachers and courses 
they will teach; enrollment statistics covering at 
least a five-year period; list of former graduates 
who will attend college; list of last year’s gradu- 
ates and the positions they hold; new administra- 
tive policies; school calendar; building improve- 
ments made during the summer; educational 
guidance; articles on school objectives, aims, 
purposes, ideals and a summary of the seven 
cardinal objectives; new courses offered or 
changes made in the curriculum; new equipment 
and its uses; summer schools attended and trips 
made by teachers; how teachers spent their vaca- 
tions; extracts from a handbook for pupils; ex- 
tracts from a handbook for teachers; extracts 
from a handbook for parents; new books pur- 
chased for the library ; health recommendations of 
the superintendent or school physician; a letter 
from the superintendent or head of the school to 
the patrons or a résumé of a talk given by some 
school official over the radio on the evening be- 


* Discussions in this department deal with problems that confront 
principals and superintendents. Inquiries on problems of this nature 
should be addressed to Doctor Fowlkes. 

1 The schoo! calendar presented is taken from a handbook on school 
publicity by John Guy Fowlkes and E. G. Wipperman, superintendent 
of achools, Sheboygan Falls, Wis., which will appear at an early date. 
The following works were consulted in preparing the calendar: Pub- 


licity Campaigns for Better School Support, C. Alexander and W. W. 
Theisen, World Book Co., New York, 1921; What to Tell the People 
About the Public Schools, B. M. Farley, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ll og Columbia University, 1929; Newspaper Publicity, R. G. 

molds, A. 


G. Seiler, New York, 1922. 


fore school opens; names of tuition pupils attend- 
ing high school; results of physical examinations 
and a comparison with conditions of previous 
years; methods of classification or ways of pro- 
viding for individual differences; a series of arti- 
cles on who teaches your child giving a short 
sketch of each teacher and in the grades the 
names of the pupils; parent-teacher associations, 
their organization and plans; entertainment of 
new teachers; explanation of compulsory attend- 
ance laws; reports of faculty meetings; extra- 
curricular activities news; election of class offi- 
cers; election of school organization officers; 
election of cheer leaders; football schedule; foot- 
ball activities; other athletic activities; purposes 
of school organizations and their plans for the 
year; student publications; student council, its 
organization and duties; pep meetings; band and 
orchestra news. 


Fall Publicity Is Varied 


October: how the school accommodates the in- 
creasing number of pupils; how the school has 
adjusted itself to the community; progress of 
new departments; opening of continuation 
schools; opening of evening schools; opening of 
vocational schools; offerings of continuation, 
evening and vocational schools; Americanization 
programs for Columbus Day, October 12; school 
playgrounds; school budget; articles on adult and 
parent education; honor roll for the first six 
weeks ; attendance report for the first six weeks; 
thrift campaigns, school savings; needs of the 
school at the November elections; minutes of the 
meetings of the board of education; recent addi- 
tions to the library; junior traffic officers and 
their duties; reports of open meetings at which 
teachers explain their work; doings of parent- 
teacher and band mother clubs; extra-curricular 
news; football games; standing of football teams; 
other athletic activities; intramural programs; 
school social affairs; school fairs; work of school 
clubs and organizations. 

November: continuation of articles on elec- 
tions which affect school needs; additional budget 
information; articles on the work of the contin- 
uation, vocational and evening schools; voca- 
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Public Schools... 
Large and Small.. 


save money with Tontine Washable Window Shades 





Public school No. 
(above) 


, Bayonne, N. 





and the Lincoln Junior 
School at Tyrone, Pa., 
has proved the economy of using only du 


J. 
High 
where experience 





Pont Tontine washable window shades. 


Rus your finger across any shade that 
has been hanging for a month or more. 
Notice the dirt on your finger—the mark 
on the shade. Then you'll understand 
the economy of using Tontine—the window 
shade that can be s-c-r-u-b-b-e-d clean in- 
stead of discarded. 


Repeated scrubbing does not harm du 
Pont Tontine shades in the least. In fact, 


QU PONT 


REG V. 5. Pat. OFF 


E. I. 


it restores all their original beauty, keeps 
them spotlessly new for years to come. 


Whether your school is large or small, we 
know you will find it a dollars and cents 
saving to equip it with these window 
shades. 

Let us send you further particulars and 
samples. The coupon below is for your con- 
venience. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Newburgh, New York 


Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Industries, Limited 
Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





TONTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


tHE WASHABLE 


WINDOW SHADE 














. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
l Desk N. S. 9, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Please send me complete informa- 
| tion about Tontine, the washable 
| window shade. 

7 Name 
| Address 
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tional guidance; health suggestions by school 
nurse; bond issues and tax levies; minutes of 
board of education meetings; parent-teacher 
meetings; local teacher meetings; school finance; 
sources of taxation for school purposes; what 
the state spends for education; articles showing 
needs for modern school equipment; state teacher 
association meetings; sectional teacher associa- 
tion meetings; better English week; reports on 
“open house” during American Education Week ; 
American Education Week in the school and 
churches; synopsis of speeches by people of the 
community in the schools, churches and over 
the radio during American Education Week; 
illiteracy; extra-curricular news; football news; 
standing of football team; summary of football 
season ; basket ball schedule; other athletic news; 
Thanksgiving programs; progress of band and 
orchestra; social functions; election of new board 
members. 

December: honor roll for the second six weeks; 
attendance reports for second six weeks; nursery 
schools and kindergartens; health articles—work 
of the Red Cross, Junior Red Cross and the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association; Christmas Seal sale 
campaigns; outstanding educational contribu- 
tions; short educational book reviews; Christmas 
vacation; parent-teacher association news; local 
teacher association news; minutes of board of 
education; extra-curricular news; opening of 
basket ball season; standing of basket ball teams; 
intramural program; Christmas programs; re- 
ports of radio concerts given by musical organ- 
izations of the school; articles on such activities 
as debate, dramatics, and athletic associations. 


Mid-Year Commencement Arouses Interest 


January: reopening of school after Christmas 
holidays; list of mid-year graduates; summary of 
class and subject accomplishments during the 
first semester; semester and third six-week per- 
iod honor rolls; semester and third six-week 
period attendance records; changes in courses for 
second semester; changes in faculty for second 
semester; mid-year commencement; class play; 
articles on method by outstanding teachers; char- 
acter education; local teacher meetings; parent- 
teacher meetings; minutes of board of education 
meetings; talks by local teachers before commun- 
ity clubs; functions the school performs and the 
facilities necessary to perform properly these 
functions; extra-curricular activities; basket ball 
games; basket ball team standing; volley ball 
teams; intramural program; other athletic activ- 
ities; social functions given during the month. 

February: beginning of the second semester; 
reports on the Department of Superintendence 
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N. E. A. meeting ; work of the dental clinic; medi- 
cal inspection in the schools; education on par- 
enthood; mental hygiene; enrollment for second 
semester; results of first semester work in con- 
tinuation, vocational and evening schools; Wash- 
ington and Lincoln patriotic programs in the 
schools; extra-curricular activities; basket ball 
games; standing of basket ball teams; intramural 
program; band and orchestra news; social func- 
tions of school organizations; class and organiza- 
tion officers for second semester; local teacher 
meetings; minutes of the board of education; 
parent-teacher association meetings; work of the 
student council. 


Publicity Decreases in Spring 


March: honor roll for first six weeks of semes- 
ter; attendance reports for first six weeks of 
second semester; school garden clubs organized ; 
what our American schools represent in Ameri- 
can life; inside workings of a school; a series of 
articles playing up the work of the various de- 
partments of the school; building and sites pro- 
gram of the board of education; the physical 
plant; articles by teachers on extra-curricular 
activities of the school; election of school officers ; 
minutes of the meetings of the board of educa- 
tion; local teacher organizations; parent-teacher 
organizations; extra-curricular news; basket ball 
games; standing of teams; district and state 
basket ball tournaments; intramural program; 
oratorical and declamatory contests; operetta by 
the musical department. 

April: election of new board members; new 
officers of the board of education; assembly pro- 
grams; prominent visitors and their speeches; 
vocational guidance for high school pupils; how 
the school cares for behavior problem children; 
results of tests and pupil achievement; modern 
methods of measuring in education; reports on 
research problems of the faculty; articles on the 
school exhibit; minutes of the board of education 
meetings; parent-teacher associations; local 
teacher association meeting; reports on field trips 
through manufacturing plants; extra-curricular 
news; track teams; baseball teams; other ath- 
letics; intramural programs; school essay con- 
tests; Spring vacation. 

May: honor roll based on second six weeks’ pe- 
riod; attendance reports on second six weeks’ 
period; legislation affecting the schools; Child 
Health Day; national music week; safety educa- 
tion; reports on students at colleges; curriculum 
suggestions for next year; some phase of school 
expenditure; course of study from which pupils 
may plan their work for the coming year; min- 
utes of the board of education meetings; local 
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12 FILMs NOW RELEASED.. 
Many More in Process! 





Eastman Classroom Films can 
be easily used by all teachers 
with the aid of simple, sturdy 
Kodascope projectors, sold by 
all Ciné-Kodak dealers. 


ASTMAN Classroom Films have 

earned their place in the school 
curriculum. By continued and wide- 
spread use in actual classroom work 
they have proved their educational 
value. 

Now the Eastman organization 
turns its attention to the task of pro- 
ducing films on all subjects that lend 
themselves to this method 
of teaching. 

Already 112 Eastman 
Classroom Films have 
been released. They group 
themselves under the 
heads of General Science, 
Geography, Health, Nature 
Study, and Applied Arts, 
but in addition are used 
successfully in teaching 


Competent cameramen are con- 
stantly engaged in photographing 
new material, in order that Eastman 
Classroom Films may fit modern 
courses of study and meet the ex- 
isting aims of education. 





a ayes Ee ee a 


such subjects as Economics, Reading, 
English, Transportation, Conservation, 
Civics, Physics and Vocational Guidance. 

Many more films are in process, or 
are planned—the rate of fleas being 
governed by the determination to 
offer only films of genuine and defi- 
nite value. 

Each Eastman Classroom Film is 
prepared under the ac- 
tive direction of men 
who have added spe- 
cial study of this new 
teaching aid to their 
experience as successful 
teachers. They are in 
complete charge, from 





the first draft of subject matter, to 
the final cutting and titling. 

In treating the various topics, this 
staff follows the same rigid plan. 
Each film is made especially to fit 
standard courses of study. It must 
provide an abundance of teaching 
material, from which effective in- 
struction can be given by the regular 
teacher. A teacher's guide, prepared 
as an integral part of this teaching 
method, indicates how the film may 
be used to greatest advantage. 

For full information and literature, 
address Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), Rochester, New York. 


EASTMAN 
(LASSR oom Pitas 
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teacher associations; parent-teacher associations ; 
extra-curricular activity news; demonstrations 
by the physical education department; open air 
pageants conducted by the physical education de- 
partment; field and track meets; baseball; other 
athletics; May festivals; class play; Arbor and 
Bird Day activity; band tournaments; music 
contests; participation in Memorial Day services. 

June: list of teachers appointed for next year; 
list of graduates; value of college education; 
alumni activities; commencement program; bac- 
calaureate sermon; Flag Day; calendar for next 
year; honor roll for the last period; attendance 
reports for the last period; honor students; 
scholarship awards; pupil achievement; vacation 
schools; supervised playgrounds; teachers in 
summer schools; minutes of the board of educa- 
tion meetings; parent-teacher association activ- 
ity; review of various events during the school 
year. 

July: minutes of the board of education meet- 
ings; professional studies of teachers in summer 
schools; purchase of new sites; building projects; 
list of teachers in vacation school; offerings of 
vacation schools; annual meetings; election of 
school officers; new school officers; annual re- 
ports of the superintendent or the board of edu- 
cation; summaries of enrollment and attendance 
with comparisons covering a five-year period; 
financial statistics; annual district reports; an- 
nual high school reports; summer session of the 
N. E. A.; where the June graduates are employed. 

August: census information; cost of school per 
pupil and distribution of costs; playground ac- 
tivities; work of the vacation schools; progress of 
building improvements; teachers meetings and 
institutes; new ideas and plans for the coming 
year; time schedule for daily sessions; schedule 
for high school classes; notice of opening of 
schools. 
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How One City Saved $265,000 on 
Its School Building Program 


A plan that has resulted in the saving of 
$265,000 in the school building program of Bos- 
ton during a six months’ period has recently been 
reported. The old custom of requiring specialized 
products to be used in the construction of school 
buildings has been abandoned. In the specifica- 
tions of the contracts, the building commission 
has now demanded that standard materials be 
used, thus opening up the Boston school work to 
the largest number of bidders, instead of to the 
favored few of other years who had the sole 
rights to the use of special materials. 

The money saved will be used to construct ad- 
ditional schools in districts of the city where the 
demands for better facilities are pressing. As a 
result, more seats will be provided this year than 
was anticipated in the original building program. 





Where Mental Hygiene Theory Is 
Carried Into Practice 


The following quotation from the Public 
Schools Bulletin of Evansville, Ind., shows men- 
tal hygiene carrying over from theory into 
practice: 

“In the public schools of Evansville mental hy- 
giene for all will be stressed during the next 
school session of 1930-31. Plans for featuring 
this new subject have not yet been formulated, 
but it may enter the success grade system for 
teachers, under Point 6, because that point spe- 
cifically includes ‘Personality... The new phase 
of the mental hygienists, ‘a successfully inte- 
grated personality,’ will soon become better 
understood. 

“It is requested that all 100 per cent teachers 
should read and study Chapter XX on ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Mental Hygiene,’ in “The Normal Mind,’ 
by Burnham, as soon as possible. This chapter 
will be taken up in all schools next year for study 
and practice. Of course, there could be no ob- 
jection to the reading of the chapter by any 
teacher, but the reason for requesting only all 
100 per cent teachers to read and study it is be- 
cause they have already received the final stamp 
of professional approval, and any beginning in 
this recent development in the field of education 
will begin with them. 

“This, however, should cause no alarm. Noth- 
ing unreasonable will be attempted. There is 
nothing which teachers should worry about in 
this connection. Anyway, worry is not good 
mental hygiene practice.” 
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REASONS Why 
} Kundtz Leads theWay: 


Countless thousands of school children, all over the country, 





are doing better work because of 3 Kundtz features: 


1. SILENCE. Exclusive construction 





eliminates jarring bangs of desk tops 





and seats. Patented. 


). SPECIAL FINISHES. Gentle crystal 
éreens and walnuts banish optical 
glare. Tough, resilient. Will not crack 


or chip or discolor under hard usage. 


3, CORRECT POSTURE. Kundtz 


mastery of the science of seating 
defeats discomfort and bad posture. 


Growing spines need careful molding. 


The result is a quiet, businesslike, and restful room. 


Distractions are minimized. Consult Kundtz engineers 





about low upkeep, sanitation, and other features. 


“The Theodor, ig Compa ox 


CHURCH AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL _FURNITURE 


Cleveland Ohio, USA. 
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Health Problems Uppermost at Pan- 
American Child Congress 


The Pan-American Child Congress recently concluded 
at Lima, Peru, dealt chiefly with health problems, Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of education, an- 
nounces in a communication just received by Commis- 
sioner William John Cooper. 

Physiology is described as an “exceedingly popular” 
course in South America, but the equipment of the schools 
visited is meager and the instruction formal. 

Miss Goodykoontz states that visits to hospitals, social 
service organizations, open air schools, and other public 
institutions disclose new developments, such as the in- 
troduction of vocational training. 

A comparison of United States textbooks with those 
of the southern continent, she said, shows an advantage 
by the United States in attractiveness. 

Miss Goodykoontz was appointed by President Hoover 
to represent the Office of Education at the congress. The 
congress was held to bring about an interchange of 
knowledge relative to child education, health and general 
welfare. 


Township School in Chicago Heights 
to Cost $1,000,000 


Work is to start shortly on the new $1,000,000 Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. Completion 
of the building is scheduled for December 1, 1931. 

The building will stand on a thirteen-acre site opposite 
the high school athletic field which contains eleven acres. 
The new structure will be U-shaped, with the center sec- 
tion comprising the academic unit. The east wing will 
house a 1,500-seat auditorium with complete theater 
equipment, while the west wing will contain a gymnas- 
ium, with a seating capacity of 2,500. The academic 
section will provide for 1,500 pupils. The two wings will 
be two and three stories high, while the academic unit 
will rise three stories with a six-story tower in the center. 

Construction will be of reenforced concrete with the 
exterior treatment of pressed brick. 





South Africa Establishes a 
Bureau of Education 


A bureau of education recently established in connec- 
tion with the Union department of education of the Union 
of South Africa will follow to some extent the organiza- 
tion and work of the United States Office of Education 
and similar agencies of the British and German govern- 
ments, according to a statement issued by the Office of 
Education. The statement summarizes an official an- 


nouncement received by the commissioner of education, 
from the newly established bureau. 


The function of the new bureau will be the collection, 
evaluation, and dissemination of “information concerning 
educational needs and actual progress in various direc- 
tions (surveys).” It plans to deal with “educational 
questions on broad lines from a South African point of 
view, making available the experience gained in other 
countries.” 


St. Louis Honors Civic Worker 
in New School 


St. Louis is to have a new school which is to be name 
in honor of the late John H. Gundlach, civic worker. 

The school, which will provide for 1,200 pupils, will 
cost $350,039. It will contain sixteen classrooms, a kin- 
dergarten, two playroom-gymnasiums and other facilities. 


Citizens of Arlington, Mass., Vote 
$277,000 for New School 


Citizens of Arlington, Mass., have voted to appropriate 
$277,000 for a high school to relieve crowded conditions 
in the Arlington schools. The selectmen will decide 
whether the funds shall be used to erect a separate build- 
ing or to make an addition to the present high school. 

The use of special convertible desks during the last 
two years has relieved the congestion to a great extent 
and the school has been able to care for an enrollment 
of 1,200 pupils in a building that was designed to care 
for 850. The increasing enrollment, however, has made 
the erection of larger quarters expedient. 


Appropriation of $3,750,000 Approved 
for Brooklyn School 


The board of estimate, New York City, has approved 
an appropriation of $3,750,000 for a new technical high 
school in Brooklyn, N. Y., despite the warning of Con- 
troller Charles W. Berry that New York is crowding its 
constitutional debt limit and that the board should be 
slow in passing appropriations. 

The original request for the Brooklyn Technical High 
School was for $5,500,000, but objections raised by the 
mayor and other members of the board had the effect of 
decreasing the request to $3,750,000. The board finally 
allowed that amount, Controller Berry not voting. 

Mr. Berry pointed out that the board of estimate has 
approved a program of $1,500,000,000 for public improve- 
ments over the next several years. The borrowing capac- 
ity of the city, he said, was $267,000,000. The present 
appropriation for the new school will bring the city’s 
school building program up to about $45,000,000 for the 
year, he pointed out. 
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Never before has modern education had so important an 









































ally. More completely automatic than any of its predeces- 


























sors, this new model Mimeograph is a truly remarkable 



































achievement. But what it does is even more remarkable. 









































Not the device itself, but its product, is what counts. By its 









































fruit you will know it. In rapidest thousands it duplicates 









































anything typewritten, written, or drawn in line—and at a 





























moment’s notice. School executives find constant use for its 


















































ability to reproduce limitless bulletins, lists, reports, office 









































j records, grade sheets, etc. And it speedily duplicates lesson 


























sheets, designs arid patterns, laboratory data, and maps for 






































up-to-the-minute teachers. This new model sets a new high 






































mark in mechanical duplication. Yet anyone can operate it, 









































because control is ultra-simple. Stand and machine are now a 






































| single unit, and the benefits are many. The feeder takes a full 









































ream of Mimeograph paper. Get full particulars from A. B. Dick 









































Company, Chicago, or from branch office in any principal city. 






























































Send today for a copy of our model school newspaper — 









































produced, from cover to cover, by the Mimeograph Process. 
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Boston Is Rapidly Abandoning 
Its Portable Schools 


Additional seats will have been provided for 4,500 
pupils in the Boston schools when the school year opens 
in September, says a recent news release. By the end 
of the year it is expected that sixty portable school 
buildings will have been abandoned, leaving a total of 
some 160 portables in use. 

The large number of seats is represented by new con- 
struction. 

As the building program develops, portable buildings, 
against which much criticism has been directed, will be 
decreased. A certain number, however, will be necessary 
to take care of sudden shifts of population, according to 
Louis K. Rourke, superintendent of construction. 


California Counties Share in 
State Educational Fund 


A total of $27,412,938.25 will be disbursed by the Calli- 
fornia state department of education to counties for 1930- 
31, according to an announcement just made public by 
the division of research and statistics. 

The apportionment, which is based on the average 
daily attendance during 1929-30, consists of $19,970,- 
448.31 for elementary schools, $6,886,128.34 for high 
schools and $556,361.60 for junior colleges, the announce- 
ment declares. 

Los Angeles will receive the greatest amount, the sum 
totaling $9,677,055.17. Apportionments to Alameda and 
San Francisco are estimated at $2,109,559.53 and $1,873,- 
179.85, respectively. 


Ohio Plans Survey of Rural 
Library Needs 


A statewide survey of rural library needs in Ohio is 
to be made with the cooperation of county superintend- 
ents, farm bureaus, county federations of women’s clubs 
and similar organizations, according to the state librar- 
ian, George Elliott McCormick. 

The number of traveling libraries has been increased 
to 1,000, which is double the total which was recorded 
at the time these libraries were earlier discontinued, 
according to Mr. McCormick. In all 125,000 volumes are 
placed in circulation through this medium. 

Books now being returned to the state library during 
the summer season are cleaned and repaired and packed 
in boxes of 50 to 75 volumes each. The boxes form the 
units of standard libraries, ranging from 75 to 1,000 
volumes each. The average library numbers 500 volumes. 

Complete lists, showing the contents of the various 
libraries, are furnished on request. Any one of these 


libraries can be ordered by serial number, and made up 
by assembling the boxes comprising it, enabling the state 
library, as now organized, to ship a complete library 
on twenty-four hours’ notice. 
from two to three weeks. 


This formerly required 


Traveling libraries are loaned on request of schools, 
churches, granges, parent-teachers’ associations, farm bu- 
reaus, county federations of women’s clubs, Y. M. C. A’s., 
Y. W. C. A’s., or any responsible citizen acting for 
a community. Under Gov. Myers Y. Cooper’s policy 
rural communities lacking other library facilities are 
served first. As a further extension of the idea, sets of 
books forming a parental education reading course are 
loaned direct to individuals, primarily rural residents, 
who do not have access to public or to traveling 
libraries. 





Brooklyn Boys to Study Household 
Science Along With Girls 


Instruction in how to run washing machines, electric 
refrigerators and vacuum cleaners is to be given to boys 
as well as girls in the new Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The establishment of courses in household science is 
part of a program of progressive education which Gabriel 
R. Mason, principal, is putting into practice. The exper- 
iment which Supt. William J. O’Shea is directing to deter- 
mine whether the teaching of Hebrew can be made a part 
of the regular elective offering will be tried out in the 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 

Four thousand pupils will receive instruction in the 
new school. 





Northwestern University Receives 
Money for Library 


Northwestern University, Chicago, has recently re- 
ceived through the will of the late Charles Deering, 
Chicago, $1,900,000 to be used in the erection of a new 
general library-on the Evanston campus of the univer- 
sity. 

Plans have recently been completed calling for the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 in the course of the next 
fifty years for the expansion of the Evanston campus and 
the new library will be the first unit of this project to be 
completed. 





New Parochial School for 
Springfield, Mass. 


A new parochial school for the Immaculate Conception 
Parish, Springfield, Mass., is now in process of construc- 


tion. The building when completed will cost about $175, 
000. It is to be 176 feet long, 98 feet wide and two stories 
high. It will contain twelve standard classrooms and an 


assembly hall on the first floor to seat 800. 
The basement will contain a fully equipped gymnasium. 
The building will be built of tapestry brick, light Flem- 
ish bond, with trimmings of pink granite. The corridors, 
staircases and staircase halls will be fireproof. The re- 
mainder of the building will be first-class slow-burning 
construction. 
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The daily output of a lathe operator drops. A 
child grows listless and inattentive as the school 
day drags into afternoon. An office worker 
slumps idly at his desk, neglecting the work be- 
fore him. 


The boundless energy that drove a business 
genius to the top rung of the ladder, slips silently 
away, leaving only a dull clod of a mind and body. 


Yet doctors tell us that constipation is really 
nothing but a habit— or rather the lack of one. 
It is a chronic disorder, of millions, induced by 
irregular evacuation during youth. 
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He Took Up 


the Draftsman’s Pencil to 
Battle Constipation 


The Clow Soldier of Sanitation took up the 
draftsman’s pencil to fight this enemy of modern 
man and industry. 


His first attack was for the coming generation. 
It resulted in a closet bowl, efficiently designed 
to make evacuation easier and more certain for 


school children. 

For many years careless designers had been in- 
flicting high bowls upon children in school toilet 
rooms. 


The seat of the Clow Bowl was lowered, 2 inches 
closer to the floor. The position of the child is 





PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
Consult your architect 


natural, with knees high and stomach muscles 
relaxed. Thus by making evacuation easier, 
regularity is made more of a habit. 

Following this first bowl have come others on the 
same idea to help grown-ups in all walks of life. 
And the Soldiers of Sanitation score another 
important victory in their battle against unclean- 
liness, pollution, ill-health and inefficiency. 

















The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is a specialist on the 

acute problems of sanitation that confront every build- 

er < school, poy industrial plant or other pub- 
s 


lic building. At his finger tips is the accrued expe- 
rence of Clow "5 $2 years experience—at his back the 
complete line of fixtures to meet mass plumbing 
need. Call himin. This is Frank O. Tinthoff, Peoria, 
Ill.—Southern Illinois Territory. 
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Corner Stone Laid of N. E. A.’s 
New Headquarters 


The corner stone of the National Education Associa- 
sion’s new headquarters office building, now being erected 
at Sixteenth and M Streets, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., was laid on July 25. The ceremonies were con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the District of Columbia with 
Fred C. Cook, deputy grand master, officiating for the 
Grand Lodge. President Joseph Rosier, State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, W. Va., presided. Addresses were 
given by Dr. Walter R. Siders, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the National Education Association; 
E. Ruth Pyrtle, first vice-president of the National Edu- 
cation Association; Superintendent Joseph H. Saunders, 
Newport News, Va., a member of the board of trustees, 
and by United States Commissioner of Education William 
John Cooper. 

The new building, to be completed next February, will 
make possible the expansion of the headquarters staff 
of the National Education Association which the rapid 
growth of the organization has made necessary. Mem- 
bership in the organization has now passed 200,000. 





Village Colleges Meet With 
Approval in England 


A plan for “village colleges” serving educational and 
recreational needs of neighboring communities has re- 
ceived endorsement in England, according to an article 
in the current issue of the Labor Bulletin issued by the 
Department of Labor. 

According to industrial and labor information, the 
Cambridge education committee has indorsed a scheme for 
establishing centers, to be known as village colleges, to 
serve groups of neighboring villages. An attempt will 
be made to coordinate in them all the rural educational 
services of the county council, such as rural primary and 
adult education, agricultural demonstration and instruc- 
tion, public health services, library service and outdoor 
recreational facilities. 

Voluntary organizations, such as women’s institutes, 
the British Legion, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides will also 
use them as centers, and the playing fields will be avail- 
able for local athletic clubs. The basic idea of the scheme 
is that the individual village is too small to support the 
social and recreational facilities it needs, but that the 
growth of transportation services has made it possible 
for a group of small communities to cooperate in pro- 
viding a center for such activities. 

A village college was planned at Sawston five years ago 
and will be opened in October. It will serve a surround- 
ing area of about six villages. The building will include 
a hall, seating about 400, a domestic science block, and a 
workshop and laboratories, and the buildings will be 
available for concerts, cinema entertainments, and, in the 
evenings and during holidays, for social gatherings. Sep- 


arate rooms are provided for public health services, in- 
cluding maternity and child welfare and for committee 


meetings. Finally, there is a library and reading room, 
also school gardens, demonstration plots and a six-acre 
recreation ground. The cost has been about £16,000 
($77,864). 

Ten similar village colleges are planned in the country. 
The total capital cost of the scheme is estimated at 
£124,000 ($603,446). Toward this fund the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Fund of New York has offered to con- 
tribute £45,000 ($218,993) in view of the example which 
the scheme will afford of the coordination of statutory and 
voluntary services in the English countryside and of its 
relevance to rural life and conditions in other countries. 
The remainder has been offered partly by public authori- 
ties and partly by trust funds or private individuals. 


Pittsburgh Superintendent of 
Schools Dies 


Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, for sixteen years, died on July 27 follow- 
ing an illness of more than a year. 

Doctor Davidson was widely known as an educator. 
He was a member of the advisory committee on educa- 
tion to study the relation of the national government to 
education, having been appointed to that post by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, last year. He 
served as superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C., 
from 1911 to 1914 when he went to Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Ben G. Graham, associate superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent until formal action is taken to fill the vacancy. 





Mississippi Must Use Same 
Textbooks 


A mandatory order requiring all school officials in 
Mississippi to adhere to the list of textbooks adopted by 
the State Textbook Commission December 20, 1920, was 
issued at New Orleans recently by Judge Rufus E. Foster 
of the circuit court of appeals for the fifth circuit. 

Judge Foster’s writ enjoins and restrains the schoo! 
officials “until otherwise inquired of and determined, 
from recommending or permitting to be used in the ele- 
mentary schools of Mississippi, any other school books 
than those adopted December 20, 1929, by the Textbook 
Commission.” 

The legality of the December adoption was attacked 
on the method, the right of the members to places on the 
commission and the form of the adoption. 

The state superintendent of education, W. F. Bond, 
who is ex officio a member of the Textbook Commission, 
said that the adoption would cost school patrons more 
than the previous adoption and that he was opposed to 
the radical changes made in the books used during the 
previous five-year period. 

The injunction was obtained by book publishing com- 
panies which contended that they had already prepared 
books for use under the new adoption. Opposition to the 
adoption arose because of changes made from the previous 
list. 
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Eyestrain 


banished with 
FILMO 


School Projector 













General 
scienceclassin 
the Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, 
studying the - and babits 
of the ant with Filmo School Pro- 

jector. Prof. Walter S. Labp, head of 
department, in charge. Film subject,."'Our 
Ant Gang”, from Filmo Library. 


Moving pictures are based on optical illusion. To perfect this illusion 
—to free it from the last semblance of what lies behind it—has been the 
task of Bell & Howell engineers for 23 years, and also their glory. For in 
Filmo School Projector, the illusion is complete and perfect. “Flicker” 
and “jumping” have been abolished. Where Filmo School Projector is 
used, eyestrain takes its place among maladies long forgot in the for- 
ward march of mechanical and scientific prowess. 

Hand in hand with the infinitely precise Filmo shutter mechanism 
goes the single-tooth Filmo shuttle movement of exclusive design, iu- 
dispensable to the steadiness of the pictures and the absence of wear on 
the film. These, with powerful Filmo direct system of illumination, 
give you motion pictures rivaled only by the finest effects of the profes- 
sional theater screen. 

Ask a nearby Filmo dealer to demon- 


he at strate a Filmo School Projector in your 
a) rs own school. Not only will you be im- 
@ a’ pressed with the quality of pictures it 
~8 projects, but you will marvel at the ease 





“f and simplicity of operation with which 


Filmo School Projector functions. Or 
as write today for literature and the booklet 
Nada 

eo” 










entitled “Filmo in Schools and Colleges.” 
Filmo 57-E School Prajeser. with 250 Watt 5 amp. 


lamp, geared rewind, fixed resistance, 45-50 con- 
denser, and special case, $205. Other models $198 up. 


& HOWELL 






BELL 


FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


Bell & Huwell Co., Dept. U, 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Led.) Established 1907 
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HE whistle shrills its warning . . . two tall, stal- 

wart centers leap high in the air . .. and the game 
is on! Back and forth, here, there, everywhere . . . 
ten lean, lithe athletes dash and whirl! Point by 
point ... goal by goal . . . skilled marksmen battle 
for supremacy. No “flukes” . . . each neatly-gauged, 
carefully-timed shot banking superbly true . . . every 
score well-earned..A fast, clean game . . . made faster 
and cleaner with — 


NURRE STANDARDIZED 


PLATE GLASS BANKS 


“ Guardians of the Game” 


For fifteen years Nurre Banks have been growing in popu- 
larity with hundreds of leading schools and colleges because 
they increase the fairness of the game and encourage speedy, 
accurate shooting. Made of heavy, genuine plate glass . . . 
three-fourths to one inch thick . . . they are absolutely 
smooth, and cannot rust, splinter, warp, bulge or spring 
away from the ball .. . nor rattle or vibrate as wood and 
metal banks often do. Being transparent .. they increase 
the seating capacity of any gym, making every seat perfect. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Coaches, Athletic Directors, and Captains of Basketball 
should avail themselves of the important information con- 
tained in our free illustrated booklet, showing in detail the 
superiority of Nurre Banks . . . as used at the University of 
Wisconsin, Harmon Stadium in Chicago, Butler Field 
House, Indiana University, Notre Dame University, Hanover 
College, and a list of 400 others. Mail the coupon NOW! 























-—- 
THE NurrE ComPANIEsS, Bloomington, Ind. 

By Malt, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how 
to have a more efficient, modern gymnasium with Nurre Plate 
Glass Banking Boards. 
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Schools and Banks Cooperate to 
Teach Thrift 


School children in fifty of Chicago’s suburbs carried 
their bank books to school and deposited their summer 
savings in the school savings bank on the first bank day 
of the new school year. 

At the time their deposits were being checked by their 
fellow pupils who acted as cashiers and tellers, they were 
receiving lessons in arithmetic, language and geography 
which demonstrated some fact connected with saving, 
earning, spending and investing money. 

This is part of the new nationwide educational move- 
ment which has put the study of thrift into the public 
schools. The 4,500,000 school children of the United 
States who were studying in the 15,500 schools in which 
thrift is part of the regular curriculum made deposits 
exceeding $29,000,000 for the school year 1929-30, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the sponsors of the school 
savings bank movement in the Middle West. 

In Chicago proper one school, Tilden Technical High 
School, has joined the nationwide thrift education move- 
ment. Through the cooperation of a Chicago bank the 
children began school banking last February. In the four 
months of the term from February to June, boys of the 
school entered $3,931.67 in their bank books. 

School children in the Chicago area from Aurora to 
Hammond and from Lake Forest to Wheaton have de- 
posits to their credit amounting to $794,187.09. The 
total amount in savings accounts of school children all 
over the country is in excess of $50,000,000. 

Under the present plan of operation the schools and 
banks work together in teaching thrift. Teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents explain the idea to children 
and parents, and the schools everywhere set aside a 
period each week for thrift study. Banks arrange for 
the collection of the money, supply pass books and all 
other literature and paraphernalia needed, and bear the 
expense of clerical work. 

Some individual accounts of school children run into 
several thousand dollars and have been deposited with 
such definite objectives as college, education, travel, in- 
vestment or entrance into business. 


Teachers of Rockford to Be Retired 
at Age of Sixty-Seven 


The following resolution was approved by the board 
of education of Rockford, Ill., on August 25: 

WHEREAS, it is for the best interest of the public 
school system of the school district of the city of Rock- 
ford, Ill., that supervisors, principals and teachers em- 
ployed by the board of education in and for said school 
district be retired from active service in said school 


district upon attaining the age of sixty-seven (67) years, 

THEREFORE, BE It RESOLVED by the board of education 
in and for the school district of the city of Rockford, 
Ill., that upon any person and/or persons employed as 
supervisor, principal or teacher by said board of educa- 
tion attaining the age of sixty-seven (67) years prior 


to the first day of September of the calendar year in 
which such age shall be attained, such person and/or 
persons shall be deemed by said board of education not 
to be a candidate for employment as a supervisor, prin- 
cipal or teacher for the school year commencing Sep- 
tember 1 of the year in which such person and/or persons 
shall attain the age of sixty-seven (67) years. 

Be It FurRTHER RESOLVED that this resolution shall 
become effective and applicable to all supervisors, prin- 
cipals and teachers who shall be subject to its terms 
and provisions on and after January 1, 1931. 


American Education Week Posters 
Now Available 


An attractive set of posters on art paper for use 
during American Education Week is now available from 
the division of publications of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., at the price of one dollar. 
The posters are suitable for classroom bulletin boards, for 
school exhibits, as outlines for addresses and essays and 
for other special occasions. 


a 


Secondary Education Survey Is 
Progressing 


Gratifying progress is being made in the national sur- 
vey of secondary education, the specialist in secondary 
education, Carl A. Jessen, stated recently. 

The expenditure of the funds provided by Congress for 
the fiscal year, he said, had been kept down to a minimum, 
less than $25,000 having been spent up to July 1. A 
total of $50,000 was made available for the current year, 
and $100,000 for next year. 

Estimates for the coming year contemplate an expendi- 
ture of one-sixth of the total amount for general direction 
as well as direction of special investigations by part- 
time specialists, Mr. Jessen pointed out. One-half of the 
total amount will provide for salaries of full-time em- 
ployees, and one-third for travel and supplies. 

Expenses have been kept down by procuring eminent 
specialists for part-time work on the one hand, and by 
obtaining at little expense services of others at other 
times, Mr. Jessen explained. 

Specialists employed in their investigations are study- 
ing the literature of the field and recording data from 
questionnaires sent out to the local, municipal, and state 
school systems, he said. 

Among important investigations under way, Mr. Jessen 
called attention to those of the junior high school re- 
organization, school district organization for the admin- 
istration and supervision of secondary education, selected 
secondary schools in smaller communities and rural areas, 
and curriculum. 

A characteristic feature of the whole survey is the 
correlation of all individual investigations, Mr. Jessen 
explained. Specialists confer with each other and com- 
municate with each other from time to time to ascertain 
facts peculiar to the study of each. 
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Note three sizes, the two larger with inter- 
mittent center bar support, an exclusive 
feature. 


Thresholds of Architectural Bronze 









In appearance, in material and construction and in convenience 
of application Rixson Thresholds are particularly appropriate for 
that school building which you are determined shall be first class 
from door sill to gable. 


The durability of architectural bronze lies not only in its hard- 
ness but in its perpetually new appearance. Even when worn its 
dignity is unimpaired. Consider with this the pleasing extruded 
design and you can imagine the effect this choice of thresholds will 
have on the observant visitor. 


However, considerations even more practical suggest that you 
discuss this item with your architect. Inasmuch as he will, as most 
architects do, recommend Rixson Floor Checks for your school 
doors, it is a valuable feature that Rixson Thresholds are made 
ready drilled for mounting any Rixson Check. Thus, labor and 
time are conserved. 











THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY “is FLED 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Illinois E 
3 > = Se dat ixs 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Thresholds supplementing 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg aa mae «Wap a 
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News of the Month 








Ohio to Conduct Teachers’ Forum 
by Radio 


A monthly radio forum for the teachers of Ohio will 
be inaugurated by the Ohio School of the Air in Septem- 
ber, the director of education, J. L. Clifton, announced 
in a statement made public by the department of educa- 
tion. 

At the close of the school day on the specified occasion, 
superintendents, principals and teachers will assemble 
before loud speakers and hear specially prepared ad- 
dresses by acknowledged leaders in American education. 

In advance of the special addresses, the topics will be 
made public and the school men will be requested to sub- 
mit in advance questions which at the end of the prepared 
speeches will be answered. Provision also will be made 
for the listening groups to wire or telephone questions 
or subjects they wish to have discussed. 

It is believed that this method of reaching the whole 
group of educators in the public school system will be 
superior to crowded and noisy convention halls where 
addresses of this kind usually occur. 

The superintendent also stated that arfangements have 
been made to broadcast parent teachers’ meetings. 
Through the Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
plans are being developed to have these meetings held 
in the evening and broadcast to groups of parents and 
teachers assembled in the school buildings and homes of 
each community in the state. 





Minnesota Professors Write Scientific 
“Book of the Month” 


Professors J. Arthur Harris, Clarence M. Jackson, 
Donald G. Paterson and Richard E. Scammon, all of the 
University of Minnesota, are the authors of “The Meas- 
urement of Man,” a symposium in biometrics which was 
chosen by the Scientific Book Club as its “book of the 
month” for August. 





Divorce of Government and Educa- 
tion in Haiti Urged 


Dr. Robert R. Moton, of Tuskegee, Ala., president of 
the Tuskegee Institute, and chairman of the commission 
named last winter by President Hoover to make a study 
of the Haitian educational problem, has made an in- 
formal report to President Hoover on the results of his 
studies in Haiti. 

The commission returned recently from Haiti after a 
twenty-four day investigation into the Haitian educa- 
tional system. They went immediately to Petersburg, 
Va., to attend a Negro educational conference. 

Doctor Moton declined to discuss the nature of the rec- 
ommendations he will make to the President, but said 
that he had come .to the conclusion that education should 
be divorced as far as possible from government. 

The situation in Haiti at the present time is tense, 


Doctor Moton said, because of the imposition of taxes 
on rum and tobacco by the recent government of Presi- 
dent Borno, which affects all the peasant population. 
Doctor Moton expressed the view that something should 
be done immediately to remedy the situation. 

The members of the commission in addition to Doctor 
Moton are Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president, Howard 
University; Prof. Leo M. Favrot, field secretary, General 
Education Board; Prof. Benjamin F. Hubert, president, 
Georgia State Industrial College, and Dr. W. T. R. Wil- 
liams, dean, Tuskegee Institute. 





Negroes Plan Parochial School 


and Community Center 


The parish of St. Peter Claver, the only Roman Catholic 
Church for Negroes in Brooklyn, N. Y., is planning to 
build a convent, parochial school and community center 
which will cost $300,000. 

The new construction will consist of a four-story build- 
ing, one feature of which will be a dental and medical 
clinic which will be open six days a week. The clinic 
will be conducted by a staff of nurses and doctors who 
will give treatments free. Other features of the building 
will be a gymnasium, running track, bowling alleys, rec- 
reation rooms, a large auditorium and a roof garden. 





Old Mansion to Give Way to 
Modern School 


The picturesque Van Fleet mansion, Douglaston, N. Y., 
which has been used as a school since the death of the 
last Van Fleet in 1919, is to be razed and a new, modern 
brick school building erected in its place this Fall. The 
mansion is distinguished by its chimneys and fireplaces 
built of field stones gathered from three continents, but 
it is no longer adequate to provide for the school children. 

The new school will be two stories high and will ac- 
commodate 770 pupils from the kindergarten to the 
eighth grade. It will have a modern auditorium, gym- 
nasium, shop and domestic science kitchen. It will cost 
about $360,000. 





Auditorium on Third Floor 
Causes Controversy 


Because the auditorium had been placed on the third 
floor in the plans of the new state trade school building 
at Meriden, Conn., the building commission, upheld by the 
state police, decided that the building would not be en- 
tirely fireproof and ordered the plans to be changed. 
Under the revised drawing the auditorium-gymnasium 
will be on the second floor, and the building itself will 
not be materially changed. The delay caused by the 
change of the interior plans may hinder the opening of 
the building, it is said, which had been planned for Sep- 
tember 1. 
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AS THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


3) it is wise business judgment to insure an 3 
uninterrupted cleaning service of definite 
efficiency by using the 
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for all maintenance and general cleaning * 
throughout the school. 


These superior cleaners are the result = 
of the highest manufacturing skill, and have 
a background of experience covering a third a 
of a century of practical work in every field 
of cleaning science. 
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This explains why hundreds of school 


superintendents prefer the Wyandotte = 
a Products, for experience proves not only the $3 








distinctive efficiency of these special cleaners, 
but also their unusual economy. 
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In the Educational Field 








JouN J. LAMBERT has been elected president of the 
board of education, Elmsford, N. Y. Mr. LAMBERT has 


been a member of the board for eleven years. He suc- 
ceeds THOMAS ENGLISH, retired. 
JoHN J. DRiIscoLt, principal, Public School 16 on 


Daniel Low Terrace, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, for 
the last thirty-five years, died recently after a long illness. 


Mrs. Cora FULTON has been named president of the 
board of education, Wichita, Kan., and is the board’s 
first woman president since 1870. 


T. KENOLEY HARRISON has been named business man- 
ager, Western Maryland College, a position created re- 
cently by the board of trustees. Mr. HARRISON was 
graduated from the college in 1901. 


R. B. BEARD has resigned as supervising principal of 
schools, Portage, Pa., to become director of educational 
research, Pennsylvania State Teachers’ College, Indiana, 
Pa. 


CHARLES A. TILDEN has resigned as director of the 
East Cleveland schools, East Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
TILDEN’s duties have been taken over by WILLIAM M. 
COUNCELL, the new business manager. 


W. A. BEALLE has been chosen superintendent of 
schools, Lumberton, Miss. 


Henry H. HILL, head of the department of school ad- 
ministration, college of education, University of Ken- 
tucky, has been named superintendent of schools, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


DANIEL T. WEIR has been formally appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, at the re- 
quest of PAuL C. STETSON, superintendent. Mr. WEIR 
served as acting head of the Indianapolis school system 
until a permanent superintendent could be selected. 


THE REV. WALDEN PELL, 2nd, has been chosen head- 
master of St. Andrews, the new school for boys, Middle- 
town, Del. 


H. CARROLL MCKINLEY has been named superintendent 
of schools, St. Paris, Ohio, succeeding J. M. TURNER, 
resigned. 


WARREN B. LYMAN is the new superintendent of 
schools, Stoughton, Mass., succeeding FRANK A. Morris. 
Mr. LYMAN served the towns of Ashland and Hopkinton, 
Mass., for thirteen years prior to his present connection. 
Mr. Morris has accepted the superintendency at Newport, 
N. H. 


JAMES R. FLoyp, principal, Jefferson School, Plainfield, 
N. J., has been appointed principal of the Lincoln School, 
Newark, N. J. He succeeds ANNA B. HASBROUCK, 
retired. 


THOMAS H. DeCoupreEs has been named superintendent 
of schools, Johnston, R. I. succeeding Everett C. 
PRESTON, resigned. 


H. R. Brown, the former superintendent at St. Cloud, 
Minn., will head the schools of Virginia, Minn., for the 
coming year. 


HuGu §S. Durry, for nineteen years connected with the 
schools of Winchester, Va., has resigned as superinten<!- 
ent of schools of that city. His successor has not been 
chosen. 


C. W. Howarp, Holcomb, Kan., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Palo Alto, Calif. 


HUBBARD FLETCHER SRYGLEY, for the past eight years 
superintendent of the Raleigh, N. C., schools, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the schools of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. SrYGLEY will succeed J. J. KEYES, who 
has been in charge of the schools since the resignation of 
the late Pror. H. C. WeBBER in January. 


DANIEL FIsH, Lutesville, Mo., has been appointed 
county superintendent of schools to succeed WILBuR M. 
WELKER, who resigned to become head of the Lutesville 
High School. 


GEORGE WILCOCKSON will take up his new duties as 
superintendent of the schools of Taylorsville, Ill., when 
school opens this month. 


Dr. W. RoBeRT KEASHEN 
Ansonia, Conn., school board, 
ENNIS, resigned. 


is the president of the 
succeeding WILLIAM G. 


Dr. FRANK T. VASEY has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Springfield, Ill. Doctor Vasey was formerly 
superintendent at Mason City, Iowa. 


F. R. WEGNER, Ithaca, N. Y., has received the appoint- 
ment to the superintendency at Little Falls, N. Y. 


B. C. LAMBERSON, a teacher in the grade schools of 
McConnellsburg, Pa., is the newly elected superintendent 
of the schools of Fulton County, Pa. 


Dr. EDYTHE HERSHEY, for five years connected with 
the University of Texas in the division of nutrition and 
health education, has received the appointment of director 
of health in the Dallas city schools. 


THE VeRY Rev. THOMAS F. LEVAN, for eleven years 
president of De Paul University, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed head of St. Mary’s Catholic Seminary, Perryville, 
Mo. THE VERY REV. FATHER FRANCIS V. CorcoRAN, for 
several years head of Kendrick Catholic Seminary, Web- 
ster Grove, Mo., will succeed FATHER LEVAN as president 
at De Paul. 


J. K. Barry, for the past eight years superintendent of 
schools at Smithville, Texas, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Campbell, Texas, schools. 


WarREN E. Bow has been appointed to fill the recently 
created post of fourth assistant superintendent in the 
Detroit public schools. Mr. Bow will be in charge of all 
vocational schools. 


W. T. Hoover, the former superintendent at Wellsville, 
Kan., will head the schools of Tonganoxie, Kan., for the 
coming year. 
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Rand MSNally a Leader 
In Work Books and Drill Material 


Are your seniors properly equipped in general in- 
formation for life? Will they be ready for the general 
efficiency tests now required for entrance by many 
colleges? Prepare them by using the 30 standardized 
exercises in The Efficiency Book. 

These with other new tests and work books im- 
portant to the teacher and the pupil are listed below: 


For High Schools 
The Efficiency Book for High Schools 
French Work Book 
French Vocabulary Drills 
Latin Basic Drill Units, Parts I and II 
A Directed Study Notebook for World His- 


tory 


Model BDT 
Balopticon 





_ = PICTURES 
Hold Attention » » 


A good slide presents a large, clear picture in 
American History Notebook which details can be clearly seen. It focuses the 
Basic Spelling Units for Junior High School attention of the pupil automatically and HOLDs IT! 

Students ‘Still Projection”’ is ideal for visual instruction as 


. it allows ample time for observation and discussion. 
For Elementary Schools ; Subject matter is abundant and inexpensive. 
Geography Work Book— Western Hemi- 


h There is a B & L Balopticon especially adapted to 
alse your needs. Write for complete details. 


Geography Work Book—Eastern Hemisphere 
Johnson’s Self-Diagnostic Tests and Prac- BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
689 St. Paul St. « Rochester, N. Y. 





tice Exercises in Arithmetic 
Thompson-Boulware Practice Tests in Four 
Fundamentals of Arithmetic 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 

















(Dept. J-80) 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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ANNOUNCING 
ULLMAN-HENRY-WHITE 


THIRD LATIN BOOK-— 


The achievement supreme in textbooks for the study of third-year Latin 


Now, the study of Latin, begun with NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN, and SECOND 
LATIN BOOK can be advanced into the field of the third year, with the same confidence 
and satisfaction that characterized the use of the earlier books of the Ullman-Henry 
series. THIRD LATIN BOOK carries on the study of Latin according to the latest 
requirements and suggestions of the Classical Investigation, the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and other recent courses of study. It makes possible an enriched 
curriculum through its cultural and historical objectives; greater freedom in deter- 
mining the course of reading through its wealth of material and great variety; and 
puts emphasis on the acquisition of power to read Latin. 











Features of THIRD LATIN 


Easy transition from second-year work. Carefully grad- 

ed material. 

Adequate treatment of problems of inflection, syntax, vo- 

cab ry, derivation, word study, and translation. 

ee exercises, lively and interesting, but not too 
cult. 

A wealth of material from which to choose. 

Attractive make-up. Remarkable illustrations, many of 

them in beautiful colors; large size type to relieve strain; 

durable cloth binding stamped in gold (conforming with 

the binding of the earlier books in this series). 


Price $2.20 


Contents 


Part I. Second-Year Review; Caesar’s Civil War (Selec- 
tions). 


Part If. Selections from Pliny, Gellius, Petronius, Sen- 
eca, Macrobius, and Quintilian. 


Part IfI. Cicero and Sallust (Selections). 
Part IV. Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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ROBERT COUGHLIN, superintendent, Warren Harding 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn., has been named presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association of Public School 
Custodians and Engineers, New Haven. 


GEORGE H. TURNIPSEED, county superintendent, Henry 
County, Kentucky, has resigned. 


Dr. THURMAN D. KITCHIN is the new president of 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C., succeeding 
Dr. FRANCIS P. GAINES who has accepted the presidency 
of Washington and Lee University. Doctor KITCHIN was 
formerly dean of the medical school of Wake Forest 
College. 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON has been appointed presi- 
dent, Chevy Chase School and Junior College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., succeeding the late Dr. FREDERIC ERNEST 
FARRINGTON. Mr. WILSON was formerly principal, St. 
Johnsbury Academy, Vermont. 


KATHERINE BAUER, junior high school principal, New 
York City, has been named to succeed Dr. THoMAs O. 
BAKER as a district superintendent in that city. MuIss 
BAUER is the seventh woman on a board of thirty-two 
district superintendencies. 


Roy L. MCLAUGHLIN, superintendent of the Sockanosset 
School for Boys, Cranston, R. I., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Connecticut School for Boys, 
Meriden. 


E. R. HADLocK, Union City, Pa., succeeds I. H. RUSSELL, 
retired, as superintendent of schools, Erie County, Pa. 
Mr. HADLOcK has been assistant superintendent of the 
county schools sirce 1915. 


J. H. Nerr, Alexandria, Pa., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Huntington County, Pa. 


Dr. CLypE H. GARwoop, superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg, Pa., since 1923, has been unanimously elected 
superintendent of the Bloomsburg school district, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. MarTIN W. THOMAS succeeds Doctor GARWOOD. 


Rex W. DIMMICK has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Donora, Pa., succeeding THoMAS M. GILLAND who 
has been connected with the Donora schools for. eighteen 
years. 


L. A. DUDAHN, Fostoria, Ohio, is the new superintend- 
ent of schools, Pottsville, Pa. 


Dr. CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS has been elected president 
of Juniata College, Juniata, Pa., succeeding the late 
MARTIN GROVE BRUMBAUGH. Doctor ELLIs has been vice- 
president of the college since 1917. 


FREDERIC J. KELLEY, president, State University of 
Idaho, Moscow, has resigned. 


THOMAS W. SHEEHAN, dean of education, Seton Hills 
College, Greensburg, Pa., has been named superintendent 
of schools, Peabody, Mass. Mr. SHEEHAN will fill the 


vacancy caused by the recent resignation of ALBERT W. 
ROBINSON. 


Dr. CHARLES OLIVER GRAY has resigned as president 
of Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn., after a service 
of twenty-two years. Tusculum College is said to be the 
oldest college in Tennessee. 


S. T. GopBEy, superintendent of schools, Galax, Va., 
has resigned to become field supervisor of physical and 
health education, Seventh Educational District of 
Virginia. 


Dr. GreorGe E. GuILLe, Athens, Tenn., has been named 
president of Bryan Memorial University that is now being 
built in Dayton, Tenn., as a tribute to William Jennings 
Bryan. Doctor GUILLE has been for more than fifteen 
years a worker of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 


WiLLIAM E. GILLIs, principal, Derby High School, 
Derby, Conn., has accepted the superintendency of the 
schools of East Haven, Conn. Mr. GILuis succeeds W. B. 
Noyes who has accepted a similar position in Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 


WaLTeR E. HAMMOND has resigned his principalship 
in Millburn, N. J., to accept a position as superintendent 
of schools, Keene, N. H. 


LOWELL E. JEPSON has been elected president of the 
school board, Minneapolis, Minn., for the coming year. 
Mr. JEPSON served as president of the board in 1926-27. 


Mrs. TERESA MILLER, teacher in the schools of West 
Bridgewater, Mass., for the last fourteen years, has been 
elected principal of the Sunset Avenue School of that 
city. 


FRANK D. MuNROE, for the last two years supervising 
principal, Oxford High School, Oxford, N. J., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


JOHN A. TRUE is the newly elected superintendent of 
schools, Council Bluffs, Neb. Mr. TRUE was superin- 
tendent of schools, McCook County, Neb., for eleven 
years. He succeeds THEODORE SAAM who becomes head 
of the schools in Elgin, Ill. J. C. MITCHELL, Holdrege, 
Neb., succeeds MR. TRUE. 


Mrs. Mary B. CARTER, principal, South School, Tor- 
rington, Conn., for the last forty-one years, has been 
retired at her own request. Mrs. CARTER has been a 
school teacher for the last fifty-six years. 


WILLIAM E. HEBARD, superintendent of schools, Chester, 
Mass., has been elected head of the Charlemont school 
district, Charlemont, Mass. 


J. W. TEEL, Newville, Ala., has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Willacoochee Consolidated School, Willa- 
coochee, Ga. 


Victor H. NOLL, instructor in educational psychology, 
University of Minnesota, on August 1, became educa- 
tional secretary with the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, under the auspices of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior. 
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BROWNE WINDOWS 


Throughout 











St. Francis Seminary, New Burlington, Ohio 
Kunz & Beck, Architects 


ASSURE ABSOLUTE WEATHER 

PROTECTION 
Perfect Ventilation; Maximum Light and Vision; 
Noiseproof when closed; Safety and Economy in 
cleaning exterior of glass from inside; Easy Opera- 
tion; Continuous and Lasting Service; No Deprecia- 
tion; Fuel Savings and Minimum Maintenance 
Costs. 


BUILT OF ROLLED STEEL AND 
EXTRUDED ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 


BY 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 


2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 
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ROT TC Oe 
; MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS 2 


PAPER SPECIALISTS 
to 
Schools, Colleges, Universities 











General School Supplies_ Paper Specialties 


PADS, TABLETS NAPKINS 
PLAIN & RULED PAPERS TRAY COVERS 
DRAWING PAPERS DOILIES 


CUPS—PLATES 
BAGS—BOXES 


EXAMINATION BOOKS 
NOTE BOOKS 


FILLERS TOWELS 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS TOILET PAPER 
BLOTTING SHELF PAPER 


ROLL BOOKS 
INDEX CARDS 
FILING SUPPLIES 


WRAPPINGS 
GLASSINE BAGS 
WAX PAPER 
PAPER GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Write for Price Bulletin and Samples 
Special Prices on Contract Orders 


MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 




















+ 45-51 LISPENARD STREET a 
st NEW YORK, N. Y. % 
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PHOTOTONE TALK AFILM 
TALKING MOTION PICTURES 


For School Rooms are Here 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


The child will grasp the idea or thought much 
quicker through the eye and ear—and remmeber it 
longer. 





Portable Sound on 
Film Equipment 





Allow us to mail you full particulars how your 
schools may be equipped to show Educational Talking 


st Pe 
SS ai fe 


Public Address System 


The Phototone Equipment Corp. of America 


North Vernon, Indiana 














For SAFETY, specify 


WITT 


Better CANS 


They meet every requirement for 
quick, safe, sanitary disposal of 
ashes and refuse. Odor tight— 
liquid tight—eliminate fire haz- 
ard. 
















WITT Better Cans are made of 
extra heavy, special analysis steel. 
Deeply corrugated body, heavily 
banded top and bottom, provides 
unusual strength. Hand hot-dip 
galvanizing makes them 
rust-resisting. Guaranteed 
to outlast 3 to 5 ordinary 
cans. 

If you cannot obtain WITT 
Cans at your supply house, 
write 


THE WITT CORNICE 


co. 
Can Specialists since 1§899 
2120 Winchell Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


The WITT Line 
includes Ash, 
Roller, Hoisting 

and Oily-waste Cans, in all sizes, to meet 
every need. 
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ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Ww a hygienic perfection that 
reflects an understanding of 
schoolroom lighting and ventilation 
needs, moe wd Adjustable Window 
Shades stand out as the basis of school 
window shade comparison. Ideal for 
schoolroom use, because specially se- 
lected and processed material makes 
daylight mellow and soothing, thus 
preventing all glare and eyestrain. 
Adjustable—so that ventilation may 
be controlled. 


HTH 


crit 
$331 


ce 





Style V. Double 


Built up to a standard—not down ~ Me .. - 


to a price—the finest available raw 
material is used, with excellence of 
workmanship insured by nearly a 
quarter century of manufacturing ex- 
perience. Installed in thousands of 
America’s finest schools, board mem- 
bers prefer the profitable investment 
Draper shades afford. For illustrated 
ouie describing the complete Draper 
line of school shades,address Dept. N.S. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE 
COMPANY 














F1 Spiceland Indiana Ms AA a 
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Insure a Wholesome Atmosphere 
in the TOILET ROOMS 


“EBCO” 


VENTILATED 


WALL 
URINALS 


A free vent area of 25 square inches 
for each Urinal Section insures com- 
plete sanitation at the source of foul- 
ing. Non-absorbent vitreous enamel 
insures long service and cleanliness. 
The above picture shows a portion of 
a battery of 14 urinals—a_ typical 
school installation—write for full de- 
tails and estimates. No obligation. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
401 W. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, Wash 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains—ice and electrical. 




















“THE EMBLEM 


OF QUALITY” 



















































A section of the Wayne Stand at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio 


A Suggestion 
for Action 


In view of the usual last minute rush of business 
in the Fall, we suggest that you place your order for 


WAYNE 
STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTANDS 


at the earliest possible date. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel 
Sectionai Grandstands 


Lincoln Highway & Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PENNA. 
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The Floors of 
i siasss: Aina 


are fit when vacation’s over 


ae 


aes. floors, smiling brightly, greet 
teachers and pupils of the Horace Mann 









In sunny Cali- 
fornia. The attrae- 
live doorway of the 
Horace Mann 
School in Beverly 
Hills. 






ai 
i} 
He 





School, in Beverly Hills, Cal., as they return to 
start the new year. Throughout the school Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is ready to give the same flaw- 
less service it gave the year before. 

These modern floors have a pleasantly quieting 






effect. They hush noisy footsteps, silence disturb- 
ing floor-sounds. Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
help to prevent those unnecessary distractions 
that upset classroom concentration. 

There are many delightful patterns for you to 
— —_ . 3 choose from. Whether you wish to install Arm- 
In the cafeteria an Armstrong's Linoleum Floor lightens the burden of those whose duty it is to st rong’s Linoleum in library, cafeteria, dormitory, 
or corridors, you can be sure you'll find the 
just-right floor among the numerous Armstrong 
patterns. 

+ Even if school has already opened it’s not too 
late to replace worn-out floors. Armstrong’s Lino- 


leum is easily and quickly installed. One day is all 


you, too. Let us send you our color-illustrated 


I 
cl nd stot. geet fo : the time required to completely refloor a room. 
ée€um oor weicomes you as you 
step into the entrance hall. A Our School Service Department will gladly help 
oy 
a 


booklet, “‘Public Floors of Enduring Beauty.” It 
tells you additional facts about these serviceable 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. 


This Armstrong's Linoleum Floor 





in the Domestic Science Room is 90 e Armstron ’s 
quick to clean, easy to maintain. Simply write to the Armstrong g 
An occasional relacquering or . " ye 

light waxing and polishing will Cork Company, Floor Division, 

vreserve its brilliant lustre ° 

’ indefinitely. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Product 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Floors 


for schools and colleges 





PLAIN ~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED ~ JASPE ~ PRINTED ~ ARABESQ ~ ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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‘THE HOMESTEAD at Hot Springs, Virginia, 

offers the ideal resort for the school official. 
Located amid mountain scenery of unusual mag- 
nificence, it extends the benefits of an invigorating 
climate, with every facility for recreation and for 
recuperation, including golf, horseback riding, 
and radioactive mineral waters. 


EEE re 
> * 


£- 





HE HOMESTEAD, in its appointments and 

service, its clientele and management, will be 
found equal to the best of European Spas. School 
officials are invited to correspond with the Resident 
Manager for more detailed information. An 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘Virginia Hot Springs”, will 
be sent on request. Write for it today. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Manager HOT SPRINGS, VA. 
Booking Offices: The RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, New York City The RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Philadelphia 
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ainted walls and surfaces 
need Semdac Liquid Gloss 








HE oils and gums which enter into 
| oe composition of paints and var- 
nishes are affected by the air. Such 
surfaces are likely to crack, peel, grow 
dull. Semdac Liquid Gloss is the pre- 
servative and cleaner ideally suited to 
the school. Applied to painted and var- 
nished areas it restores the original 
luster, safeguards against weathering 
action and protects against the marks 
and smudges of the careless child. 


Semdac is economical in cost, and— 
best of all—its action, both as a clean- 














ser and as a polish, requires a minimum 
of effort. In use it demands no excess 
rubbing. It spreads a gloss immedi- 
ately, and it seals all cracks against 
further deterioration. 


Schools everywhere are enthusiastic 
in their praise of Semdac Liquid Gloss. 
Its universal application brings econ- 
omy and cuts down costs. While ordi- 
nary materials SCOUR the surface, 
Semdac PRESERVES it. 


Sold in containers for all requirements: 
barrels, half barrels, five gallon, gallon, 
half gallon, quart and pint cans. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue 


1906 









a F > la a —, | i a 


Chicago, Ill. 


i 





=k é oes 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


| am interested in receiving 
(CJ Copy of Semdac Liquid Gloss Booklet. 
(1 Prices of Semdac Liquid Gloss. 


Name. eee no we ve) MOIR itn eae 
- é f a 
BIE ag 5 can Koda et anit *i\ ae 
ees Me it 5 Se Bt: ay ae 
% aire 


Soa Ce a Pre eg : Y 














SEMDAC 
FURNITURE 
DRESSING 


Semdac Furniture Dress- 
ing is an ideal polish 
for the finer furniture. It 
leaves a brilliant dur- 
able lustre. Merely ap- 
plying it removes the 
dirt. Gentle rubbing 
with one or more clean, 
dry cloths brings out 
the rich, high lustre. 


So gee 
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BRONZE EVERLASTING 


Our Schocl Tablets and Name Plates are 
produced ir our own organization by craftsmen 
who are skilled in the execution of the most 
artistic designs. We have specialized 
in school work and are in an 











excellent position to 
make attractive 
Plates. 
ART IN BRONZE CO., Ine. 
1618 East 4ist Street ° ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 











THE WILLIAMS PORTABLE 
STADIUM 


Is standard equipment for ath- 
letic events at schools, colleges 
and playgrounds. 


PORTABLE—SECTIONAL—BOLTLESS 


Let your gate receipts from 
football, baseball, basketball, 
track events, reviews and shows 
pay for a Stadium. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 
430 East 102nd St., New York City 














An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME — 220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) ; 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodine does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodine, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
— to Iodine in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodine, 

or 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 








SELL YOURSELVES FIRST |" HyNsoN, Weston & DUNNING ae 
se a a RRL SOOT OP 
& DUNNING, INC. | mronat we. 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 
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benefits from this project. 


Start out this fall with 
HAPPY BUILDERS 


Put this new educational guidance tool 
in your kindergarten. The latest devel- 
opment in instructing the small child. 
Make your kindergarten courses worth 
while. Teachers endorse them, children 
are enthusiastic over them. Already 


Happy Builders Store. Built with set No. 3. The whole class 








1uy 


How DoEs Your SCHOOL 


CARRY FOOD AND 
SUPPLIES? 


* e “Let 
Sedgwick 

To some this question has 40 your 
never seemed important— Lifting” 


however, if a careful study. is 

made we find usually that enough time and 
energy are wasted in climbing stairs, over 
a period of one year, to pay for the installa- 
tion of a Sedgwick Dumb Waiter which eas- 
ily, safely, and quickly carries books, sta- 
tionery and food supplies from floor to floo 
—and the equipment will last a lifetime? 
There is no maintenance expense! 


Our Engineering Department invites your 

consultation. Address Sedgwick Machine 

Works, 165 West 15th St., New York, for 
Catalog “P” 





adopted by some of the country’s largest 
school systems. 3 wonderful sets. 







SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Send for catalog “N” 
APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 














The foundation for the success 
of a modern stage presentation 
is a well equipped stage. Colored 
lighting adapts itself to the dramatic 
moods of a play; good scenery forms a = 
background of reality; dependable rig- 
ging brings the curtain up or lowers a 
scenic drop swiftly, silently. Such equip- Booklet-—‘‘Motion Pictures 
ment heightens the enjoyment of an au-  *°" the School Auditorium” () 
dience. It shares in their applause. Good Standard Motion Picture 
stage equipment is as essential to well ProJectors 
produced school dramas as good projec- Portable Projectors 
tion equipment to the showing of motion nities Detns ton 2 
pictures. 


0 


0 


Stage Lighting Devices 
Complete stage and _ projection-booth 
equipment—much of it designed espe- 
cially for school use—is carried by each oO 
of the thirty National Theatre Supply Stage Curtains oO 
Company branches. 
One of these branches 
is conveniently near 
your school. Return 


Oo 


Stage Rigging 


Stage Scenery 





Please send me further information concerning the 
equipping service you offer the school auditorium. I 
would like also specific data regarding the equipment 
I have checked in the accompanying list. 





CHOW MUCH OF iin | sm nn 
eae U8 Oe. 











DOES YOUR EQUIP- == NATIONAL. THEATRE 





PPL MPAN Y 624 SOUTH 
ME N T SH A R £ 9 e SUF hes Y SO: ipal Cilies MICHIGAN AVENUE 
ni ee CHICAGO 
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Every IA Tumbler is accurate to a minute 
degree for contents. Among the many tests 
that each IA Tumbler must undergo is this 
Capacity Test. This attention to every detail 
in the manufacture of } Tumblers insures 
a product of highest quality at all times. 








No. 9 of a series ot advertisements 






































’ JFATUMBLERS are strongly con- 


structed and clear in color. Glazed edges 
and smooth bottoms are other features. Our 
immense production and 100% automatic equip- 
ment enable you to purchase jq\| TUMBLERS 





at no increase in price over other tumblers. 


Your Glassware Supply House will 








serve you with samples and prices of 








AATESTED TUMBLERS ' 


THEY ARE GUARANTEED TO OUTLAST THEM ALL | 








HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. ¥y 








hile as 














WHEELING, W. VA. = 




















WORLDS : LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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re Unleakable! 


NORTON PERFECTS NEW TYPE PACKING NUT WHICH 
ELIMINATES ANY POSSIBILITY OF LEAKAGE...... 





NORTON has perfected, in its own research laboratories, 
an ingeniously recessed packing nut which absolutely pre- 
vents leakage and which greatly reduces friction and wear. 
Too, it permits the use of a specially developed mineral oil, 
which is preferable to the alcohol and glycerine mixture 
commonly used in door closers. An ideal lubricant, it 
insures continuously efficient operation, does not evaporate 
and does retain its life and body. «4 « Other improvements 
in the 1930 NORTON include a 15% increase in bearing 


space (resulting in a 25% increase in life) and a sturdier, 


a MRR NN A APE RAS i BR oh NS ME, 


more resilient spring. « « Now, more than ever before, the 
NORTON stands supreme. Our iron-clad guarantee insures 
the perfect operation of every door closer for two years 
when our recommendations are followed. And NORTONS 


that have operated millions of cycles are still in service. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co, 


2900 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 
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The flashing lance of 
Richard dazzles the 
Saracen emissaries 
as they meet before 
Jerusalem during his 
First Crusade. 





Lance of Richard, Painted by Ludwig Gassner 


PIERCING the Heart of Waste 


— — — 


| ) ive lance of Richard The Lion Heart, fashioned of 


Ww 





\ 


steel, graceful but sturdy, struck terror to the hearts 
of his adversaries. And today steel, fashioned by 


Lyon craftsmen into school equipment, is a powerful 





weapon against the arch-enemy of modern efficiency 
—Waste! 


Lyon Steel Equipment for schools—lockers for gym- 
nasiums or corridors, storage shelving, room and 








office cabinets, folding chairs, waste baskets—cuts 


operating costs and promotes order and efficiency. 





WASTE BASKET 


Lyon equipment is inexpensive to install—and lasts 
y quip P FOLDING CHAIR 
a lifetime. 

Our attractive, illustrated catalog contains many 


items in steel for school use. Write for it today. 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AURORA, It{LLINOTUS 


Branches, Jobbers and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





STORAGE AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT IN STEEL 


STORE FIXTURES : COUNTERS AND SHOW CASES 


SHELVING : LOCKERS AND CABINETS 





FOLDING TABLES 


seepage: GYMNASIUM TYPE: 
LOCKER 





DOUBLE TIER LOCKER 




































Critical 


501 Madison Ave. Building 
New York, N. Y. 


General Builder 


Gresham Construction Co. 


Architects 
Robert D. Kohn 
Frank E. Vitolo 
Electrical Engineer 
Eadie, Freund & Campbell 


Electrical Contractor 
Fischback & Moore, Inc. 


All of New York City 


It’s new, modern as today’s newspaper... but 501 
Madison Avenue Building is no lavish product 
of a construction boom. Critical, hard-headed 
discrimination went into the selection of design, 
materials, equipment. And General Electric Wir- 
ing System was chosen! 


It is chosen every day by architects, builders, 
contractors everywhere because it helps attract 


GENERAL @ ELECTRII 
WIRING SYSTEM 





hs YSTEM 


and hold good tenants by providing complete 
electric service . . . because its high-grade ma- 
terials assure owners that wiring will be free 
from trouble and expense; that it will add 
definite property value. 


The General Electric Wiring System is soundly 
economical for any type of building —tiny cot- 
tage or giant tower of commerce. 








MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








—at last 





a waste-proof cleaning material 








Here is a method by which +-y may cut your 
cleaning costs in half Take five minutes and 
make this startling experiment—see with 
yuur own eyes why Soilax is waste-proof. 


Ir aas beer «enservatively estimated that over one-half 
of all cleaning materials used is wasted — dumped 
down the pipe, so to speak, by careless people. 

Soilax, the patented cleaning material, is waste- 
proof because a color signal warns the operator when 
too much ts used. 

In its original state, Soilax is a pink powder. When 
used in correct proportions, Soilax forms a green 
solution as shown in the glass to the lower right. 
But when too much is used — the moment a careless 
employee starts to waste Soilax — the solution imme- 
diately turns yellow — a warning signal that only the 
color blind can ignore. 

Think of it—a warning signal against waste! 
Waste — that great unknown quantity — that eater of 
profit — eliminated! No wonder thousands of insti- 
tutions will use no other cleaning material. 

Soilax, in addition to being waste-proof, exerts a 
cleaning action equally unique. Grease is emulsified— 
dishes and glassware washed in Soilax emerge with a 
pristine luster. Soilax also detarnishes silverware 
instantly without burnishing or rubbing. 


Use Soilax for all your cleaning needs. Many have 
found that Soilax cuts their cleaning costs 25% to 50% 
—and with far better cleaning results. The letters in the 
column to the right tell the convincing story of satisfied 
users — outstanding institutions who will use nothing 
but Soilax, the modern scientific cleanser. 

Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Executive Offices 


Minnesota Building, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturing Plant 
5863 West 65th St. 
Chicago, IIL 


Representatives and Warehouse Stocks in the Following Cities: 





Akror Cincinnati Fort Wayne Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland Indianapolis New York Saint Louis 
Buffalo Detroit Jacksonville Omaha Topeka 
Chicago Des Moines Kansas City Pittsburgh Wichita 
Louisville 
3 
Cdotlax. ne 
Diat GREASE 





"A LITTLE DOESA LOT" 


THE VERDICT OF USERS: 


From Detroit, Michigan 

I have used Soilax for the past three years in the Steward’s 
Department of the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, and feel as though I 
am qualified to state that Soilax has proved itself to be a very 
exceptional product. 

Soilax has been the most satisfactory product we have ever used 
for the dishwashing and glass washing machines, for not only are the 
dishes and glasses turned out spotlessly clean, with a high lustre and 
sparkle, but the machines are kept free from grease and lime deposits 
and the drains are never clogged. 

While it is true that Soilax costs more per pound than ordinary 

roducts, the efficiency is far greater and the ultimate cost is less, there- 
eg making it an economical product. 

It is the writer's opinion that Soilax is everything it is represented 
to be and a little bit more. 

C. A. Lind, 
Chief Steward, Book-Cadillac Hotel 


From Tulsa, Oklahoma 

I want to take this occasion to tell you that never before in my 
experience have I used a product that was more satisfactory. Soilax not 
only thoroughly cleanses the dishes in the dish machine, but it has a 
chemical reaction on the machine and aids materially in eliminating 
corrosion caused by the alkali in the water in this part of the country. In 
addition, it has qualities that are very good for cleaning tile and 
terrazza floors. P. J. Cannon, 

General Manager, The Tulsa Club 


From Saint Louis, Missouri 
Soilax has proven to be more than satisfactory. In fact, for dish 
washing and } seater te silverware, it is superior to any other cleaner 
we have ever used, both in results and economy of cost. 
J. E. Byrnes, 
Roosevelt Hotel 























Acousti-Celotex subdues the clat- 
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the pleasure of watching games. 


Acousti-Celotex controls sound 





- 


ter of dishes and babel of voices perfectly in Grosse Pointe din these typewriters are capable 
in the Grosse Pointe High School High gymnasiums. Noise is quickly of -reating. But Acousti-Celotex 
cafeteria ... and adds decorative absorbed ... making the work of in the ‘ling subdues this nerve- 
beauty to the ceilings as well. instructors easter, and increasing racking clatter and makes con- 


centration easier. 

















Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich., where Acousti-Celotex subdues 


distracting noises and amproves acoustics. 


Architect—George D. Hass. Con- 


tractor—George P. Little Co., Detroit, Mich. 


for this Michigan School 


ECTURES, study periods, and en- 

tertainment in the Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, High School are never dis- 
turbed by distracting noise. 


Acousti-Celotex applied to the ceil- 
ings of this beautiful school subdues 
classroom noises .. . quiets the racket 
in corridors and gymnasiums... adds 
to the enjoyment of speeches and school 
entertainments by providing correct 
acoustics. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in finished 
units, durable and permanent, which 
are quickly applied to the ceilings in 
old or new buildings. The natural buff 





color and pleasing fibre texture of 
Acousti-Celotex enhance the beauty of 
any ceiling. And it may be painted and 
repainted without impairing its acous- 
tical efficiency. 


Let us explain how you can subdue 
noise and improve the acoustics in your 
school with this remarkable material. 
Write for our new folder, “Better Study 
Conditions in Schools.” 

The word “‘CELOTEX”’ (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales distrib- 
utors throughout the World. Acousti-Celotex is sold 
and installed by approved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 


Acousti-(ELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


You can well imagine the terrific 
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Acousti-Celotex solved the noise problem 
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General 
Business Science 


Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi 


A new and scientific text that gives pupils of 
Junior High School age an understanding of the 
principles of business, its customs and practices. 

An explanatory course corresponding to the 
required courses in General Science and Gen- 
eral Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of most 
interesting projects for each unit of the text. 
These projects bring the pupil into actual con- 
tact with those business activities that enter into 
the daily life of every citizen regardless of his 
calling. 

Instead of training the pupil for various cleri- 
cal jobs, which he may or may not fill, “Gen- 
eral Business Science” gives him a knowledge 
of modern business functions and services so 
that he may know how to conduct his affairs in 
a businesslike manner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; pro- 

»fusely illustrated; complete index and glossary 
‘of business terms. 


i 


Write our nearest office for 
descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Prancisco Boston 
Toronto London 
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The Sciool 
Librar y 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 2# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. 3# Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


_fa 





















































You Can Put Them to 
Constant Use— 


Raising Maintenance Efficiency, 
Lowering Accident Hazard. 


Gold Medal 
SAFETY EXTENSION 
TRESTLE 


Your Mill Supplies Jobber has them. Or, write us 
for full details. 


THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO. 
on coe L. 1. CITY, W. Y., 


3821 Sherman St. 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO, 1550 Dayton St. 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


PHILADELPHIA av 














A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago , 
“ 


SAVE 75% 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BILL 

















a\ 











with this new 
air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
~ hone Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 


No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple 
to install. No special tools required. Millions in use. 
No modern school can afford to do without the inkwells 
that solve one of the most difficult, problems of school 
management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and Teacher—a complete 
line of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday 
Desk Sets, Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo 
Sponge Cups, Kleradesk—Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
921 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Syracuse China... 


AN AID 
TO GOOD MANNERS 


School authorities know that it is one of their 
privileges to cultivate on the part of their 
students good manners in the dining room. 
Indeed this is part of the training that parents 
expect will be inculeated when they enter their 
children. To this end a home-like china ser- 
vice is the very first requisite. q Syracuse 
China meets this requirement fully. Its 
appearance and “feel” bespeak the home and 


Its many attractive designs 





the ways of home. 








and colors, the fact that it is vitrified and there- 
fore low in breakage, its ready and economical 
replacement —all these qualities have made 
Syracuse China the choice of hundreds of the 
nation's prominent schools. q Nearly all insti- 
tutional dealers earry Syracuse China. If you 
have any difficulty, write direct to the Onon- 


daga Pottery Company, Syracuse, New York. 















A pattern in Syracuse “Old lvory"— 
designed to order, 


Ola Ivory 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


PRODUCT OF ONONDAGA POTTERIES 


AAA italian 
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LAWLOR 


FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner—More Sanitary hnoors for 
Schools. Leading Schools and Uni- 
versities throughout the country are 
installing Lawlor complete Floor 
Cleaning equipment, because by com- 












parison, it is the most modern and 
efficient. 
The Lawlor Method is the result 


of 32 years of experience and en- 
ables 3 men to do the work -f 5 in 
the same time. 

Lawlor All-Steel Perfcrated Roll 
Wringers are built in single and twin 
pail types. 

Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks 
| are made in sizes to meet every re- 








quirement, 25-30-60 and 65 gals. 
They have sepr~*te compartments 
for soapy and ..ar water, an easy 
operating foot or hand wringer and 
all the letest improvements. 

THE LAWLOR ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE Scrubs — Waxes—and Pol- 
It is of the most advanced 
and guaranteed construction 
various sizes to meet 
every floor mainte- 








TANKS 


ishes, 
design 
and built in 
most efficiently 
nance problem. 





Let us prove the real merit of the 
Lawlor Method by actual test on 


your floors and under your own 
supervision. Interesting literature 
with complete details of 
this “Service Test” plan 


will be sent on request. 


y S.C. Lawlor Co. 


132 N. Curtis St. 


ELECTRIC 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCRUBBING MACHINES 
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The Proven Fountain 








The R-S Drinking Foun- 
tain has wide acceptance 
—it is a proven bubbler. 
From every angle it is 
efficient. Besides fur- 
nishing clean, refreshing 
water—each drink is a 
sanitary one. 


Because of its special 
design it prevents lips 
from touching the nozzle 
—contamination is nat- 
urally eliminated. This 
fountain is now avail- 
able in colors. 


Let us send you illus- 
trated catalog showing 
the complete line of 
Rundle-Spence drinking 
fountains. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. CO. 
50 FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WISC. 








SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING DEALERS 





NATIONAL School DESKS 














re Comfort" 
vi? 





The Most Correct ee for Each Department 


The classroom, study hall, library, lecture 
room, auditorium, recitation room, etc.— 
are best equipped with National desks 
and chairs. Advanced styles and exclu- 
sive construction features place National 


foremost for first choice: with greatest 
comfort advantages and biggest value for 
themoney. When refurnishing your pres- 
ent school or outfitting your new school 
be sure to consider National. 


Write for complete catalog. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





PORT WASHINGTON 


No. 181 New National 
Adjustable Pedestal Desk 


No. 101 Combination 
Desk, Non-Adjustable 








198 Piere Street 


WISCONSIN 


a F 


No. 60 National Schoc' 
Auditorium Chair 





No. 30 A. O. Movable 
Chair Desk 
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~“ Typical of many is the following 
statement from a Kansas high school: 


“Temperatures are maintained quite 


closely without constantly regulating the 
fires. Even though last winter was severe, 


G U R E the Differential System caused a decrease 


of 37% in fuel consumption.” 


T H S Another school in Washington states: 


“Our Dunham Heating Plant is one of 


the finest attractions in the new building, 


S A VV N G and the one that has given us the greatest 
satisfaction in service and financial savings.” 


Dunham Differential Heating Systems 
save from 25 to 40% of fuel costs, by 
direct comparisons in change-over 
installations from ordinary heating 
systems to those differentially oper- 
ated. Similar fuel economy is ob- 
tained in new buildings. 


Apply even the low figure of 25% 
to your last season’s fuel bill, or to 
this months’ bills, and you will see 
that the plain dollars and cents con- 
sideration warrants an investigation 
of Differential Heating performance. 


When you look into the exclusive 
operating characteristics of Dunham 
Differential Heating you will find that 
fuel saving is but part of the story. 
Maximum comfort and health condi- 
tions, unusually important to school 
executives, are uniformly maintained 
by Differential Heating. 


The simple and effective operat- 
ing principles based upon the con- 
trolled use of hot steam, warm steam, 
cool steam, as required by outside 
weather, are exclusive Dunham Differ- 


FOR YOUR OWN HEATING NEEDS 


ential features. Automatic control 
maintains room temperatures without 
wasteful overheating. 


Investigate the operating features that 
make Dunham Differential Heating 
so satisfactory in schools throughout 
the United States and Canada. Write 
for descriptive bulletins and for facts 
bearing on your own requirements 


» » » » 


Look for the nameDUNHAM. This nameplate identi- 
fies a genuine Dunham Thermostatic RadiatorTrap. 


The Dunham Differential Vac- 
uum Heating System and indi- 
vidual parts of the apparatus 
used in that system are fully 
protected by United States Pat- 
ents Nos. 1,644,114, 1,706,- 
401 and 1,727,965 and Cana- 
dian Patents Nos. 282,193, 
282,194, and 282,195. Addi- 
tional patents in the United 
States, Canada and foreign 
countries are now pending. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 
450 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


Over 80 branch offices in the United States and Canada bring Dunham 
Service as close to you as your telephone. Cansult your local directory. Dun- 
ham engineers are at your service with complete and authoritative data on 
improved heating to meet your individual requirements. 





Many existing heating systems can be converted to Differential operation at 
moderate cost. These change-ovets will pay for themselves. Dunham engineers 
will survey present systems without obligation. 
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Tables and CHAIRS 
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BAxtsz needlece 


ances that irritate the 
pupils and their instrne- 
tors. Scrapig or 
screeching of woving 
table and cha!- is com- 
pletely eliminated by 
these remarkable and 
totally inexpensive 
Spring-Kushions. They 
save wear and tear on 
the furniture, the floors 
and everybody’s nerves. 


Write for Samples 
JOBBERS — we have an int- 


eresting proposition for you. 
Write or wire for details, 











a 








BUCKEYE GLIDE CO. 
117 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


noises and (Aisturh-. 








Dependable Signaling 
S5 ovems 


The name “Holtzer-Cabot” on any signaling 
equipment signifies the most dependable and 
efficient apparatus in the electrical field. 


School 
Fire Alarm Systems 
School 


Electrical Distribution Pan- 
els and Equipment for 
Science Laboratories 


School 


Program Bells, Buzzers and 
Horns 


School 
Telephone Systems 


An illustrated catalogue of all Holtzer-Cabot 
School Systems will be sent on request. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 


Executive Office and Factory—Boston, Massachusetts 


Chicago New York Baltimore Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Syracuse Detroit Minneapolis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 

















Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 
and 
Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2310 Cass Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


2819 Nicollet Ave.., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















SAFE-FOOTING 
ON 
Wooster 


Treads 





Wooster Safe-Groove Treads are ideal, 
inexpensive equipment for school stair- 
ways. Their broad, deep, safe grooves 
alternating with ribs of hard, wear- 
resistant anti-slip provide safe footing 
There is 
no stairway depreciation where Wooster 
Treads are used. 


for both teachers and pupils. 


Write for samples and complete information 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS, INC. 


Wooster, Ohio 
Successors to The Safety Stair Tread Co. 
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And the men who traveled Eat, 


met the men who traveled West 


This first proof of the World’s Roundness — 
Let your pupils trace it on a W. C. Globe! 








In 1521 on the island of Tidore in the Malay 
Archipelago, the Portuguese after sailing 
around Africa met members of Magellan’s 
crew who had sailed around South America 
... the men traveling Eastward... met the men 
Westward bound. This was the first undeni- 
able proof of the Earth’s roundness. 

Let your pupils trace epochal discoveries, 
foliow history-making expedi- 
tions— bring fact out of fancy as 
their fingers traverse the Globe. 

But be sure it’s a Weber 
Costello Globe made under 
American editorial and educa- 


Every Classroom 
Needs a Weber 
Costello Globe 


tional supervision containing the teaching in- 
formation that educators agree is in step with 
modern methods. Non-fading, clear, attrac- 
tive, accurate—with a// information essential 
to an intelligent demonstration of geography 
and kindred subjects. These qualities are 
made possible by more than 50 years of ex- 
perience in producing globes for America’s 
schoolrooms. 

Address Dept. G921 for infor- 
mation fully describing and illus- 
trating Weber Costello Globes 
and Maps for every schoolroom 
requirement. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon 
Blackboard—G ~® 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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SQUID KUMFORT 


a ‘ 
£60 s. pat? 


Bentwood 
FOLDING 
CHAI®S 


jor f VY 
Purpose! 









for Hotels, Schools, 
Auditoriums 
Alsc *RESS-TOE LOCK 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Neat, Strong, Long Lived 
Write for Bulletin 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


1404 WALL ST., 
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Troy Premier Washer. 30x36 inch 
size. Monel metal shell and cylinder. 


Type A motor drive. 
Saves on space... 


but gives big service 


Although it is a small size washer requiring only 63x47 
inches of floor space, this Premier does a full size job of 
washing school linens economically. It embodies the same 
thoroughness in construction that characterizes the larger 
Troy machinery. 

Premier economies prevail not only on the score of space 
saving but also in supplies, washing time, and in operating 
and maintenance costs. For further information and for 
aid in solving school laundry problems, feel free to consult 
Troy at any time. No charge ... no obligation. 

TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeics 
JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 











FLUSHWOOD 


Ch EE Phe 


feet. 





rer aa 
wal ete: 


ABOVE: 
Mt. Carmel School, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. Arch- 
itects, J. O. Marchand & 
Henry Govin, Montreal. 


TO RIGHT: 
St. Gunegonde School, 
Montreal. Architect, 
Charles David, Montreal. 
Flushwood Doors in both op- 
erations supplied by Daigle 
and Paul, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 








A Modern Door—Sound Resistant—Sturdy in Construction Yet Lighter in Weight— 
Beautifully Designed—An Ideal School Door 


~CNE SOARENETUAN 2 SL a Nel B* its record of satisfactory service in school build- 
ing construction, Flushwood has marked itself as 
a door that will meet every requirement. 


Its sturdiness has been amply proven in the gruelling 
test of the school where swift moving, heedless youth 
treats doors with no great care. 


Its resistance to sound, too, is a feature of satisfaction. 
The hush of the class room is kept free from the noise 
and bustle of busy hallways, and the scuffling of many 





for SCHOOLS 


The beauty of its design is recognized 
as a necessity for the modern school 
building, which is noted for its architec- 
tural correctness. 


No matter what the door requirement, 
FLUSHWOOD can meet it fully and 
bring as well, many new features that 
few other doors can boast. 


MORGAN WOODWORK 
ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Chicago Toledo 
MORGAN COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro, N. C.; 
Wilmington, Del.; New Haven, Conn. 
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eae who learn on the 


most efficient machine become 


the 
Most E, ifficient 
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LL through their business careers, 


your students will thank you for 
getting them accustomed to the make 
of typewriter that takes less work 
to run than any other make. And for 
teaching them on the most efficient 
machine! 


Considerations like these are now 
putting L C Smith typewriters into 
schools that have got along for years 
with other, less efficient machines. 


An impartial test conducted at a 





famous technological institute has 
shown that the L C Smith requires less 
work to operate than other standard 
makes. 


At the same time, its ball-bearing 
action makes it by far the most efficient 
machine. 


Write for our illustrated literature. 
It will open your eyes to significant 
facts about typewriters that are not 
generally known, even to those en- 
trusted with the teaching of typing! 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


722 Washington Street, Syracuse N. Y. 











elasses 
more 


interesting 
with 
RCA 


RCA RADIO 


CHOOL authorities and architects are en- 
*l siastically installing RCA Centralized 
‘adio in the schools of America. 






“hey have found it of tremendous aid in holding 
the interest of students. 

RCA Centralized Radio is extremely simple, 
economical; prevents future wiring costs, and 
avoids unsightly individual antennae and lead- 
in connections. 

RCA engineers design each installation to meet 
the special needs of the school. Although fully 
prin nw no equipment is ever “adapted” 
with the unsatisfactory results which accompany 
such practice. 


Central control equipment, located usually in 
the principal’s be my brings as many as four 
different broadcast programs to any or all class 
or assembly rooms. bither Radioor Phonogra »h 
reproduction is available by means of specia ly 
designed loud speakers of highest anil. 


Let us prepare estimates 


Descriptive pamphlets of this system and photographs 
of typical installations are available to architects, school 
boards, superintendents and principals. 


Without any obligation, we shall gladly prepare plans 
and estimates for installations of any size. 


Engineering Products Division, Section F 


RCA Victor Company. INC. 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


See the permanent RCA Centralized Radio Exhibit at the RCA-Victor Salon 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City 
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First cost is truly last 
cost when Alberene 
Stone is used. 


Even though Al- 
berene Stone may cost 
a few dollars more at the 








outset, its original cost is its 
only cost. Acids, alkalis, fumes 
and flames leave this natural stone 
as they find it—smooth, unstained, un- 
spalled. Its freedom from upkeep cost has 

earned a preference for it in the educational 

field as in other fields where laboratories receive 
severe, constant use. You see Alberene Stone 
equipment not only in Frick Chemical Laboratory, 
Princeton Univ., and Sterling Laboratory, Yale 
Univ., but in the hundreds of smaller laboratories 
erected in recent years by public and private schools. 
First cost is truly last cost when Alberene Stone is 
used, and we will gladly supply detailed information, 
as well as our Laboratory Bulletin containing valu- 





able facts on laboratory design. Alberene Stone 
Company, 153 West 23rd Street, New York. 
Branches at Chicago — Cleveland — Pittsburgh — 
Newark, N. J.—Washington, D. C.—Philadelphia 
— Boston — Rockester, N. Y.— Richmond. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia. 


Lee BENE 
S Fas NE 








' Table Tops, Fume Hoods, Shelving, Sinks 
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ANAS 
in the School Cafeteria 


a 
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This cafeteria tray contains one ripe banana, half a pint of milk, and a buttered whole-wheat 
lettuce sandwich. It is a well balanced, nourishing meal. 


1)° you know that in the average school one child out of every four is 
underweight and that an even greater number have unsound teeth? 

It is because of these conditions that progressive schools are making the 
cafeteria or lunch-room a definite part of the school health-teaching pro- 
gram. The foods offered to children are in accord with the accepted doctrine, 
more protective foods—miulk, leafy vegetables and fresh fruits. 

Among the fresh fruits, the banana has taken a leading place in this health- 
teaching program. Authorities say that bananas are important in fighting 
undernourishment and that Vitamin C, of which this fruit is a good source, 
is essential for proper tooth development. Every child likes ripe bananas 
and can enjoy them for little money. 

In the International Medical Digest for June, 1929, Dr. Robert A. Strong 
has written of the discovery of the value of bananas in infants’ diets and the 


increased use of this “assimilable carbohydrate” in the diet of growing 





children. Send for this editorial, ‘“Bananas as a Food for Children.” 


— “< . 4 > > 
Mets sre Galles Bananas in the Modern 





dishes that children like = \fanner” contains new recipes _ |. a vie 
are in the booklet. Send : UNITED FRUIT CO. N. 8.9.80 
for it. andmenus,allthoroughlytested. |: Educational Dept. No. 7 


17 Battery Place, New York City 
Please send me copy of “Bananas in the Modern 
Manner,” and “Bananas as a Food for Children.” 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 


PETERSON 


LABORATORY, LIBRARY 
,- DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Every product scientifically designed, carefully 
assembled and of the finest materials. 


4 


“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 














Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because .. . 
there are more years of service in these | 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. “Inter-twill” 
shades are washable. | 


If total exclusion of “~ht <+ de- 
sired, opeety Inte state “NO- 
E LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 
less and light-pro:f in all colors 
including light colors and white. 


of 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


g°rpney 








HOBCKEN 


Baltimore 


and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


Maryland 








HAMLIN 


SOUND-PROOF DOORS 
INSURE QUIET CLASSROOMS 


DEAL study and recitation require quiet classrooms. 
Hamlin sound-proof doors and partitions insure that 
necessary quiet—that freedom from noise and abstraction 





aon ma 





. Airtight 


10 Reasons for 


sure real silence— 
you can’t hear out 
—others cannot lis- 
ten in 


because 
edge-tight 


. Heavily felt-filled 


. Sound waves and 


vibrations cannot 
penetrate in or out 


. Keep out dust 
- Keep out odors 
- Keep out light 
9. 
10. Insure privacy, 


Keep out draft 


peace and quiet 











detrimental to concentration. 


Architects the country over 


quiet in their classrooms. 


Hamlin Sound-Proof Doors 
are scientifically constructed 
for sound-deadening and are 
available in finishes to match 
any furnishings or woodwork. 


4. Furnished in any sienna Taylor 
finish to match ‘ ; ountains provide a degree of health- 
woodwork Write for catalog of specifica- safety not obtainable in any other make 


tions and list of prominent 
school installations. Learn 
the modern method of insur- 
ing quiet classrooms. 


HAMLIN, 


IRVING HAMLIN 
1501 Lincoln St. Evanston, IIl. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illineis 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


























Hamlin Sound- are specifying HAMLIN 
Proof Doors sound-proofed doors, for they | [| Muar einn Mice 7 

know how highly school execu- 

1. Sound-proof — as- | tives value the importance of 


Sufe Under 
Overy CC, dete 


Distinguished not only in design but in 
rinking 





or type. The side-stream is practical, 
uniform in height regardless of pressure- 
variation and tamper-proof. Automatic 
stream control, two-stream projector! The 
Halsey W Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
Drinking Fountains 


No. 616 


Many styles to choose 
from, all with the dis- 
tinctive Halsey Taylor 
Sanitary features! 
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EEK out the reason for 
installing Duri «© Drain 
Pipe at Johns Hupkins— 
and what do you find? So 





Duriron has, from the start, 
carriead *e acid wastes im 


perfect satisfaction im siulgupiee's Pit ream 





—- & Allen, Architects 


buildings where Duriron = “¢'7 %4eretiitts 
was the original installation that it is being 
used generally as acid waste-lines elsewhere 
continue to demand replacement. Just corrob- 
oration of an axiom in planning laboratory 
plumbing, “A Duriron drain line is leak proof 
OH the joints are calked, not cemented.” 

t’s basic economy to specify Pasion - 
a ape 2 a 


RRS 







































A Product of: THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio 
Sales Offices in 36 Principal Cities. 















ing Fire Drill. 
POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


coast the pupils away from the center of the building 
to the outside air without the least danger from 


smoke, gases, fire, or nic. 


The Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escape has a service 
record and is approved by the Underwriters’ Labor- 


atories. Write for details, specifications and list 
of schools using Potter safety methods 


Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


1861 Conway Bldg. - Chicago 
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TUBULAR SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Over 3,000 now in use 


fire drills, when using a central hallway and stair- 
case, are always a dariger, as the world’s greatest 
school catastrophies have proved. A scream or a cry 
of FIRE can easily create a dreaded panic even dur- 


IRON 


and 


WIRE 


Sy ENCES 


built now will make school 
oo sports self supporting 


It will soon be time for the open- 







WRITE FOR ing pome but ay, oone nae 7 
can have your athletic fie tewa 
STEWART Fenced before the “kickoff”. 
FENCE With the field Fenced, gate re- 
SPECIFICA- ceipts will more than cover the cost 


of the various expenses including 
TIONS WITH uniforms, equipment, etc. 


OVAL BACK Let us put you in touch with the 
POST Stewart Representative in your vi- 


cinity. He'll gladly submit a plan 
CONSTRUCTION and cost estimate. ad 


Se THE STEWART IRON WORKS 
Incorporated 
616 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


g: <> 
ae Wig -¢ x eaee 







































































Every Valleyco Blackboard is 
CERTIFIED 


CINOPLATE 


Meets Every Demand 
Fills Every Need— 


——§ Kinds —— 











CINOPLATE Valleyco Blackboard 
Gastetens bnothees: is the nation’s choice 
t {. Speciall ws 
treated wood." ld guy og 
CINOBESTOS stallation cost and 
- F .., o surprisingly long life. 
Built for permanence. An investment, not 
CINOBOARD an expense. Find out 
Specially made wood all about it! 

fibres kiln cured. 











Economical—Permanent—Guaranteed— 
Moistureproof—Easily Installed 


The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 East Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





























Make the School 


Stage as Practical 
as the Theatre’s 


Vallen Curtain Carrying Tracks are 
all-steel, safe, noiseless and depend- 
able, easily erected by inexperienced 
workmen and once installed require 
absolutely no maintenance. Easily op- 
erated by pupils either manually or 
with complete electric motor driven 
push-button operated unit. Let Vallen 
show you how hundreds of theatres, 
auditoriums and schools have bene- 
fited by using this equipment. 


ALLEN 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO. 
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CLEAN, INVITING APPEARANCE 
HIGH QUALITY 
WIDE RANGE OF ITEMS AND SIZES 


SPECIFY VOLLRATH WARE 








NTER a school restaurant or cafeteria equipped with 
E glistening Vollrath Ware, and you will be impressed 
with its clean, inviting appearance. 

Look into the question of quality and you will find that 
Vollrath Ware has long been recognized as America’s quality 
enameled ware. For over fifty years the Vollrath Company 
has maintained its policy of highest quality only. 


Check up on the matter of completeness and you will find 
that Vollrath Ware is remarkable for the number of items 
and the range of sizes in which each is available. 

Consider, too, that Vollrath Ware possesses a smooth, 
lustrous surface, easy to clean as china. That it absorbs 





nothing and leaves no residue trom previous cooking. 


That it holds heat longer and makes cooking more efficient. 
That all handles, spouts and other attachments are made a 
part of the vessel by gas welding so they cannot come off or 
work loose. 

Natural enough, don’t you think, that Vollrath Ware 
should be chosen by so many leading American institutions 


and schools? 
Write for descriptive literature 


of Vollrath Ware in white and in color 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1874 e SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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SUPERVISION...the Keystone 


























ENJOY THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EAST ARLINGTON MASS 
FRANK | COOPER CORP ARCHITECTS BOSTON, MASS 




















management make it possible for 


of School Administration you to enjoy the best in New 


York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 



































servidor and the “sleepingest” 
Hundreds of the country’s largest viv ae ; 
schools have found a permanent { beds imaginable in every room. 
solution for their problems of time \ | 
supervision by joining the ranks 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
of the “International - Equipped.” , 4 4 
Year-in and year-out, International , Ww For For 
Automatic Program and Time Indi- NEW VORE'S Oe $3.5 One $4.7 Two 
cating Equipment dependably and 
| uniformly fulfills its daily task of HO EL Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
controlling the movement of classes 
. and study schedules—om an hourly 
supervised basis! 
No other system brings to the 
maintenance of school routine the 
accuracy, regularity and depend- , 
ability provided by the International Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 
Hourly - Supervised Electric Time 
and Program System. ‘“Hourly- 





Supervised Electric Time” is exclu- 
pe 
sively International. 























For complete information call the Inter- 

national Time Specialist in your vicinity. 

There +s one im every principal city of 
the world. 














Oe ed tear 








Your Business is More Urgent Than Ours 


‘Tae intimate details of an hotel routine are apt to be 
vitally important to the man who is going some place, 
doing something. A brisk shower is an excuse to take 
your morning exercises with an honest-to- goodness 
man’s- sized-towel . . . the Coffee Shop tempts you if 
you must hurry .. . “if you have driven, your car is at 
the } mothe sol and slick and as ready to go as you are 
4 Here at the Hotel Pennsylvania . . . 10 minutes 
from the dust and din of down-town . . . Come soon 
. and you will come again. 


sot HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


39THE, CHESTNUT ST° PHILADELPHIA 



























ae NT aT Larteat” VSP 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 





















International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
GENERAL OFFICES Branch Offices and 


270 Broadway Service Stations in 
New York, N. Y. All Principal Cities 
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MORE THAN HALF 


THE TYPEWRITERS 


OF THE WORLD 


BEAR THE SAME NAME 
















Mosr commercial students receive 
theirtypewriter training on the Underwood. 

School authorities know that students 
on graduation will, in a great many cases, 
enter Underwood-equipped offices... offi- 
ces where ability to use the Underwood 
will be a welcome asset. 

Just as more than half the typewriters 
of the world bear the name Underwood... 
so more Underwoods are used for teaching 
typewriting than all other makes combined. 

UNDERWOOD turns out more typewriters 
than all other manufacturers combined 
and for just one reason... 

The demand for Underwood Type- 
writers exceeds all others. Back of that 
demand are qualities that are exclusively 
Underwood... 


A key action demonstrably lighter, 


UNDERWOOD 








more responsive, less fatiguing. That 
makes learning easier. 

Durability that resists wear and mini- 
mizes repairs and replacements. That keeps 
your equipment costs at the minimum. 

School boards and school executives 
recognize these outstanding Underwood 
qualities. They see them reflected in class- 
room records and equipment-maintenance 
cost sheets. 

The Underwood has earned the place it 


holds in educational circles everywhere. 


UN DER WOO D 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters — 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Distributed by 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. J 
“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND— 


SPEED THE WORLD’S BUSINESS” 
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UNIVERSAL 
SWING-WING 


DISPLAYORS 


for drawings, diagram» 
graphs, chart’ maps, and il 
lustrations of every type. 








/-~ SEE as well as to hear what 
is being taught—is today's trend in 
education. Swing-Wing Displayors, 
the modern aid to visual instruction, 
help to ‘drive home” important facts 
in every course of study. 

Let us tell you how hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country are using Swing-Wing Display- 
ors in classrooms, laboratories, lecture 
halls and workshops. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 
-135_West_23rd St. New_York City 























The NAT °2N’S SCHOOLS 





PRESERVES NEW FLOORS 


MAKES OLD FLOORS NEW 


FALCON Ler our Floor Cleaning Experts 
Potash Scrub help you select the right cleanser for 
Compound your floors. We manufacture Liquid 
Soaps for every type of flooring—Lino- 

FALCON leum, Cork-carpet, Mastic, Magnesite, 
Pine Cleanser Rubber, Paint, Tile, Marble, Terrazza or 
Mosaic. Tell us the kind of floors you 

FALCON _ have. Our products clean thoroughly 
Liquid Linseed and rapidly yet without injurious effect 

Soap on the floors themselves. Write us. 


EAGLE SOAP CORP. 


64 E. Jackson 


Chicago, 
Boulevard U. $. 


S. A 


ml, 


SCRUB SOAPS 


CHOOL AUTHORITIES find 


that mothers are impressed by this 
convenience for pupils and teachers 


fgg is accepted by women as being far superior to 
other sanitary napkins—softer, more efficient and less 











bulky. When a mother finds that Modess is vended at cost in 
this handsome cabinet, she accepts it as evidence that the 
school is managed with consideration for the comfort and 
health of students. 

The vending machine is self-supporting when napkins are 
delivered for five cents. 

The cabinet, as illustrated, is mechanically perfect and is 
easily operated. Only the proper coin will deliver the napkin 
carton. When the cabinet is empty, the coin is returned. Sep- 
arate lock on coin box gives double protection. 

Write for descriptive circular and all details of this modern 
and expected service. 


Distributed in the United States 
exclusively by 


ROCHESTER 
GERMICIDE 
COMPANY 


12 Dowling Place 
Rochester, N. Y. 





This is the individual carton con- 
taining one Modess. It is a convenient 
size for handbag and is inconspicuous. 
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SALES OFFICES 





Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Dallas, Texas 









Houston, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Ce AGES 
Cloanlittess/ 


HIS practical and modern school desk has been purposely designed to promote 

cleanliness in the classroom. Because each unit of this desk is supported by only 
one rigid base, sweeping and cleaning are simplified. The one-unit under-construc- 
tion leaves a much greater floor area noticeable to the pupil, who becomes more con- 
scious of classroom cleanliness and is, thereby, less apt to litter the floor with scrap 
paper, ete. In addition, the trim design of the desk and chair standards eliminaies 
all dust-catching corners and crevices. There are no aisle legs over which to trip or 
stumble. . . . These are some of the many practical reasons why school boards should 
give serious consideralion to this modern, comfortable, and well designed desk set. 
Ask your nearest Heywood-Wakcfield sales office for complete information on the 
H-W sanitary pedestal aud other practical types of school seating. 


EYWOOD>WAKEFIEL 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 





























The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


FOURTEEN CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


install COLT AUTOSAN 
Dishwashing Machines 








Empire Junior 
High Schoo 

has installed an 

“§S-1"" Rack Type Autosan 






ee y re A Model “B” 
pit a ‘ ; Pee eis a Rotary Autosan 

’ P , serves the 

John Hay 

Other Cleveland Schools High School 

equipped with 
COLT AUTOSANS 

bal ISHES for thousands of Cleveland students are handled daily—quick- 
Addison High ly, efficiently and economically—with Colt Autosan equipment. Keep- 


ing well ahead of peak lunch hour requirements with clean, unbroken 

dishes is the day-by-day, month-after-month accomplishment of Colt 

Autosans. Whether the service calls for the compact Model “S-1,” the 

: ah Rotary Model “A-2” or “B,” or a still larger machine, Colt Autosans per- 

East oe Hig form the work with utmost satisfaction, dispatch and economy. Ask any 
te of these Cleveland Schools what they think of their Colt Autosan. 


OLT AUTOSAN 


Thomas Edison 
Dishwashing Machine 


Alexander Hamilton 
Central High 
Collingwood 


Thomas Jefferson 
West High 
Wilbur Wright 
Wilson High 






Oy) Model “B” Rotary 
Model "S-1”, Rack re Conveyor Type. 
Type, price in cop- ¢. ‘ Price in Copper, 

$1500, F. O. B. 






per, $615, F.O. B, 
Factory. 






Factory 






There’s a Colt Autosan to fit every space and need— 
from 100 to 2000 or more persons per meal—from $615 
up. Descriptive “Packet M” will gladly be sent to you. 






AUTOSAN MACHINE DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


OLT) COLTS PATENT FiRE ARMs Mrc.Co. 


IF FIRE ARMS, EF LEGTHICA L. EQUIPMENT, MOULD 
PRODUCTS, DISHWASHING AND METAL-CLEANING MACHINES 














1855 ‘ 











SEVENTY-ePIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY : 1930 








The University City High School, 
St. Louis, Mo, Plumbing and 
Heating Materials furnished by 
Crane Co. Associate architects, 
Ferrand & Fitch, Trueblood & 
Graf. Plumbing Contractor, J. 
Sheehan Plumbing Co. Heating 














Contractor, Peters-Eichler Htg. Co. 
Mechanical Engineer, A. H. Vogel. 


Another model school 


chooses Crane materials 


In St. Louis, Mo., is the University 
City High School. Its builders 
have striven to make it a model 


institution in every respect. 


To care for the intellectual needs of its 
students, a splendid faculty has been 
gathered, sound courses have been 
mapped out. To care for their physical 
well-being, every detail of the build- 


ing exterior and interior has been care- 


fully planned, wisely laid out, and an 
unusually high degree of sanitation 


and convenience achieved. 


Although there are many larger schools, 
there are few better equipped, more 
efficiently arranged, or more soundly 
built. In this school Crane plumbing 
and heating materials have been in- 
stalled throughout, again a gratifying 


recognition of Crane quality. 


4*CRANE* 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-six Cities 























How Harvard University uses 


| HOLOPHANE 


Lighting Units 





Court Room. Gymnasium and Baseball Cage. 


that Holophane Lighting Units give Units. Many others could be shown; for in- 
the best quality of illumination, and stance, the particularly interesting installa- 
that the Holophane principle of building a tion of Holophane Bookstack Units used to 
specific unit for each specific lighting require- spread light evenly over rows of bookstacks 
ment makes it possible to have the best illu- which are only about three feet apart. These 
mination everywhere. are night-time photographs—not retouched. 


Here are shown just a few of the places in Write for booklet—“Better School Lighting.” 


TH, ‘that Ho UNIVERSITY has found which Harvard uses Holophane Lighting 


Holophane Company, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD BIRMINGHAM MILWAUKEE BOSTON 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 























